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The Sufferings of Christ. By «a Layman. Harper & 
Brothers. . 


Wuo was HE that died on Calvary? What was the 
nature of HIS sufferings? What bearing have they upon 
our salvation ? 

We may well ask, What is all science, and all philoso- 
phy, when compared with the infinite importance of these 
momentous inquiries? What utter triflers are those who can 
occupy their minds with other questions of history, of econo- 
my, of politics, of ethics, of metaphysics, of theology even, 
whilst these remain, not only unsettled, but unheeded! Ac- 
cording as they are determined in one way or the other, must 
religion, especially revealed religion, rise into a matter of aw- 
ful solemnity, or cease to be a subject of alarm, of earnest- 
ness, or even of settled seriousness, to any thoughtful soul. 

If Jesus was merely a man, if his sufferings were only 
those of a man, if his death has no other relation to our sal- 
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vation, than that of any other good man who died in attesta- 
tion of the truth of his doctrines, and the sincerity of his in- 
structions—if this is all the real interest belonging to that 
event which eighteen hundred years ago commenced a new 
moral era in our world, it never could have maintained that 
deep hold upon the souls of men, to the power of which cen- 
turies have borne witness. Had there been connected with it 
no other associations than these, Christianity would long since 
have been numbered among the systems that have appeared 
for a little while and then vanished away. Its only record 
would have been some obscure chapter in history, having 
perhaps an interest for the literary and philosophical antiqua- 
rian, but, to the great mass of men, as unknown and uncared 
for as is now the history of the Essenes, or any of the Orien- 
tal sects of philosophical religionists. 

Such views may now maintain some show of strength, by 
their position of antagonism to the more universally received 
doctrines of the church ; but how long would what is styled 
liberal Christianity with its negations, its undefined, ever 
changing, ever sinking dogmas, retain any firm hold upon the 
souls of men, after such antagonism should once have ceased,— 
after men should no longer regard it as a refuge from sterner 
and more startling truths, and when this meagre phantom 
should come to be acknowledged as the only representative 
on earth of that powerful system, which was once preached 
by Christ and his Apostles? Let us imagine it at length tri- 
umphant over its dreaded adversary. How soon would such 
triumph be its own utter ruin! How soon would a sensual 
and ungodly world learn to despise what it had only treated 
with seeming deference, because of its position in respect to 
that system, and that book, which had so long and so fear- 
fully disturbed its peace! In short, who would study the 
Bible except with an antiquarian or literary curiosity? who 
would think of preaching from it? who would ever quote it 
as conclusive authority in any question of morals or religion ? 
who would regard it with any peculiar reverence as a revela- 
tion of the deep mysteries of God, one half century after man- 
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kind had settled down into the opinion, that it contained no 
higher truths than are presented in the theology of a Parker 
or a Strauss,—in that of the extreme, or even of the more 
moderate liberal schools of America and Germany ? 

The power it has ever exercised over the human soul for 
good and even for evil, the intense interest which its study 
has ever excited, the heroic martyrdoms it has caused, the 
enthusiasm it has ever inspired, even the dark fanaticism of 
which it has, at times, been the occasion—all these show 
that it does present truths of stronger and sterner import ; that 
it has far more of the supernatural and mysterious ; that, in 
short, it does contain elements of far greater power, than any 
of the systems to which we have alluded. 

These elements of greater power are found in the right 
answer to the questions with which we commenced this review. 
Divested of its doctrine of a Trinity, of an Atonement, of 
the awful mystery of the union of the Divine and human in 
one person, and of the satisfaction for sin made by the blood 
of incarnate Deity,—Christianity would soon lose all historical 
and doctrinal interest, even for those who should yet profess to 
hold this wretched “remnant of a creed.” It would never 
more convert the infidel. Its fearful declaration of judgment 
against the unbeliever would have for him no terrors, because 
he would contend, and rightly contend, that he already held 
and had ever held, to all that was of any value in its doctrines, 
with the advantage too, of being free from those difficulties of 
the mythical and the legendary, with which those, who would 
seek to convert him to their empty faith, are so sadly encum- 
bered. 

But if HE who died on Calvary, was, in very deed, the 
Only Begotten Son of God, existing before all worlds, and 
the maker of all worlds,—if this death, and these sufferings, 
were truly expiatory,—if without the shedding of that blood 
there could have been no remission of any even the least sin, 
—how awful a book is the Bible ! how fearful are its doctrines ! 
how can we escape if we neglect so great a salvation? If 
these things indeed be so, then what are we, and how deep 
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the damnation from which we are rescued! How does all 
philosophy and all science dwindle in the comparison! What 
insane triflers, we repeat it, are they who can esteem any 
thing else as great, any thing else as wise, any thing else as 
true even, whilst these great matters are unsettled, and their 
bearing undetermined in respect to all other questions of phi- 
losophy or theology! Obscure and metaphysical dogmas, 
having little or no relation to practical duties! exclaims the 
superficial secular historian, as he describes, but cannot un- 
derstand, the convulsive agitations which, at times, the discus- 
sion of these doctrines has produced in the human soul, and 
in human society. But if Christ be God, then surely man 
was lost, hopelessly lost, without his mediation. In the light 
of this truth how infinitely magnified the value of the soul ! 
yet, when viewed in another aspect, how utterly out of place 
the common cant respecting the dignity and purity of our 
nature! Surely, beyond all conception must that nature 
have been stained and polluted with sin, which, even in the 
holiest of men, required for its cleansing expiation, nothing 
less than the life-blood of incarnate Deity. 

We have no fears of the final triumph of liberal Christi- 
anity. It lacks all the elements of power. Its negative 
system has no sublimities and mysteries, in whose contempla- 
tion the jntellect is quickened by the very awe which they in- 
spire. It has no terrors, and no hold upon the conscience. 
It has no fears for the sinner, no conflicts or comforts for the 
believer. It may boast of its rationality, but the intellect 
withers amid the barrenness and indefiniteness of its dogmas. 
The heart must grow cold and hard with no other moral ali- 
ment than its feeble and effeminate sentimentalities. To say 
nothing of any Divine aid, which of course is expected to be 
exerted on the side of truth, we may confidently believe that 
the system commonly received will in the end, and from its 
own intrinsic power, come off victorious in any conflict with 
its antagonist, whether regarded as contending for the submis- 
sion of the human reason, or of the human affections. ‘“ OA 
that doctrine of blood !’”” we once heard aman exclaim, “ that 
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doctrine of blood, any thing but that ;” and yet what element 
of power has liberal Christianity to put in competition with 
it in subduing the soul, and turning the sinner from the error 
of his ways? One verse of the common Methodist hymn, 


Five bleeding wounds he bears, 
Received on Calvary, 


or the penitential stanza of Watts, 


Alas! and did my Saviour bleed, 
And did my Sovereign die, 


has broken down more rebellious hearts, than all the sentimen- 
tal prattle about self-reverence and the dignity of our natures. 
With no more of poetry than what they derive from the 
touching narrative of the Evangelists, they have more of a 
convicting and converting efficacy, than is to be found in the 
sermons of a Channing, even with all the earnestness, and 
devotion, and sincerity, which formed such prominent traits 
in the character of that most amiable, yet erring man. 
Without charging them with insincerity, we are convinced 
that Unitarians deceive themselves when they imagine, that 
the real ground of their objections to the doctrine of the 
Trinity is its repugnance to reason. Certainly, a plurality 
in the Divine unity has been a favourite speculation with the 
loftiest intellects, as a truth to which the highest reason led 
those who meditated most deeply on the mystery of the 
Divine nature. Most surely Pythagoras, and Zoroaster, 
and Plato, were not led to an absurd belief, out of a forced 
deference to obscure and misinterpreted texts. The real 
difficulty lies in a different quarter, namely, in the connection 
which this doctrine has with the Atonement, and the light in 
which, when thus connected, it presents to us the deep sinful- 
ness and perilous condition of humanity. According to the 
comparative estimate of human innocence and of the slight 
danger of the soul, must be the low account of the person, 
and, consequently, of the sufferings of Christ. The more 
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vivid the conviction of sin and ill desert, the more cordially 
does the soul receive the doctrine of a Divine Suffering Re- 
deemer. As one side of the scale rises, so must the other 
sink. All errors in theology have their origin in an erroneous 
anthropology, or, false notions of ourselves. A pungent 
conviction of sin is the surest guaranty of a sound orthodoxy. 
We never heard of a man’s having any doubt or difficulty in 
relation to the Trinity, who had once been made to feel that 
he was indeed a sinner, utterly astray from God, and far gone 
from all true righteousness. 

It is the second of these closely related questions on 
which the book which has suggested these remarks professes 
to treat, namely,—the nature of the sufferings of Christ. 
The author boldly takes the ground that these sufferings were 
not only supernatural and superhuman, but that they had 
their seat in the Divine nature of the Saviour. His professed 
object is to magnify the sacrifice, and present it to the con- 
science in a more solemn and alarming manner, than would 
be warranted by that view which regards the passion as affect- 
ing only the humanity. He maintains, that when presented 
in such an aspect, the cardinal doctrine of our religion has 
been divested of power, and laid open to many objections of 
the rationalist,—that, when thus viewed, the atonement is 
more in appearance than reality, and that, on such a scheme, 
there is not a sufficient reason for the incarnation. He takes . 
as his strong hold certain passages of Scripture, which, he 
thinks, cannot be satisfied on any lower hypothesis,—such, 
for example, as, “ He spared not his only begotten Son ”— 
** God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son.” 
These and similar texts, he affirms with much force of argu- 
ment, must relate to the eternal in distinction from what may 
be styled the human sonship, and must therefore be regarded 
as spoken directly of the Divine Pre-existent Personality. 
Those also which set forth the humiliation, he contends, must 
be viewed as relating to the Divine in a special manner. In 
an argument, to which it is not easy to reply, it is maintained 
that, if the humanity was the subject of the exaltation, the 
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pre-existent Divinity must have suffered humiliation. “ Who 
was it,” he asks, “that took upon himself the form of a ser- 
vant, and was made in the likeness of men? Who was it that 
humbled himself? Not the lowly son of the lowly virgin. 
No earth-born creature could have humbled himself by an 
everlasting alliance with his own kindred indwelling God, to 
be consummated with a seat at the right hand of The High- 
est.” (Page 138.) The author every where presses into his 
service, all those numerous texts which declare that Christ 
did suffer, maintaining that they are to be taken as referring 
prima facie to the entire personality—that the Scriptures 
make no limitation, no qualification, and that every thing of 
this kind has been the result of an early scholastic philosophy 
which declared that—God was impassible. 

Doubtless the union of the Divine and human natures, in 
the one person of Christ, may be regarded as pre-eminently 
the mystery of Christianity. God manifest in the flesh! 
The finite and the infinite, the eternal and the temporal, that 
which had a beginning, and that which was everlasting! 
frailty and Omnipotence, limited knowledge and Omniscience ! 
the Son of man and the Son of God, constituting one Christ, 
one being, one personality! As before remarked, the doc- 
trine of a plurality of hypostases in the Divine nature does not 
transcend the reason, as is shown by the fact, that indepen- 
dent of the written revelation, it has been a favourite hy pothesis 
of minds that had meditated most deeply on the necessary 
conditions of the Divine Nature. But the doctrine of the 
God-man, of the Divine, not simply superadded to, or in con- 
nection with, (either as a temporary or abiding indwelling,) 
but as forming one person with the human, yet remaining Di- 
vine,—this baffles reason. Here she utterly loses her way. 
Her highest light is but thick darkness. Her only security 
against error is an unquestioning faith in the clear declaration 
of the Scripture. This assures us both that Christ is God, 
and that Christ did suffer. He “suffered in the flesh,” says 
the Apostle ; whether by this is meant the time, or the man- 
ner, or the medium through which it became possible ; but it 
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was He that suffered, and He was no other than the Eternal 
Word that before all worlds was God, and was with God.* 
This mystery of the two natures in one person is not es- 
caped even by those who reject the doctrine of the Trinity, 
unless the very lowest humanitarian ground is taken, and any 
pre-existence of the Saviour, any mode of being whatever be- 
fore he “came in the flesh,” or even any appropriate sense to 
this very term—*‘ coming in the flesh””—is absolutely denied. 
On the lowest hypothesis of pre-existency, we have the real 
difficulty for the reason, although it may not be of so startling 
a kind as is presented by the doctrine of the absolute God- 
head. We have still that most mysterious fact at which rea- 
son staggers—a prior and a posterior existence forming one 
personality. He who was born in Bethlehem, was before 
Abraham. He who was David’s son, was also David’s Lord. 
He who was the offspring, was also the root of Jesse. He 
who begun to be on this earth, had a glory with the Father 
before the world was. In short, He is one who is, and was 
not, and yet ts, and was, to all eternity. And this most mys- 
terious person was no compounded partnership of natures, or 
mixed being, ranking midway between heaven and earth, but 
very man, in all respects, (sin excepted,) as we are ; whilst at 
the same time, there was comprehended in the same person- 
ality, that which existed when the man was not. Well might 
the dying Melancthon regard this as the great mystery of 
mysteries. One of the last thoughts to which he ever gave 
utterance, was the hope that in eternity he might understand 
it as he had never done on earth. ‘ Thou shalt enter into 
light,” (says the dying saint to his departing soul.) “ Thou 
shalt see God. Thou shalt behold the Son of God. Thou 


* We do not think that the author has succeeded in doing away the force 
of the text, 1 Peter iv. 1,asused by Bishop Pearson. See pp. 119,120. When 
he endeavours to make the word “ flesh” stand constructively, for the whole 
united person, human and divine, he seems to use very much the same kind of 
reasoning that he elsewhere condemns. The human nature may be regarded 
as the medium of sufi+ring to the whole person, and it may denote the manner 
in which the person suffered ; just as the soul may be said to suffer in the body. 
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shalt learn of what kind is the union of the two natures in 
Christ.” 

There is no conception more incapable of being presented 
in a proper definition than’ that of personality. It is one of 
those ultimate ideas which no one cai mistake, and yet bow 
difficult to set it forth in any proper form of words, After 
every attempt of the kind, we must come at last to the simple 
method of conceiving of it as that which can use, and to 
which can be addressed, and of which can be uttered the per- 
sonal pronoun, in its subjective and objective forms. What- 
ever can say of itself, I, and to which can be addressed the 
word Thou, and of which can be said He, or Him,—that is 
a person. When we read that Jesus said to the Father— 
Glorify Thou Me—the mind cannot avoid the recognition of 
two personalities, of the Father, and of the Son; and whilst 
it remains in a healthy state, no Sabellian or Swedenborgian 
refinement can ever divest it of the distinct conception. So 
also when the Saviour says—‘‘ Glorify tTuou me with the 
glory which I had with ture before the world was,’—no So- 
cinian gloss can evade the conclusion, that the I and the me 
embrace the same personality, although the one is used of the 
man who a few years before was lying an infant in the man- 
ger, and the other of him who before the world was had been 
in the bosom of the Father. 

But to return to a more direct consideration of our au- 
thor’s theory, We confess a strong inclination towards it in 
some of its features, especially as far as it can be regarded as 
directly opposed to that meagre scheme of rationalism, which 
altogether strips the sufferings of Christ of any superhuman 
character, and views the atonement more as a display than as 
involving a real expiatory and vicarious sacrifice. Although 
thus inclined to acquiesce in some of his positions, as con- 
taining, to say the least, less error and more truth than the 
extreme theory with which it may be contrasted, we are, at 
the same time, not ashamed to admit an exceeding strong re- 
luctance to adopt any sentiment, on these mysterious subjects, 
which may even seem to be at variance with the received 
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doctrine of the Church, as set forth in the teachings of her 
most pious, most learned, and most devoted sons. 

There is certainly great force in some of the grounds as- 
sumed by our author, especially as relates to the humiliation, 
and here he takes positions to which one who holds that the 
human nature alone was the subject of it, cannot easily reply. 
Who emptied himself? - Most certainly, in some real sense, 
we must suppose it primarily to have been He who was in the 
form of God, and not he who was born of an earthly mother, 
except so far as it may be affirmed of the latter as contained 
in the same personality. It may be truly said, however, that 
we must not separate the terms of personality, or use the 
personal pronoun He as though it referred to two distinct ex- 
istences. ‘HE who descended, was the same that ascended 
up far above all heavens.” He who was humbled was ex- 
alted. He who suffered was glorified. He who died rose 
from the dead. If it be affirmed that some of these acts be- 
longed to the one nature, and some to the other, it might, on 
the other hand, be maintained, that personality is so far to be 
distinguished from al] other attributes, that it can never be 
separated from the whole being in all that respects action or 
the receiving of an action. It may be said of Christ, that 
infinite wisdom belonged to him as God, limited knowledge 
pertained to him as man; and so of other attributes, which 
may be regarded as strictly belonging to the two natures re- 
spectively ; but in respect to acts and sufferings, which are but 
the converse of acts, the case seems to be essentially differ- 
ent. We would not rashly deny the distinction which would 
predicate some of the Divine, and some of the human na- 
ture, but this we would say, with all reverence and modesty 
in regard to so mysterious a subject, that our mind is incapa- 
ble of receiving the distinction, without seeming, at least, to 
take into the conception two distinct personalities, however 
closely in other respects united. If we cannot walk on the 
very narrow line which the Church has drawn between the 
Nestorians and the Monothelites, we would prefer the error of 
the latter to that of the former; we would rather hold that 
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there was but one will common to both natures, and of course 
one operation, than maintain that which seems, by necessary 
consequence, to divide the personality. Community of act 
and suffering, however, may be grounded on a union of the 
Divine and human wills in one person, instead of their one- 
ness and identity. If they were united in every act, and in 
every suffering, then must these have been the acts and suf- 
ferings of Christ in both aspects of his mysterious personality. 
If ever they seem to be divided, it is in that remarkable 
prayer, John xii. 27—“ Father save Me from this hour; 
and yet for this cause came I unto this hour.’ We see here 
the human weakness, and it may even be said, the human de- 
sire (as distinguished from will) in contrast with the settled 
volition of the God-man, and yet what strange consequences 
must result, if we suppose the me and the J at variance, or 
that, in this purpose, the human will was not in strictest uni- 
son with the Divine! 

Our author tells us that the doctrine of almost all theolo- 
gians, and, in short, the voice of the Church, or of the great 
majority of Christians, is against him. Although he does 
this with a diffidence and humility, which the warm piety, 
every where manifest throughout his work, shows to be most 
sincere, yet he does not seem to find that difficulty in such a 
position, which, as we are perfectly willing to confess, would be 
felt by his reviewer. It would be with extreme reluc- 
tance, with much and careful examination and re-examination, 
that we should be willing to adopt, as settled for our own be- 
lief, any opinion opposed to what has universally, or almost 
universally, prevailed in the Church of Christ. Could we 
believe that she had been wrong for eighteen hundred years, 
in any interpretation of any important point in Christianity, 
(and by the Church we always mean the clearly to be traced 
succession of the good, and learned, and pious followers of 
Christ in all past ages, rather than decrees of councils,*) it 





* In other words, the great majority of true Christians, as far as their opinions 
have been manifested. Others may think this indefinite, but no honest mind, 
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would inevitably produce a most dark and painful state of 
mind. Our faith is too weak to do without such support. We 
should dread the cloud of skepticism that might invade the 
soul, when thus cast upon the weakness of its own individual 
reason, or powers of interpretation, with the very faint hope of 
finding truth, where so many of more learning, more piety, more 
singleness of mind, more devotion to the truth, more trust in 
God for promised guidance, had only fallen into error. Private 
judgment of course each man must exercise. Each soul must 
judge alone and for itself, just as every man must die alone 
and appear alone at the bar of God. As for the mode, how- 
ever, in which, and the aids by which this judgment is to be 
exercised, that presents a far different question which the com- 
mon rhetoric on the abstract right seldom truly meets. We 
have admitted that we are inclined to some aspects of the 
writer’s theory, when divested of much of that strong and 
startling language in which he is fond of indulging. We 
concede much force to many of the arguments by which he 
supports it. Yetif convinced that it has been absolutely, 
and unequivocally, and in all its features, condemned by the 
voice of the Church, as above defined, or of the great major- 
ity of true Christians, we could only hope that God would 
forgive us our timidity, and not impute a reluctance to con- 
trovert such decision to an aversion to the truth. 

It may be maintained, however, that the Church has most 
distinctly held, without any figure, or any merely constructive 
use of language, that God did come down to earth, that he 
did humble himself, that he did become incarnate, that he 
was born, that he did suffer, that he did die, and that he 
saved the Church by his own blood. All this, to be sure, is 
generally qualified by a scholastic hypothesis, yet still in such 
a way as to leave the great truth unaffected for all such 
minds as may be willing humbly to receive the doctrine, and 
these explicit statements of it, whilst they admit their inca- 


we believe, can greatly err in determining where the power of Christia nity has 
been, and what is the true line of authority. 
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pacity to understand the philosophy by which it is sought to 
be made consistent with other theories. No theologian who 
has any reputation for soundness would venture to say, that 
this language has been used figuratively or by way of accom- 
modation. ‘There is, in some way, a ‘most important reality 
in the affirmation, that God did suffer, which one had better 
receive without explanation, than not to receive at all. He 
who maintains it in its most literal sense, and rejects all quali- 
fication, is certainly nearer the universally received orthodox 
faith, than one who regards the sufferings of the Redeemer 
solely in their human relation. 

There is, besides, still another aspect in which this sub- 
ject may be viewed. The doctrines of the Church may be 
regarded as contained not merely in symbolical writings, and 
dogmatic statements, or in decisions of ecclesiastical bodies, 
articles of faith, and the writings of theologians ; but also, 
and in some respects more properly, in forms of worship, in 
prayers, in hymns, in books of devotion and experimental re- 
ligion. Here we have what may be called the living doc- 
trine. It is a voice which we may regard as more truly pro- 
ceeding from the very heart of the body of Christ. Here we 
have the affirmations in all their boldness. ‘There are no 
qualifying philosophical statements in respect to passibility, to 
abate the warmth and force of what might seem too startling 
to the reason. As far as our examination of such produc- 
tions extends, especially in respect to the hymns of the 
Church, we find no misgiving. From Prudentius and Gre- 
gory down to Watts, and Wesley, and Keble, and Mont- 
gomery, they are, in this respect, all alike. ‘The devotional 
poet has only expressed the feelings of Christianity, when, in 
the exercise of its highest and most real power, the soul indulges 
affectionately and fearlessly in those declarations respecting 
its great redemption, which, as unqualified doctrinal state- 
ments might seem too extravagant. On this point the appeal 
may be made with confidence to the old Latin and Greek 
hymns, and to the sacred poetry of all Christian ages, whether 
Romish or Protestant. It is not thus simply because the lan- 
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guage is that of poetry. The feelings called up by the mys- 
teries of redemption require no aid from fiction. They may 
seek the highest and boldest style of language, whilst it is at 
the same time felt that any metaphysical scholia would only 
abate, and perhaps render false, the true emotion which these 
expressions are adapted in their simplicity to inspire. On 
this theme, poetry may be sobriety, when philosophy is mad- 
ness. Any language falls short of the reality. We cannot 
bear the thought, that age after age has indulged only in a pious 
sentimentality—that the enthusiastic confessor of the primi- 
tive church, the devout Greek or Romanist, or the pious Pro- 
testant, have so loved to speak and sing of God as suffering 
and dying for the sins of the world, unless it had been really 
felt, that there was something superhuman, not merely in the 
person of the Redeemer, but also in his expiatory passion 
upon the cross. And it willever be so. Refine and specu- 
late as we may, still, in the indulgence of devotional feeling, 
the soul rejects all qualifying or abating terms. Take for ex- 
ample, the words— 


And did the Holy and the Just, 
The Svvereign of the skies, 

Stoop down to wrelcheduess und dust, 
That guilty worms might rise ? 


Or these— 


Well might the sun in darkness hide, 
And shut his glories in, 

When God the mighty Maker died, 
For man the creature’s sin. 


We may say that this is poetry—still the language is no 
more clear and decided than that of dogmatic theology, (as 
we shall soon show by extracts from Pearson,) except that it 
omits those qualifications, which, even if they may be in some 
sense true for the intellect, are in danger of containing error 
for the heart. 


In that dread agony, 
The Lord of all above, beneath, 
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Was bowed with sorrow unto death. 
* + * * * 


The sun set in a fearful hour, 
The stars might well grow dim; 
When this mortality had power, 
So to o’ershadow him; , 
That He who gave man’s breath might know 
The very depths of human wo. 
* * s * * 
When the Deliverer knelt to pray, 
Yet passed it not that cup away. 
* * * * * 
It passed not, though the stormy wave 
Had sunk bi neath his tread ; 
It passed not, though to Him the grave 
Had yielded up its dead. 
* * . * . 
And was the Sinless thus beset, 
With anguish and dismay ? 
How may we meet our conflict yet, 
In the dark narrow way ? 
Through Him—through Him, that path who trod: 
Save, or we perish, Son of God. 


There is no expression in this hymn that is not warranted 
by the language of the Scripture ; there is not a sentiment 
which would not have been deemed orthodox in any age of 
the Church ; mournful, too, and touching as is the strain, 
there is no other poetry in it, than the simple yet soul-subdu- 
ing pathos of the Evangelists. 


Nowhere do we find what may be styled the declarato- 
ry doctrine of the Church on this subject, set forth with more 
clearness than by Bishop Pearson. Nowhere has our author, ~ 
with all his disposition to the startling, used stronger or bolder 
language. On account of its importance we present the pas- 
sage at length. 


“ Now this Son of God we have already shewed to be therefore 
truly called the Only Begotten, because he was from all eternity gen- 
erated of the essence of the Father, and therefore is, as the Eternal 
Son, so also the Eternal God. Wherefore by the immediate cohe- 
rence of the articles, and necessary consequence of the creed, it 
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plainly appeareth that the Eternal Son of God, God of God, very 
God of very God, suffered under Pontius Pilate. For it was no other 
person which suffered under Pontius Pilate, than he which was born 
of the Virgin Mary; he which was born of the Virgin Mary, was 
no other person than he which was conceived by the Holy Ghost; he 
which was conceived by the Holy Ghost, was no other than our Lord, 
and that our Lord was no other than The only Son of God. There- 
fore, by the immediate coherence of the articles, it followeth that the 
only Son of God, our Lord, suffered under Pontius Pilate. That 
Word which was in the beginning, which then was with God, and 
was God, in the fulness of time being made flesh, did suffer. For 
the princes of this world, crucified the Lord of Glory; and God 
purchased the Church with his own blood. That person which was 
begotten of the Father before all worlds, and so was really the Lord 
of Glory, and most truly God, took upon him the nature of man, and 
in that nature, being still the same person that before he was, did suf- 
fer. When our Saviour fasted forty days, there was no other per- 
son hungry than that Son of God which made the world ; when he 
sate down weary by the well, there was no other person fell that 
thirst but he which was eternally begotten of the Father, the fountain 
of the Deity; when he was buffeted and scourged, there was no 
other person sensible of those pains, than the Eternal Word which 
before all worlds was impassible ; when he was crucified and died, 
there was no other person which gave up the ghost but the Son of 
him, and so of the same nature with him, who only hath immor- 
tality.” 


One would think on first view, and on repeated reviews, 
that this language was sufficiently bold to satisfy the most 
devoted advocate of the theory of this book. It is not easy 
to imagine readily, how such terms could be qualified, so as 
to be held not to mean what their first impressions would 
convey to the mind of every reader. ‘“ The Word which was 

"in the beginning, which was with God, and which was God, 
did suffer. The Person which was begotten of the Father 
before all worlds, He mie was Lord of Glory, and most 
truly God, pip sUFFER.’ 

In the next paragraph, however, the Bishop does proceed 
to qualify it, and to make that distinction which is generally 
made between the Divine and human natures. That such a 
distinction exists, and is often to be maintained, no one who 
believes at all in the incarnation would think of denying. All 
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Christology is confounded, unless it is held that, in it, there 
is no blending or confusion of the two natures, any more than 
in the union of soul and matter in one human personality, 
there is a confusion of the properties that belong to each 
respectively. ‘The God did not sink in the man, nor did the 
man rise so as to become blended with the God, nor did these 
natures so unite as to form a third thing, distinct from, yet 
compounded of both. ‘The finite did not become infinite, nor 
the infinite finite ; omnipotence did not become weakness, nor 
weakness omnipotence. In other words, what was Divine did 
not cease to be Divine and become human; nor, on the other 
hand, did what was buman cease to be human and become 
Divine, any more than in our ordinary compound humanity, 
matter became in any sense spirit, or had any of the attributes 
of spirit, or spirit became matter, and took to itself any of the 
attributes of matter. As far as attributes are concerned, the 
statement, in both cases, is comprehensible as matter of fact, 
although ever so mysterious as regards the nature of the sub- 
jects to which it relates. With all reverence, however, be it 
said, that quite a different aspect is presented when we come 
to speak of acts (agdfey) and sufferings (m¢0y) which are 
the converse of acts,—in short, whatever involves thé idea of 
personality whole and indivisible. There are attributes of 
the Divinity which belong not to the humanity ; there are 
attributes of the humanity which belong not to the Divinity.* 
We may even go so far as to say, there is a knowledge of the 
one which pertains not to the other. The God knew what 
the man knew not. It is hard, even to this extent, to pre- 
serve the idea of the unity of being, or to avoid a severance 
of the personality. We have passed already to the extreme 


* So also there are attributes of the body which belong not to the soul, 
and vice versa. There are also some seeming xé9n which belong only to 
the one, although predicated of the indivisible personality through an incor- 
rect, yet established use of language. Thus we say—the man was buried. 
We even say, in the language of the creed, Christ was buried, although it was 
not true, even in respect to the human soul. It is, however, easy to distinguish 
between this and a real xaos, which belongs of necessity to the whole person- 
ality. 
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bound, if not beyond the bound, of the human reason. When, 
however, we advance a step farther, and venture to affirm in 
respect to acts or relations, or the voluntary receiving of 
actions, that the man did what the God did not do, that the 
man was the subject of aady in which the God had no ovp- 
na0ea, and to which, of course, he must in that case have 
been indifferent ;—when we thus speak, (with all reverence 
be it said, and with all readiness to retract any error on so 
important a subject,) we do use terms which seem to 
sever the personality, or we have entered a region where 
no ideas of any kind follow the language we employ. The 
words and the sound thereof are in our ears, but as to any 
distinct conceptions, except those of error, the mind is a per- 
fect blank. 

“Since,” says Pearson, “the Divine nature of the Son is 
common to the Father and the Spirit, if that had been the 
subject of his passion, then must the Father and Spirit have 
suffered.” The author seems to have well answered this ar- 
gument. “It proves,” says he, “too much. The Divine 
nature of the Son is common to the Father and the Spirit. 
If, therefore, the Divine nature of the Son had become incar- 
nate, tlfen must the Father and Son have become incarnate 
also.” p. 32. The reply appears to us to be well made, and 
deserving a most serious consideration from any one who would 
fairly attempt to meet it. We are brought again to the dis- 
tinction between properties or attributes, on the one hand, 
and acts and sufferings, on the other. In the first great ar- 
ticle of our religion, we are taught to recognize three distinct 
personalities and the same nature : in the second, we have a 
still deeper mystery,—the union of two distinct natures in one 
personality. Attributes have regard to the nature, actions 
and sufferings to the person. In the first case, there may be 
sameness, or at least similarity of attributes and distinction of 
actions ; in the other, distinction of attributes and identity of 
acts and sufferings. The Son may do what the Father doeth 
not. The Son becomes incarnate, but in this the Father hath 
no participation. So also, on the other hand, the Divine 
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nature of Christ hath attributes that belong not to the human ; 
but can we say that the one doeth what the other doeth not? 
that the one suffers that in which the other bad no share ?— 
Can we say this without bringing in the idea of a partnership 
(however close it may be) of two beings, or of the annexa- 
tion or superadding of one being to another, instead of one 
indivisible personality ? 

It may be said that although doings and sufferings are 
acts, and connected with unity and personality, yet the capa- 
cities to do and to endure may be regarded as attributes, and 
that therefore the great question still remains—Can capacity 
to suffer in any way, be regarded as belonging to the Divine, 
or, can the Deity suffer if he wills to suffer? This isa 
question which no one should rashly answer in the affirmative ; 
but certainly it requires no little boldness to give a dogmatical 
decision in the negative. Athanasius contends very vehe- 
mently against this position, on the ground that it is not the 
nature of God to suffer, and that therefore he cannot will 
what is in opposition; but with all deference to this noble 
champion of the truth, it does seem, that, in his argument, 
he has assumed the negative of the very question in dispute, 
namely—Is it the nature of God, without implying imperfec- 
tion, to suffer, if he will to suffer? No one certainly would 
contend that he is not in the highest sense impassible, as long 
as no reference is had to his own will; but to deny the other 
proposition absolutely, might seem like imputing to him that 
very imperfection, which some would maintain is brought in, 
unless we hold to an absolute and unqualified impassibility. 
Who shall say that a capability or power of suffering, if will- 
ed, is proof of imperfection, any more than a capability or 
power of becoming incarnate? Had not this fact been stated 
beyond all question in the Scriptures, and had we been called 
to reason about ita priori, every one would doubtless say that 
the latter involves the idea of imperfection as much, if not 
more so, than the former. And yet, in some real sense, God 
did truly become incarnate. It was not an annexation, or a 
superadding, or either a temporary or abiding indwelling. So 
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also as respects the humiliation: if there can be any separa- 
tion in regard to acts, this must certainly have belonged, pri- 
marily and chiefly, to that which: before the incarnation being 
in the form of God, emptied itself and took the likeness of 
man. ‘ven then, if we can actually or logically sever the 
ideas of humiliation and suffering, still a capability of the one 
does of itself imply imperfection no more than a capability of 
the other. We may say—and indeed it is an intuitive or 
necessary proposition—that God can never depart from his 
own idea—Ilavtoyv jure tig éavrov ideag éxBaive ;* but then 
we have no right to assume that this or that act or relation 
would be such a departure. We might, in this way, make 
the scholastic proposition a direct denial of Philippians 2: 7, 
and of the incarnation and humiliation in any sense; when it 
may be, and, if we take the Scriptures for our guide, it cer- 
tainly is true, that a capability for these very acts and rela- 
tions is the great means through which his highest, and most 
glorious, and all-perfect moral idea may be manifested to the 
universe. 

It is a strong position, and one which our author employs 
with much effect, that the Bible never qualifies the bold lan- 
guage which it uses in relation to these subjects. Its writers 
indulge in no distinctions respecting acts done in the one na- 
ture or in the other. They seem to fear no charge of incon- 
sistency in applying to him they style the Son of Man, and 
who had not where to lay his head, an existence before all 
worlds, and as the Creator of all worlds, whilst they hesitate 
not to predicate of the same personality, all the actions, and 
temptations, and sufferings of humanity.t| They do not think 





* Plato Repub., 380. D. 

t We cannot help entertaining great doubts of the correctness of the very 
common interpretation given to the text—My Father is greater than I. By 
modern commentators generally, Christ is supposed to have spoken this of his 
human nature. But with all reverence be it said, how useless and unmeaning 
would it be, for him to tell his disciples that God was greater than humanity! 
This common view, however, is far surpassed in absurdity, by the wretched So- 
cinian statement, that he who said this was a mere man, and in no respect any 
thing more. How it sounds! What modesty in any mere man to say, that 
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of any qualifying explanation even in that strangest and most 
startling of all sayings—that God purchased the Church with 
his own blood. They deem no comments necessary when 
they represent even the Eternal Father, “the Fountain of 
Deity,” as feeling the yearnings of paternal affection in that 
apparent conflict with love to man, which prevailed with him 
not to spare his well beloved and Only Begotten Son, but to 
give him up for our salvation. 

“ He suffered in his human nature,” says Pearson. The 
expression may be admitted without interfering with the view 
we are disposed to take. The objection to it, besides its be- 
ing unscriptural, is, that it is unmeaning. It takes nothing 
from, and adds nothing to, what is conveyed by the two first 
words—He suffered. ‘The latter clause must not destroy, or 
weaken it, nor reduce it to a mere constructive sense. There 
must be nothing to abate the reality of the conception—that 
He truly suffered and that He was God. It may be granted 
that he suffered in his human nature, if by it is meant that this 
was primarily the seat of the suffering, or the medium through 
which alone that Divine Person became capable of enduring 
it. In this sense it may be more correct to say he suffered in 
his human, than in his Divine nature, although, in other re- 
spects, both expressions are liable to objection. 

It has unquestionably been the faith of the Church in all 
ages, that in the incarnation both natures were preserved dis- 
tinct, “without confusion, composition or conversion.” As 
was said before, there was no transubstantiation of the one 
into the other, and no fusion of both into one, thus forming a 
third distinct yet compounded nature; in which case, as has 
been truly said, he would have been neither God nor man, but 
a person of a different nature from both, just as all chemically 
compounded bodies are distinct from each composing element. 





God was greater ions he! This TERS text of the Hemaniterian j is alone 
sufficient to convince any thinking mind, that there was, to say the least, some- 
thing superhuman in the character of Jesus. Like all other texts which speak 
of his being sent, &c., it would seem to relate to his whole personality, human 
and Divine, but in his state of voluntary humiliation, subordination, and suf- 
fering. 
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And yet the Scripture does most expressly declare that 
the Word became flesh—O Adyog cag éyévero. There must 
have been some reason for the use of this strong word, which 
the Socinian makes synonymous with fuit, whilst some old 
heretics carry it to the extreme sense, to which we have al- 
ready alluded, of a transmutation of natures. It cannot be 
that the term was used accidentally, or that it is merely sy- 
nonymous with the asserting copula, or that it does not denote, 
in some important sense, a real y¢veorg of what before was not. 
May we not say, with all that fear of error which should be 
ever felt in relation to so important a point as this, that al- 
though there'was no transmutation of substance,—although, 
as far as the natures were concerned, God did not become 
man, or man become God, yet, in one sense, there did result 
—with all reverence be it spoken—a third thing, namely, that 
most mysterious and before unheard of personality, the God- 
man, in two distinct natures yet one person for ever. In this 
view we can give the important word éy¢vezo its fullest force. 
One nature did not decome another nature ; nor did two natures 
by their union become a third nature, but it may be said, and 
truly said, that a Divine person became a human, or rather a 
Divine and human person. 

If it be affirmed that the Divine nature suffered, it would 
seem to be open to the objection made by Pearson, that, as 
there is but one Divine nature, then must the Father also 
have suffered ; although it is likewise true, that our author’s 
reply would also stand equally good—that then also if the 
Divine nature of the Son became incarnate, the Father also 
must have become incarnate. But this difficulty is avoided 
entirely when we say, the Divine Person of the Word became 
incarnate or a human person,—taking now the word #yévero in 
its strictest sense, as.denoting a real becoming instead of either 
a temporary or permanent association. 

Of this person it may be said, He suffered, and that, by 
such becoming incarnate, he suffered what each nature be- 
fore, and by itself, could not have suffered ;—namely, that to 
which the Divine, in itself, was impassible, and which, to the 
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human alone, and in itself, was utterly beyond all its powers 
of endurance, however assisted by any ab-extra, or, rather, 
extra-personal aid. According to this the passion of the God- 
man was not alone in his humanity or in his Divinity, although 
the former may with great propriety be regarded as the more 
direct medium through which the indivisible person became 
capable of suffering. We may, if the language is preferred, 
say that it was endured in the human aspect of the personali- 
ty, and sustained by the Divine ; not however by the latter as 
merely adding value, (according to the common very unsatis- 
factory explanation,) nor as a supporting ab-extra power, (a 
view which we can hardly avoid taking when we involve it 
in the distinction of nature,) nor regarded merely as in any 
state of association with it, that did not imply, one acting, one 
suffering, in short, one undivided and indivisible personality. 

The conclusion then is, that because of the union of the 
two natures, the sufferings were different, not only in degree, 
but also in kind, from what they otherwise would have been ; 
just as even bodily sufferings, if we may use the comparison, 
are very different, not only in degree but in kind, according 
as they are felt by one of the lowest species of animal life, or 
by a person in whom the material nature is united, not only 
to a sensitive, but also to a rational soul. They were super- 
human, (using the term not simply as a rhetorical or hyper- 
bolical expression, but as denoting a real distinction)—they 
were mysterious, inexplicable, ineffable. They were such as 
they could not have been had not the Divine nature been 
present, and necessarily present, to make them that most 
wonderful passion for which we think our author means to 
contend, although his use of startling language sometimes lays 
open his statements to serious objections. 

Allusion has been made to a comparison which may be 
derived from the human nature as composed of body and 
soul, or, according to some divisions,—of the body, the sensi- 
tive soul, and the rational soul. The comparison, we admit, 
stands at a vast distance, and yet there is no one more just, 
as far as it goes, or which can furnish more aid to our con- 
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ceptions by the illustrations to be drawn from it. It has been 
often employed, both by the Fathers and by subsequent theo- 
logians. Let us first then regard humanity as a personality 
arising from the union of two natures, matter or body, and 
soul. Now we may find it extremely difficult to define the 
true nature of those really mysterious sensations, pleasare and 
pain, or to determine what agitation or xivyoig of the material 
solids or fluids, or what ovuaa@ee of the soul, constitutes the 
one state in distinction from the other,—whether it be in the 
degree, or kind, or ratio of the bodily vibrations and of the 
sympathetic spiritual chord, or whether, as Plato thinks, the one 
is the departure from, and the other a return to, an equilibrium, 
the one presenting a harmonic and the other a discordant 
numerical ratio of agitations and impulses. Still, whatever 
may be that secret which modern physiology, with all its 
boasting, has as much failed to explore as the ancient philoso- 
phy, and although we may be ever so much at a loss about 
it, we have nevertheless sufficient grounds for affirming, that 
in the production of these so common, yet so mysterious 
states, soul and body are both inseparably conjoined. There 
certainly could be no pleasure, or pain, or 2a@@o¢ of any kind, 
in matter or body, without the presence of the spirit ; and we 
may just as truly say of some affections, though not of all, 
that they never could be felt by soul without the union of 
body. In other words, there are some (call them, if you 
please, the sensual in distinction from the purely spiritual) to 
which soul, as separate and unembodied, is impassible. 

In carrying out this idea, we can nowhere find the dis- 
tinction more plainly set forth, than by Socrates in that most 
admirable analysis in the Philebus, where he divides all 
may, pleasures and pains, into two great classes, both of 
which do truly affect our whole personality, but with this 
great difference, that the one species, the strictly sensual, 
commence and have their primary seat in the body, and 
through it affect the spirit, in which they terminate ; the 
others commence and have their primary seat in the soul, al- 
though the wa%og which there has its birth, produces also a 
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pleasurable or painful affection of the body.* Indeed, it 
may well be doubted, whether, in our present state of exist- 
ence, there is any action or emotion of the soul, in which the 
body has no share, any more than there is any affection of 
the body, in which the soul does not parti¢ipate. Viewed, 
however, as unembodied, it may be safely said, that to the 
first class, or the strictly sensual affections, the soul is impas- 
sible; and yet by virtue of its union with the material or- 
ganization, they become its 20, not constructively because 
having their seat in the associate of its personality, but truly 
and really, as deriving from it a character which they would 
not otherwise possess. 

In this stage, however, the comparison may be charged 
with deficiency, because, without the union of soul, the body 
cannot be said to feel at all, but is insensible or below pas- 
sion, just as to some affections, the soul, in a similar separate 
state, is above passion, or impassible. Let us then endeavour 
to improve the illustration by rising a degree higher. Ac- 
cording to a very sound as well as a very ancient distribu- 
tion, man may be regarded as having three natures, or rather 
a three-fold nature, consisting of the body, the sensitive soul, 
and the rational soul. Now, without carrying too far the im- 
perfect analogy that evidently to some degree prevails, and ac- 
cording to which, the third may be conceived to bear to the 
second, something of the relation which the Adyog bears to the 
humanity,—it may with some truth be said that the rational 
nature, in itself, is impassible. The only objection is, that 
the expression has little or no meaning, and not that it is 
false as matter of fact. We say little or no meaning, be- 
cause passibility and impassibility relate to personality, 
which (at least as regards human nature) cannot belong to 
the rational soul without a connection with the sensitive ; or, 
in the language of Plato, there cannot be vovg without wuyz7.F 
Regarding it, however, as impassible in itself, we may affirm, 





* Philebus. 
t Sophista, 249, A. "Ava dijra voiv pév xai (wiv cat Pry x. 7. A. 
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that by virtue of its union with the material body and sensi- 
tive soul, it has a most important share in all the aé@y or af- 
fections of the latter; and that, too, not by virtue of any con- 
structive use of language, or any partnership imputation, but 
most actually and truly, as being in the highest sense the pe- 
culiar 2é0y, not of a rational nature but of a rational person. 
In other words, the inferior nature, together with all that agi- 
tation, motus, or xivyorg by which it is affected, remaining the 
same, then do we confidently affirm, that the pleasure or 
pain, which pertains to the indivisible personality, is very dif- 
ferent, not only in degree but in kind, according as this sen- 
sitive or animal nature is, or is not, united to a rational soul.* 
The same sensation of an animal (that is, the same as far as 
the machinery of the material and sensitive is concerned) is 
very different from what it would be in a man. The ra- 
tional person is affected by it in a peculiar manner, in conse- 
quence of something superadded, which makes even the af- 
fections of the sensitive soul different from what they would 
be without it. The person being thus affected by the 
union, it is truly and not constructively to be regarded as a 
na0og of the rational as well as of the sensitive man. Thus 
the union, although the two natures remain unchanged and 
untransmuted, does give rise to a third thing, and to a pecu- 
liar 740g, which belongs not to either when regarded as sepa- 
rate and distinct. 

In short, to sum up what has been advanced on this head, 
we cannot properly say that the body suffered, or the spirit 
suffered, that the sensitive soul or lower nature suffered, or 


* When thus viewed we may almost invert the old maxim of the schools 
—Nihil in intellectu quod non prius in sensu. The sensations, especially 
those of the eye and the ear, are so affected and varied in their essential cha- 
racter, and made other than what they would be, by the presence of an innate 
rational nature, (which may, in a certain sense, be regarded as a prior modify- 
ing power,) that we might almost say, with as much truth, Nihil in sensu, quod 
non prius in intellectu. There can be no doubt, when the animal and the man 
look upon the same figure, or hear the same musical sounds, that even the 
sentient 749) themselves are widely different, besides being associated, in the 
one case, with a higher class of ideas. 
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that the rational soul or higher nature suffered—but the man, 
the person, the indivisible personality suffered. We might 
use the qualifications—in the flesh—in the sensitive or lower 
nature,—but we can only mean by this the seat, the medium, 
through or in which the person endured it. The philosophical 
Greek language expresses this admirably. It does not say 
adyet h xeqpaki— the head aches,” but addyet riv xeqakiv— 
He, the man, the person, aches as to his head. ‘The subject 
of every action, and of every suffering, is the totality, the en- 
tire and indivisible personality. 

To make an application of this, it may be maintained, 
that the human person in itself, is capable, and capable only 
of what, for the sake of our present position, may be styled 
ordinary or human sufferings. The Divine person, it may 
be admitted, as far as the present argument is concerned, is, 
in itself, and in its separate state, impassible to any suffering. 
But by their union, and only by virtue of their union, does the 
Divine and human person, the personality of the God-man, 
become (in his human nature as the seat or medium, if any 
choose thus to view it, but still none the less really) capable 
of those extraordinary, superhuman, most mysterious, and 
ineffable sufferings, which Christ endured for our redemption 
—even those agonies on the cross and in the garden, the nar- 
rative of which must ever remain, to the Socinian and the ra- 
tionalist, the darkest and most inexplicable portion of the 
Scriptures. Gloss it as they may, still must they have this 
mystery in theircreed. ‘They may reject the Incarnation and 
the Trinity ; but how shall they explain those drops of blood, 
that agonizing cry, that great and strong fear amounting even 
to the anguish of dismay, that Christ endured in view of suf- 
ferings which so many of his disciples bore, not only with 
fortitude, but even the joy of triumph? We would remark 
here, in passing, that nowhere does our author exhibit more 
power of argument and of eloquence, than in pressing home 
the considerations drawn from these most solemn portions of 
the B.ble. : 


The writer, however, goes farther than this, and seems 
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evidently to regard the Divine nature as passible without re- 
ference to the incarnation. ‘This also would appear to be the 
doctrine of Dr. Chalmers, if we may judge from a quotation 
which is introduced from one of his lectures. Without ex- 
pressing any opinion in regard to the strong view taken by 
that most eminent divine, we simply would allude to it here 
as evidence of the fact, that the most effective preaching, 
like the hymns of the Church, runs, by a sort of necessity, 
into this very mode of representing the sufferings of the Re- 
deemer without the qualifications of scholastic statements. 

The true mode of considering the merits of our author’s 
work, would be to overlook some of his startling language, 
(into which he seems to have been led through a continual 
fear lest his positions should be mistaken,) and contrast him 
with the extreme modern theory of the atonement, against 
which he is contending. We fully believe that this latter, 
although it may retain some similarity of statement, has actu- 
ally less of the spirit of the doctrine which has always pre- 
vailed in the church, than even an unqualified denial of the 
Divine impassibility. Allusion is made to that common view, 
which wholly separates the Divinity from any other than a 
constructive relation to the sufferings of our Saviour’s life and 
death. In other words, it teaches that the Divine bears the 
relation simply of an aiding power, but in no other way (as 
far as we have seen the position stated) than might be con- 
sistent with the higher Unitarian theory of an extraordinary 
inspiration, or a permanent indwelling, in distinction from such 
a union as constitutes one person. As far as the suffering is 
concerned, the Divinity is certainly regarded as holding an 
ab extra relation. It is said to give a value, an infinite value 
and dignity to the passion ; but the passion itself, the myste- 
rious agony, is in no respect different from what it would have 
been, had a man sustained it aided by the Divine power. It 
was in no sense superhuman, or ineffable, except as those 
rhetorical terms may be used to heighten our conceptions of 
its value and importance. 

This modern semi-Nestorian scheme has a natural affinity 
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to that theory of the atonement, which regards it as a display, 
rather than a true propitiatory sacrifice. It has also a direct 
connection with tliat extreme rationalistic view of the Divine 
impassibility, which maintains that God is strictly without 
passions, in any sense of the word comprehensible by the hu- 
man mind, or by which it may distinguish him from a being 
of power and intellect alone, without any thing that may be 
intelligibly styled a moral nature. Along with this, too, comes 
as a matter of course, that philosophy of sin, which represents 
it as a political and social evil, rather than as having an in- 
trinsic demerit aside from effects and consequences,—or as 
that which God intellectually sees to be injurious to the 
happiness of the greatest number, and therefore resolves to 
discourage and not to tolerate, rather than as something which 
he morally hates, and therefore must visit with pain for its in- 
herent turpitude and malignity. This whole system of ration- 
alism goes together. One aspect pervades it all. There is 
throughout, if we may use the term, a feeling of unrealness. 
The mind can hardly help regarding it as throughout a dis- 
play and nothing more. There is no real, intrinsic sinfulness 
in sin, but only an intellectual mistake as to the truest happi- 
ness: there is no real anger against it on the part of God; 
there is no real propitiatory sacrifice, no real appeasing of the 
Divine wrath, no real passion except the ordinary sufferings 
of humanity. These, too, are intended rather as a sign, or 
a sort of typical language, (like the typical actions of the 
prophets,) to express God’s purpose not to tolerate evil, in- 
stead of being that mysterious, vicarious agony which the 
God-man endured, when he bore the whole penalty of the Di- 
vine law as the substitute of his people. 

In such a scheme, religion must assume a dry, rationalistic, 
and scholastic aspect. ‘The dogma of God’s impassibility is 
carried to that extreme that the soul can conceive of his ex- 
ercising no moral preferences. The Deity is contemplated 
only in his intellectual character. Indifferent to the intrinsic 
demerit of sin, he is calmly calculating the consequences of 
tolerating that which only becomes a moral, (in any the low- 
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est sense,) because it is first a physical evil. The theory is 
quite intelligible, although it professes to be highly philo- 
sophical. All things being viewed through the unimpassion- 
ed and transparent medium of the intellect, there are none of 
those shades and difficulties, which, it is fully admitted, attend 
any view which seems to verge towards a recognition of the 
possibility of God’s possessing passion. But it is at the same 
time destitute of moral power. When the soul is fully im- 
bued with it, there must be, to say the least, a very defective 
conviction of sin and of its inherent demerit. There cannot 
be that deep sense of the Divine displeasure, which the glow- 
ing Scriptural representations must certainly have been de- 
signed to convey, and which the simple, unqualified views of 
the Saviour’s passion so powerfully tend to produce. In short, 
we may thus attain to what some would call high views, or 
rational views, or transcendent views ; but we purchase our 
cold philosophy at the price of all which has truly power 
to move the soul. Even if our author has fallen into error 
in some of his representations, we have no reluctance in say- 
ing, that it isa much safer error than the opposite and more 
common extreme which has been set forth. We would rather 
have his heresy, if heresy it be, than the dry Nestorianism 
which pervades so much of our modern theology, and is to 
be heard from so many modern pulpits. 

Why, with all its manifest heresies and corruptions, does 
the religion of Rome yet exert so much moral power—we 
mean not upon the common mass of her ignorant and super- 
stitious followers, but upon those many serious, devout, and, 
at the same time, enlightened souls that she retains within 
her communion? The explanation may be found in the 
fact, that she makes so much of the sufferings of Christ. 
Reference is not now had to her external display in pictures 
and representations of the crucifixion, but to the importance 
attached to the passion in her forms of prayer and meditation, 
and especially in the sermons of her best preachers. How 
different the style of Massillon and Bourdaloue in this res- 
pect, from that of some of our own most acute, yet dry and 
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metaphysical divines! How vividly do the former present 
the passion, whilst in regard to the design, the extent, and the 
efficacy of the atonement, every thing is vague and obscure ! 
How keen and scholastic is the other school, in regard to all 
these latter points, whilst in respect to the mysterious passion 
itself, how unimpassioned, how unattractive, and how cold! 
It is thus that with a most perverted and unscriptural view 
of the doctrine of justification, and with so many practices 
that would tend to obscure it, this corrupt church yet retains 
so much of the power of the atonement. But it should not 
be so. If any should make much of the suffering of Christ, 
if any should make it the alpha and omega of their religion, 
it should be those who believe in justification by faith only, 
and who reject with a just abhorrence, as impious and blas- 
phemous, any the least idea of partnership, in the securing of 
our salvation, between the highest and holiest of human 
works and the expiatory agonies of the Son of God. 

No doubt it has been the common doctrine of the Church, 
or the great majority of true Christians in all ages, and in 
some sense we should so receive it, that the Deity is immuta- 
ble, and therefore, as far as the one implies the other, impassible. 
In all discussions, however, respecting the limits and extent 
of this proposition, there is a great deal of what may be styled 
begging the question. Some seem to regard the proposition 
as equivalent to saying that he has no imperfection. Now the 
declaration that God is perfect, flows from the very laws and 
necessities of the human mind, whether we have definite no- 
tions attached to it or not. It is an identical or self-proving 
proposition. The term God implies perfection. It is involved 
in the very idea of the Divine Nature, that it must have all 
excellence, or that nothing can be good which it has not ; but 
the human mind of itself, and without the aid of revelation, 
cannot determine what that excellence is. It cannot, there- 
fore, unless warranted by the Bible, assert that the exercise of 
real moral emotion, in any sense, or in a sense which makes 
some approach to our comprehension, would be evidence of 
imperfection. It may be true that his passions are not like our 
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passions, and yet our own may be the best medium through 
which we can form any conception of them. The impassibility 
is sometimes resolved into the immutability; but here again 
we are in the dark, and in great danger of using words and 
leaving all ideas behind. Some views of this latter attribute 
would not only exclude all emotions and passions, in any sense 
of the words, but also all acts—not only all 2a@@y but also all 
modéerg ; for we really cannot see why the latter do not imply 
change as much as the former. Has the Deity been eternally 
creating? Is he eternally exercising the same unchanging energy, 
both in kind and degree ? Or does he create and then cease, or 
(not to shun the simple words of the Scripture) does he take 
a sabbath from his labours? If this does not imply mutability 
and imperfection, what right have we to predicate it of certain 
moral states and relations? God is angry with the sinner, and 
then, to use the strong language of the Bible, he receives him, 
and yearns over him as a son in whom his soul delighteth. 
But the sinner has changed, it is said, and therefore this lan- 
guage means no more than that he stands in a new relation to 
the unchangeable Divinity. He was before on the side which 
seemed to be wrath, he has now come round to the side of 
mercy. Once he saw God on Mount Sinai, now he sees him 
on Mount Sion. He was once in the camp of the Egyptians, 
and saw only the dark cloud and the terrific face which “ looked 
out” upon the troubled host ; he is now in the camp of Israel, 
and beholds the bright light which is given to cheer and guide 
the people of God. But who is satisfied with these explana- 
tions? They are not in the style of the Bible. Nothing of 
this kind occurs in the usus loquendiof God’s book! As well 
might we say that creation is wholly subjective, that the uni- 
verse now contemplates God in this aspect or on the side of 
creation,—that once we were all on the side of non-existence, 
and yet he has ever been creating, and never ceasing from his 
labours. The sinner changes his position! But from whom did 
the first moving power towards this effect originate? Where 
did even the sinner’s change commence? Even admitting, 
for a moment, this plausible subjective theory, must it not be 
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equally real in respect to both terms, If there is a change in 
the sinner’s relation to God, does it not inevitably follow that 
there is also a change in God’s relation to the sinner ? 

In short, although the doctrine of the Divine immutability 
must be received as a necessary truth, yet we are unable to 
determine its application, or what is inconsistent with it. We 
cannot tell what is absolute change, unless we know that 
whole, of which, and in relation to which, the change is pre- 
dicated. Otherwise, if we will speculate rashly about these 
attributes, we are in danger of running into a dreary pantheism, 
which destroys the Divine personality by confounding God 
with the universe, and makes him unchangeable because he in- 
cludes all things and all changes within himself—or else, into 
an unintelligible transcendental view, in which the warm life of 
religion sinks down into a cold rationalism, or into a dreamy 
and passionless quietism. 

When, then, we say, God is immutable, we can only 
safely mean, that he is unchangeable in his nature. The 
other doctrine, which in one aspect is also a necessary truth, 
becomes closely allied to it. Both may be regarded as con- 
tained in the first declaration, that He is perfect, or hath all 
excellence. He is, in his nature, perfect, immutable, im- 
passible ; but then, it does not follow from this, that the ex- 
ercise of real moral emotion may not be a necessary part of 
this perfect nature, one of those very excellences ‘in which 
He changeth not, and to all loss or deterioration of which, He 
(unlike lower created beings) is wholly impassible. It may 
be a part of this Divine nature, that when God wills, He may 
become incarnate, and assume that relation to humanity, 
which this term imports. A priori, we might have said that 
this was a violation of his perfection, immutability, and im- 
passibility, unless such incarnation is taken in the loose sense 
of an inspiration, or of a temporal or permanent indwelling 
of a Divine influence in a human person. So also, when he 
wills to place himself in such a relation to humanity as to 
endure its sufferings, why should we say that the one is any 
more evidence of imperfection, or of any loss or deterioration 
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of nature, than the other, when this is the very question, 
namely—Is the Divine nature such that He can assume this 
or that relation, if he wills to assume it ? 

To return to the general inquiry—Has the Deity pas- 
sions ? Little difficulty is found in the Scriptural declarations, 
as long as God is represented as loving, or exercising any of 
the benevolent emotions. 

The great objection arises when mention is made of emo- 
tions of the opposite kind. And yet, as far as passibility is 
concerned, the one class can no more be regarded as an im- 
perfection than the other. Both when philosophically con- 
sidered involve the same principle, and both are presented 
with the same freedom and boldness in the Scriptures. The 
Bible says that “ God is love,” and’ it also declares that**‘ he 
is a consuming fire.” The one implies the other. Love to 
right and the righteous (whatever that love may be) must in- 
volve hatred or anger, or, if the apparently milder term is 
preferred, aversion to sin and the sinner. ‘The one, too, must 
be the measure of the other, rising as it rises, and sinking as 

it sinks. If one is only a modification of the intellectual 
nature, so also must be the other. The mind may give the 
scholastic view a place among its speculative dogmas, but it 
must either do violence to its philosophy and take, as its 
practical and living creed, the more common view as derived 
from the unqualified Scriptural expressions, or its conceptions 
on these points must be reduced to a perfect blank. It is 
taught by some, that the Deity has love and hatred, but that 
they are, in all respects, unlike the human passion. If so, 
the human can in no respect be taken as a representative or 
illustration of them, and the common name has no propriety. 
It can be only a source of unmixed error. We might as well 
designate by the same word, magnitude and motion, or any 
other two ideas, that have no common essence in which, with 
various differences of quality, modification, and degree, they 
may be held to unite. If God’s love of virtue or hatred of 
sin is not, in some respects, like those which we are called 
upon to exercise, it is, of course, impossible for us to form, 
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we will not say a true, but, any conception in relation to 
them. Any moral power which the consideration of these at- 
tributes may exert in the soul, must necessarily be false in 
kind, as well as deficient in degree. But what are we to do 
with many parts of our Bibles, or-for what purpose was 
revelation given to us?) Why did the Holy Spirit employ 
such awful terms as the Hebrew mn and §s ji9n, or the 
Greek ogyy, if the great business of interpreters is to show 
that they mean nothing which has any correspondence in our 
own conceptions? When we read of the burning wrath, or 
“ heat of this great anger,” or of the overflowing loving-kind- 
ness and tender mercy, must we ever be on our guard against 
their literal effect upon the soul, until we have applied the 
corrective of some scholastic explanation? or will God most 
assuredly forgive us, if we do mingle with these terms such 
human conceptions of passion as they seem so naturally de- 
signed to produce in the soul ? 

If this mode of expression and conception is radically de- 
fective, the great difficulty is, to explain how the Author of 
revelation came to employ it. Admitting that any method 
that could be devised to bring the absolute truth down to our 
capacities, does, and must, necessarily, fall immensely short 
of the reality, yet, if the philosophical explanation comes 
nearer to it, why was it not adopted in the style of the 
Scriptures? We cannot, in our simplicity, at all understand, 
why the Spirit which dictated the Bible for our edification, 
should speak less intelligibly on these most important prac- 
tical points, than Swedenborg, or Prof. Bush, or Dr. Chan- 
ning. It may be said that when the Scriptures were written, 
the race was comparatively in its infancy ; and that, there- 
fore, the minds of men were not prepared to receive the truth. 
This is the famous doctrine of accommodation, which is so 
often brought in for this and other purposes. We could 
never comprehend it. There seems to be a vague notion, 
that the individual mind is now born with greater and higher 
capacities, or that that most undefined thing, the mind of the 
race, or “spirit of the age,” has in the course of time ad- 
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vanced to a higher manhood ; so that, certain teachings re- 
specting sin and God’s relation to it, which would have been 
utterly unintelligible to the Jew or the ancient Greek, are now 
capable of being received by the common mind of the com- 
mon mass. All who indulge in this language, are very care- 
ful to avoid telling us what they mean by it; and, indeed, 
they would be sadly puzzled, if required to come down from 
loose rhetoric to clear and precise definition. Surely it can- 
not be the advance or mere accumulation of physical science, 
and physical facts, that has made this wonderful difference. 
The most able advocate of this doctrine of progress, would 
find it very difficult to show in what way chemistry, or geolo- 
gy, or conchology even, had enabled us to form better notions 
of those states of the Divine mind, that correspond to human 
passion. There is no light upon the subject to be derived 
from the ancient philosophy.* If it be maintained, that this 
advance and superior position of the human mind has been a 
consequence of the promulgation of these very views, it is 
certainly a very vicious and circular mode of reasoning; be- 
cause, in the absence of that antecedent preparation from 
other sources, for which we in vain demand the proof, it 
seems to imply, that a previous comprehension of certain 





* There are some speculations of Cicero, (we think in his Tusculan Dispu- 
tations,) that are very similar to the modern theology to which we have alluded. 
Something of the same kind may be found in Aristotle’s metaphysical disqui- 
sition respecting his axivnros ovcia, or Unmoving and Immovable Mover. 
(Metaph. Lib. xi.7.) Plato also says, (4eynpov clva:,) that it is unbecoming for 
the Deity, either to rejoice or the contrary—(xaipew } ré ivavriov. Phileb. 
pa. 33, B). In fact some abstract notion of this sort bas been indulged in by 
speculative intellects, in all ages of the world, from the earliest Egyptian or 
Hindoo philosophy, down to Spinoza and Hegel; but what Christian heart 
could ever think of exchanging, for this cold transcendentalism, the warm and 
glowing language of the Spirit, as uttered by God's inspired Prophets and 
Apostles? Besides, if these examples prove any thing, they only show, that 
in this department of knowledge, there has really been no such great progress 
made, and that notwithstanding all the assumptions of many modern theolo- 
gians, the ancient philosophical world was as fully prepared for these lofty 
hyper-scriptural views, as those are, by whom the style and prima facie teach- 
ings of Revelation are discovered to be so much behind the science of the age. 
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truths is a necessary preparation for this very comprehension 
itself. If the human soul is capable of receiving them with- 
out such previous preparation, no reason whatever can be 
assigned, why revelation had not at first assumed an aspect, 
not merely so much more philosophical, but also so much 
nearer the truth. 

Why could not Abraham, and Moses, and Job, and Da- 
vid, and Solomon, and Isaiah, and John the Baptist, and Paul 
of Tarsus, have received these more transcendent views, if 
they really are more in accordance with the absolute verity 
than those which were actually given? They had, it is true, 
little or nothing of physical science; but what has that to do 
with the matter? They were men of comparatively pure 
and elevated minds, they were contemplative men, they thought 
much and intently of God, they conversed constantly with Him, 
they were men of prayer, they must have had all that clear- 
ness of the intellectual nature, which results from the purity, 
and simplicity, and single-mindedness of the moral—a condi- 
tion more favourable to the acquisition of correct and elevated 
views of religious truth, than any amount of what is generally 
termed science. Their writings, and the records left of them, 
clearly show that they were capable of the most lofty ideas 
of God. Could it be that he who said, The Judge of all the 
earth must do right; or he to whom The Almighty revealed 
himself as the I AM; or he who declared, The Heaven and 
Heaven of Heavens cannot contain thee ; or he who said, 
Thou art of purer eyes than to behold iniquity ; or he who 
in awe of the unfathomable mystery of the Divine Nature 
exclaimed, Who can by searching find out God ?—It is high- 
er than the Heavens, what canst thou do, it is deeper than 
Sheol, what canst thou know? or he who said, In thy light 
shall we see light— Whom have I in Heaven but thee, and there 
is none in all the earth I desire beside thee ; or he who heard 
the Seraphim crying, Holy! Holy! Holy! and who declares 
that, As the Heavens are high above the earth, so are God’s 
ways above our ways, and his thoughts above our thoughts ; 
—could it be, we ask, that such as these were incapable of 
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having revealed to them those elevated views of the Divine 
Nature and attributes, for which, it is said, even the common 
mind in the present advanced age of the world is prepared ? 

We say we do not understand this favourite doctrine of 
accommodation. God has undoubtedly, in some respects, 
made revelation progressive, but it must have been for a dif- 
ferent reason, and on a different principle from that which is 
commonly assigned. Besides, we have the same difficulty 
with the New Testament. The same style, in reference to 
this subject, is there adopted as in the Old; and yet, can any 
mind pretend, that through him who had been caught up to 
the third Heavens and heard ineffable things, God might not 
have communicated to the philosophers of Athens, to the acute 
Stoic, to the spiritualizing and idealizing Platonists, those 
transcendent views, which, it is maintained, have been reserved 
for times subsequent to the closing of the canon of Revela- 
tion ? 

The only sound conclusion is, that God chose the method 
he has employed in the Scriptures, not by way of accommo- 
dation for one age, but because it was the very best for all 
ages. Although it might not perfectly convey what is in its 
highest sense incommunicable to the human mind, still, it was 
that which, of all others comprehensible at all by us, comes 
the nearest to the truth, and which, therefore, it is not safe for 
us to gloss, improve upon, or in any way depart from. But, 
say some, this would require us to take literally all the language 
of the Scriptures, and to believe that God has hands, and 
eyes, and a human form. No other reply to this is needed, 
than that which is furnished immediately by the common 
sense. Noone is, or ever has been, in danger of mistaking 
such plainly figurative language. The merest child, the 
youngest scholar in the Sabbath school, understands it. It 
was designed, not as 2 necessary accommodation to necessary 
error, but for the same purpose for which it is proper, and will 
be proper in all ages, viz., to give vividness and strength to 
language. No doubt figurative expressions are used in the 
representation of passion ; but is the passion itself figurative 
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or unreal? If so, the figure, instead of giving vividness to 
truth, only imparts strength to error. We may well doubt, 
if even anthropomorphism would be a less venial error in the 
sight of God, than those refinements which destroy the moral 
power of some of the most solemn declarations of the Bible. 

The conclusion then to which we come is this: Admitting 
that the real doctrine on the subject is ineffable, and transcend- 
ing all finite comprehension, yet he who humbly trusts the 
method of the Scriptures, and, without any farther questioning 
or attempts at improvement, acts upon the belief that God 
truly /oves the righteous and ts angry with the sinner, and 
that his just wrath towards him is appeased by the expiatory 
sufferings of His own Divine Eternal Son—such an one, we 
say, is nearer to the ineffable truth, and has less of unavoida- 
ble error, than the man who adopts what he may be led to 
regard as the more philosophical conception. ‘To one who 
studies the Bible with the most devotion, the strong and im- 
passioned declarations to which we refer, instead of seeming to 
be imperfections, even necessary imperfections, in the Divine 
book, are the very parts, which, of all others, he would be 
least willing to lose. In a little wrath hid I my face from 
thee for a moment, but with everlasting loving-kindness will I 
have compassion upon thee, saith the Lord thy Redeemer.— 
The God who is of old is thy dwelling place, and underneath 
are the Everlasting Arms. Who that has any hope or feel- 
ing of a redeemed Christian, would exchange this style for 
any pantheistic expression of transcendental benevolence, or 
any Swedenborgian mysticism, or any philosophical rhapsody 
on the ubiquity of the Divine Providence? 

But to return from this apparent digression on a subject 
which is so intimately connected with that of the book before 
us,—we would say, in conclusion, that we have been occupied 
more with a general discussion of the subject of the work, 
than with any examination of its merits in a critical point of 
view. There are exceptions which we might take to a good 
many passages. We cannot at all agree with the author’s ex- 
treme view respecting the death of Christ. It seems suf- 
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ficient, even on his own theory, to regard the Divine Person 
as actually suffering the agonies which attended the separa- 
tion of the human soul from the body, without regarding him 
as laying down his Divine life. We were disposed, at first, 
to find fault with the style as too rhetorical and impassioned, 
but, on a reconsideration, are led to regard it as best adapted 
to the design which the writer proposes to himself,—namely, 
to arouse attention to a most important and practical yet neg- 
lected doctrine, and, at the same time, “to exalt and magnify 
the great atonement.” (Preface v.) With this end in view, 
we cannot help regarding it as a most timely and valuable 
production. Our American Church greatly needs works of 
this kind to arouse it from its semi-Nestorian lethargy. 
Whatever may be the true view, it can hardly be doubted, 
that in any aspect of the doctrine, we make far too little of 
the passion of the Divine Redeemer. The universal doc- 
trine of the Church in all ages, that the Eternal Son of God 
did truly suffer, seems almost to have dropped out of our The- 
ology, and out of our pulpits. Justification by Faith is 
preached, but, to a great extent, as a scholastic disquisition 
on the nature of faith, and the design of the atonement, whilst 
there is kept out of view that which is the very life of the 
doctrine, and which gives it all its dread importance. In 
many churches even this has been abandoned, and a mode of 
preaching introduced, which belongs as much to some systems 
of natural religion as to Christianity. Instead of its awful 
peculiarity—the propitiatory sufferings of the God-man, and 
the utter annihilation, when viewed in reference to it, of all 
human works, and of every other hope of salvation—there 
is the philosophy of the change of the governing purpose, the 
duty of submitting to God, of yielding up the heart, of seek- 
ing the truest happiness, and of resolving to serve the Lord. 
The religious experience, which is the result, has partaken 
of the same character. We do not wish to judge harshly, 
but it may with truth be said that one prominent characteristic 
of such preaching and such experience, is the practical ab- 
sence of the doctrine of a Divine, agonizing Redeemer. 
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It is in the intense contemplation of this central truth, of 
this peculiarity of Christianity, that the soul forgets all else 
beside, forgets its wretched works, its fancied righteousness, 
its resolutions of reform, forgets itself, forgets even its sins, 
whilst it thinks only of Him, and is filled with Him, who, in- 
stead of the ineffable joy that was set before him, (dvi 
tis yaoas, Heb. 12: 2,) endured the cross, discharged our heavy 
debt, and washed our souls in his own most precious blood. 





ARTICLE II. 


REMARKS, EXEGETICAL AND PRACTICAL, ON THE BOOK OF 
ECCLESIASTES. 


By Professor Exocn Poxn, DD. 


The Title of the Book. 


Tue word rs"p primarily signifies one who calls or as- 
sembles a multitude together; and secondarily, one who 
addresses them, when so assembled. Accordingly, in the 
Septuagint, it is rendered Exxdnotaorne, Preacher. Our Eng- 
lish translators have retained the Greek word, Ecclesiastes, 
as the title of the book, while in the book itself they constant- 
ly translate this word, and render it Preacher. ‘The book 
might very well have been denominated the Preacher ; or 
more properly, perhaps, a preachment, a discourse. It is a 
discourse, which may have been delivered, originally, to an 
assembled multitude of the Israelites, and was then recorded, 
under a Divine inspiration, to be read in their assemblies, 
and in the church of God, from that period to the end of the 
world. 


The Author of the Book. 


I agree with the Rabbins, with the ancient Christian 
fathers, and with almost the entire body of commentators, in 
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regarding Solomon as the author of this book. Indeed, I see 

\ not how this opinion should ever have been called in ques- 

tion. The author has much to say of himself, in different 
parts of the book, which can agree to no other man but 
Solomon. Thus, in the first chapter he says, “The words of 
the Preacher, the son of David, king of Jerusalem.” “I, 
the Preacher, was king over Israel in Jerusalem.” But none 
of the sons of David, except Solomon, ever “‘ was king over 
Israel in Jerusalem.” 

Again, Solomon is represented, in the sacred history, as a 
man of consummate wisdom. “I have given thee a wise 
and an understanding heart, so that there was none like thee 
before thee, neither after thee shall any arise like unto thee.” 
1 Kings 3: 12. So the writer of this book says of himself, 
“Thave gotten more wisdom than all they that have been 
before me in Jerusalem; yea, my heart had great experience 
of wisdom and knowledge.” Chap. 1: 16. 

Solomon is further represented by the sacred historian, 
as excelling all the Israelitish kings, in the grandeur of his 
buildings, the number of his servants, the splendour of his 
equipage, and the multitude of his possessions. Besides the 
magnificent temple which he erected in henour and for the wor- 
ship of God, he prepared superb palaces for himself and his 
household, and increased in riches, till silver came to be as 
stones in the streets of Jerusalem. 1 Kings 10: 21,27. Hear 
now the writer of the book before us describing his buildings, 
his possessions, and his wealth. ‘1 made me great works ; 
I builded me houses ; I planted me vineyards; I made me 
gardens and orchards, and I planted trees in them of all kinds 
of fruit. I made me pools of water, to water therewith the 
wood that bringeth forth trees. I got me servants and maid- 
ens, and had servants born in my house. Also I had great 
possessions of great and small cattle, above all that were in 
Jerusalem before me. I gathered me also silver and gold, 
and the peculiar treasure of kings and of the provinces. I 
gat me men-singers and women-singers, and the delights of 
the sons of men; as musical instruments, and that of all 
sorts. So I was great, and increased more than all that were 
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before me in Jerusalem ; also my wisdom remained with me.” 
Chap. 2: 4-9. Surely, no one acquainted with the history 
of Solomon can doubt that these words apply specifically to 
him, and in many particulars to no one else. 

It is further recorded of Solomon, that he had many wives, 
strange wives, wicked wives, who proved a snare to him, and 
turned him aside from following the Lord. 1 Kings 11: 3, 
4. And the writer of this book declares, “I find more bitter 
than death the woman whose heart is snares and nets, and 
her hands as bands.” ‘‘One man among a thousand have I 
found ; but a woman among all those have I not found.” 
Chap. 7: 26, 28. 

It is said of Solomon, that he wrote many proverbs. He 
was undoubtedly the author of the book of Proverbs, or of the 
greater part of it. We are told in the first book of the Kings 
(chap. 4: 32) that “he spake three thousand proverbs.” 
So it is said in Ecclesiastes, “Because the Preacher was 
wise, he still taught the people knowledge; yea, he gave 
good heed, and sought out and set in order many proverbs.” 
Chap. 12: 9. 

These coincidences are enough to prove, as conclusively as 
evidence of this nature can prove any thing, that the book of 
Ecclesiastes must have been written by Solomon. The ac- 
count which the writer, in various places, gives of himself was 
true of Solomon, and of no one else. Nor is it of any weight 
to allege, in opposition to this, that the book, in the original, 
contains some words not purely Hebrew ; words of foreign 
extraction. When we consider the extended commercial re- 
lations of Solomon, and the intercourse which he maintained, 
in many ways, with the surrounding nations, it is not at all 
strange that he became familiar with outlandish words. Nor 
is it strange that he should occasionally use such words, in a 
composition like that before us. 


The Time when the Book was written. 


The book of Ecclesiastes was not only written by Solo- 
mon, but seems to have been written by him late in life, 
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when he had run the round of worldliness and pleasure, and 
found it empty and vain. In this opinion, like the last, I am 
supported by the Rabbins, by the great body of Christian 
commentators, and (what is of more consequence) by evi- 
dence drawn from the book itself. Much of the language of 
the book is manifestly the language of years—of long con- 
tinued observation and experience. It is such as could not 
have been uttered, with any reason or propriety, by one in 
youth. Witness one of the passages already quoted, in which 
the writer speaks of the great things which he had done ;-- 
things which could only have been accomplished in a course 
of years. ‘“{ made me great works; builded me houses ; 
planted me vineyards ; made me gardens and orchards, and 
pools of water to water the same. I got me servants and 
maidens, and had servants born in my house.” To be able 
to say all this, and much more of the same sort, the writer 
must have lived a considerable time.* 

‘“‘T have seen all the works that are done under the sun, 
and behold all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” “All this 
have I seen; and I applied my heart unto every work that 
is done under the sun.” ‘I hated all my labour which I had 
taken under the sun ; because I should leave it unto the man 
that shall be after me; and who knoweth whether he shall be 
a wise man ora fool? Yet shall he have rule over all my 
labour wherein I have laboured, and wherein I have showed 
myself wise under the sun. This also is vanity.” In these 
verses, as in many others which might be quoted, the writer 
speaks as a youth could not speak. His language is that of 
a man in years. 

I may refer also to the description of the pains and infir- 
mities of age, recorded in the last chapter of the book. This 
description, which is as graphic as it is true, proclaims the 
writer to have been anold man. He speaks here, as in other 


* In the verses above quoted, Solomon speaks of having builded him houses. 
But we are told, in 1 Kings 9: 10, that the house of the Lord and the king’s 
house were not completed, until after Solomon had reigned twenty years. 
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places, from his own experience. With him, the period had 
arrived, when “ the grasshopper was a burthen,” and “ desire 
failed.’’ The years had come of which he was constrained 
to say, “I have no pleasure in them.” 


The Plan, Subject, Design, and Interpretation of the 
Book. 


Thus far, in remarking upon the book before us, I have 
pursued the track of the most approved commentators. In- 
deed, no intelligent, unprejudiced student can well pursue 
any other. But here our guides become discordant. As to 
the plan, the method, the subject, and object of the book, 
they disagree among themselves. 

One tells us that the book, or a considerable part of it, is 
of a dramatical character. There are several speakers, giv- 
ing utterance each to his own opinions. But who these 
speakers are, or where they are introduced—where the drama 
(if it be one) begins or ends, no one can tell. The whole 
book has the appearance of having been uttered by one 
speaker. The Preacher, the author of it, is one. 

Some think that we have here a regular, methodical, di- 
dactic discourse, respecting the highest good of man; showing 
in what it does not consist, and in what it does. And they 
go so far as to point out the different parts of the discourse ; 
the introduction, the divisions, the topics of argument, the 
peroration, etc. But to common minds, these different 
sections of the book are not obvious. Indeed, it is not 
likely that the royal preacher aimed to prepare his discourse 
methodically, at least, in the modern acceptation of the term. 

It has been proved already, that the author of this book 
was Solomon, and that it was written by him when he was an 
old man. In the course of his life, Solomon had mingled 
largely with the world. He had amassed its riches, he had 
possessed its honours, he had pursued and enjoyed its plea- 
sures to the full; and when he had run the whole giddy 
round, and made a complete experiment, he sits down, under 
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a Divine inspiration, to record the result. And he does it in 
the most emphatic terms—terms which lie at the basis, and 
constitute the motto, the text of the entire discourse: ‘ Vani- 
ty of vanities, saith the Preacher ; vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity.” 

And as it was experience which led Solomon to the choice 
of his text, so the greater part of the discourse is to be regarded 
as a relation of his own personal experience. At least, this 
is the idea which, as it seems to me, we are to carry with us 
through the entire book, if we would rightly understand it. 
We are to regard it as proceeding from Solomon the aged ; 
and to be, in great measure, an account of the workings of his 
own mind—a narrative of what he had seen, thought and 
felt, purposed and accomplished, during his eventful life, and 
of the conclusions to which he was solemnly brought at the 
close of it. Mingled with the narrative, there would be, we 
might expect, many wise suggestions and counsels ; and so, 
in fact, we find them. Here are striking analogies, weighty 
instructions, solemn warnings, pungent reproofs ; but the lead- 
ing idea running through the whole, is that of experience. 
Carrying this idea along with us, it will not be hard to under- 
stand those parts of the book, which have been regarded as 
most difficult of interpretation. 

In studying the experience of Solomon, it must be kept 
in mind that he was a pious man, in his youth. No one can 
doubt this, who has ever read his prayers, at the time of his 
inauguration, and at the dedication of the temple, and who 
remembers the glorious answers with which his supplications, 
on both these great occasions, were crowned. And not only 
was Solomon pious at the commencement of his reign, but his 
life was in a good degree consistent and faithful for many 
years. It was not till the eleventh year of his reign that the 
temple was dedicated, at which time he offered that memora- 
ble dedicatory prayer ; and it was several years subsequent to 
this, that “the Lord appeared to him the second time,” and 
renewed his gracious promises on condition of continued fidel- 
ity, while at the same time he severely threatened him, in 
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case he declined. 1 Kings 6: 38. 9: 1,10. It may be 
said of Solomon, therefore—we hope it may—that during the 
greater part of his reign, he walked in the ways of David his 
father. 

But it could hardly be expected of a good man, who 
plunged so deeply into the world, who drank so largely of 
the Circean cup, that he should escape unharmed. In the 
earnest pursuit of knowledge and of wealth ; in the possession 
of increased and increasing honours ; in the indulgence, to sa- 
tiety, of sensual pleasures, and some of them forbidden plea- 
sures ; his heart became engrossed, his conscience blunted, 
and his affections were drawn away from God. His unwor- 
thy female associates, his wives and concubines, had a pow- 
erful influence in this direction. In the simple but expressive 
language of Scripture, “when Solomon was old, his wives 
turned away his heart after other gods.” How long he con- 
tinued in this state of declension, we do not know. As he 
was advanced in life when it commenced, and as he was un- 
doubtedly recovered from it before he died, we may hope that 
it did not continue many years. And while it did continue, 
Solomon was not as one who had never known and loved the 
Lord. “His wisdom,” we are told, “remained with him.” 
He had desires, endeavours, struggles, conflicts, monitions of 
conscience, and strivings of the Spirit, such as are known 
only to the child of God. The workings of his great mind, 
at this melancholy period, must have been very peculiar, and 
very instructive ; and to record these, for the benefit of others, 
seems to have been a principal object with him, in writing the 
book of Ecclesiastes. 

To discover the summum bonum, the chief good of man, 
had long been a problem with the wise men of the East. 
Toward this much mooted question, the mind of Solomon 
seems to have been powerfully directed. He sought to “ dis- 
cover what is that good for the sons of men which they 
should do under the heaven, all the days of their life.” 
Chap. 2: 3. The method which he took, in pursuing this 
inquiry, was not one of philosophical speculation, but of in- 
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duction, of fact. As he had abundant means for making the 
experiment, he determined to test it in his own personal ex- 
perience. And so we find him (according to his own account 
of the matter, as recorded in the book before us) turning this 
way and that, chasing first this phantom and then that, and 
pronouncing one after another to be “ vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” 

«T said in my heart, Go to now, I will prove thee with 
mirth ; therefore enjoy pleasure. And behold, this also is 
vanity.” Chap. 2: 1. 

Again, ‘‘] sought in my heart to give myself unto wine, 
and to lay hold on folly. 1 made me great works; I builded 
me houses ; I planted me vineyards,” etc. ‘‘ And whatsoever 
mine eyes desired, I kept not from them. I withheld not 
my heart from any joy. Then I looked on all the works that 
my hands had wrought, and on all the labour that I had la- 
boured to do; and behold, all was vanity and vexation of 
spirit, and there was no profit under the sun.” Chap. 2: 
3-11. 

Still another experiment Solomon tells us of. “I applied 
mine heart to know, and to search, and to seek out wisdom, 
and the reason of things, and to know the wickedness of 
folly, even of foolishness and madness. And I find more 
bitter than death the woman whose heart is snares and nets, 
and her hands asbands. Behold, this have I found, saith the 
Preacher, counting one by one, to find out the account: one 
man among a thousand have I found; but a woman among 
all those have I not found.”* Chap. 7: 25-28. 

In describing the workings of his mind, amid his various 
experiments and observations, Solomon tells us of the vain 
and sinful thoughts, which he occasionally indulged. At 
one time he said in his heart, ‘As it happeneth to the fool, 
so it happeneth even to me; and why was.I then more 
wise? This also is vanity.” Again, he said, “There is 


* Solomon’s harem of outlandish women was no place to look for a virtu- 
ous wife, a confiding and faithful bosom companion. 
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nothing better for a man than that he should eat and drink, 
and that he should make his soul enjoy good in his labor.” 
Chap. 2: 15, 24. 

When he “considered all the oppressions that are done 
under the sun, and the tears of such as were oppressed, and 
they had no comforter,” then, says he, “I praised the dead 
which are already dead more than the living which are yet 
alive.” Chap. 4: 1, 2. 

«All things have I seen in the days of my vanity. 
There is a just man that perisheth in his righteousness; and 
there is a wicked man that prolongeth his life in his wicked- 
ness.” In view of instances of this sort, Solomon gave way 
to reflections such as these: “Be not righteous overmuch, 
neither make thyself overwise. Why shouldst thou destroy 
thyself? Be not overmuch wicked, neither be thou foolish. 
Why shouldst thou die before thy time?” Chap. 7: 15-17. 

Again, when Solomon saw that “ there be just men, unto 
whom it happeneth according to the work of the wicked, and 
that there be wicked men, to whom it happeneth according to 
the work of the righteous; then,” says he, “I commended 
mirth ; because a man hath no better thing under the sun, 
than to eat, and drink, and to be merry; for that shall abide 
with him of bis labour, all the days of his life, which God 
giveth him under the sun.” Chap. 8: 14, 15. 

On one occasion, Solomon expresses the following 
strange opinions: “ All things come alike to all. There is 
one event to the righteous and to the wicked; to the good, 
to the clean, and to the unclean ; to him that sacrificeth, and 
to him that sacrificeth not. As is the good, so is the sinner ; 
and he that sweareth, as he that feareth an oath.”” Chap. 
9:2. At another time, he was so much beside himself as 
to believe and say, “ That which befalleth the sons of men ° 
befalleth beasts; even one thing befalleth them. As the one 
dieth, so dieth the other; yea, they have all one breath ; so that 
man hath no pre-eminence above a beast. All go unto one 
place; all are of the dust, and all turn to dust again.” 
Chap. 3: 19, 20. 
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I have presented these extracts from the book under con- 
sideration, to illustrate what was before said, as to the nature 
and design of the discourse. We have here Solomon speak- 
ing in the language of experience. He is narrating the ope- 
rations of his own mind, his thonghts, feelings, reflections, 
purposes, at different periods of his life, and more especially 
during the melancholy season of his religious declension. 
And if it be thought strange that a good man should ever 
have such thoughts—thoughts better becoming an Epicure or 
Atheist, than a wise and pious Israelite—and more especially 
that he should record them, in narrating his experience; I 
have only to reply, that other good men have done the same, 
and done it almost in our own times. The following is from 
the experience of the pious John Bunyan, as related by him- 
self: ‘‘ Whole floods of blasphemies against both God, and 
Christ, and the Scriptures, were poured upon my spirit, to 
my great confusion and astonishment. ‘These blasphemous 
thoughts were such as stirred up questions in me against the 
very being of God, and of his beloved Son ; as whether there 
were, in truth, a God, or Christ ; and whether the holy Scrip- 
tures were not rather a cunning story, a fable, than the holy 
and pure word of God.’’* 

So the late Dr. Payson, in detailing his exercises, says, 
“‘O the temptations that have harassed me for the last three 
months! Ihave met with nothing like them in books. I 
dare not mention them to any mortal, lest they should trouble 
him, as they have troubled me. But if I should become an 
apostate, and write against religion, it seems to me that I 
could bring forward objections which would shake the faith of 
all the Christians in the world. What I marvel at is, that 
the arch-deceiver has never been permitted to suggest them 
to some of his own scribes, and have them published. They 
would, if I mistake not, make fearful work with Christians for 
a time, though God would doubtless enable them to overcome 


* Ivimey’s Life of Bunyan, p. 64. 
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in the end.”” Again, Payson says, “ My difficulties increase 
every year. All the atheistical, deistical, and heretical objec- 
tions which I meet with in books are childish babblings, com- 
pared with those which Satan suggests, and which he urges 
upon the mind with a force which seems irresistible. Yet I 
am often obliged to write sermons, and to preach, when these 
objections beat upon me like a whirlwind, and almost distract 
me.”’* 

If it be said that the expressions here quoted are but oc- 
casional, in the private writings of Christians, and are mani- 
festly contrary to the general sentiment of their minds, and 
feeling of their hearts, I admit it. And the same was true of 
Solomon. The infidel] expressions quoted from him are but 
occasional with him, and were doubtless forced upon him, by 
the suggestions of Satan and of his evil heart, during the dark 
period of his wandering from God. Mingled up with these, 
not only in the same book, but often in the same chapter, are 
noble sentiments—excellent moral precepts—lessons of Di- 
vine and heavenly wisdom ; and if it be asked, how we are 
to distinguish the good from the bad, the true from the false ; 
I answer, just as we should do, in any other case. We are 
to refer to the standard of an enlightened reason and con- 
science ; and more especially to the unerring standard of the 
Bible, taken as a whole. We are to be guided, in such 
cases, by the general current of Scripture; or by what has 
been denominated the analogy of faith. How are we to dis- 
tinguish, in the writings of Bunyan and Payson, between the 
important truths of religion, and what may be regarded as the 
suggestions of Satan? Or, to adduce a case more strictly in 
point, I may refer to the book of Job. Here are several 
speakers, frequently uttering contradictory sentiments, all of 
which cannot be true; and how are we to distinguish be- 
tween what is true, and what not? He who can answer 


* Memoirs of Payson, p. 434. Similar expressions may be found in the 
recorded exercises of Richard Baxter, of Increase and Cotton Mather, and of 
other excellent Christians. 
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this question, can tell us how to make a similar distinction in 
the book of Ecclesiastes. In both cases, as I said, we are to 
be guided by an enlightened understanding and conscience, 
and by the general current of Scripture testimony, in refer- 
ence to the same subjects. We have no right so to interpret 
any single passage, as to contradict the general current of 
Scripture. And we have no occasion in the books referred to, 
to do violence to any particular passages, in order to make them 
harmonize with the rest of Scripture. Job’s three friends, 
and perhaps Job himself, in connexion with much that was 
true and important, gave utterance to improper things ; 
things which are not to be approved or justified. And so did 
Abraham, when he denied his wife. So did Jacob, when he 
deceived his father, and secured his blessing by artifice and 
falsehood. So did Peter, when he dissembled at Antioch, 
and Paul withstood him to his face. And so did Solomon, 
during the dark period of his worldliness and declension. He 
had many vain, sinful, improper thoughts. He formed sinful 
purposes, and sometimes carried them into execution. And 
in the book of Ecclesiastes, he has confessed all this; has 
told of the pain which his errors and wanderings occasioned 
him; and has faithfully warned all those who come to a 
knowledge of his case, not to follow in his steps. 

There is hardly a more itmportant distinction, in reference 
to the Bible, than that between revelation and inspiration. 
Revelation is a direct and supernatural communication of 
truth from God to man.. Inspiration has respect to the as- 
sistance which the writers received in penning -the sacred 
volume. We can conceive of God’s making revelations to 
men, which have never been committed to writing at all ; 
or if written, may have been recorded without special inspira- 
tion. On the other hand, the Bible contains many things, 
written under a Divine inspiration, which cannot be regarded 
as the revealed truth of God. For example, the declaration 
of the serpent to our first mother, “ Ye shall not surely die,” 
was written under a Divine inspiration ; but so far from being 
revealed truth, it was the first and greatest lie that was ever 
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propagated in the earth. So in the Bible we have, often, the 
speeches of wicked men; as that of Korah and his company 
against Moses; and that of the orator who impleaded Paul. 
These have been faithfully recorded by the pen of inspira- 
tion ; still, they are no part of the truth of God, but the ma- 
licious murmurings and calumnies of his enemies. The books 
of Job and of Ecclesiastes were written, throughout, under a 
Divine inspiration; yet they both contain passages which, 
considered separately, are not the truth of God. The former 
contains the unfounded accusations and reproaches of Job’s 
three friends ; the latter, Solomon’s account, faithfully drawn 
up—penned under the inspiration of the Almighty-—of the 
vain and sinful thoughts which he harbored and expressed, 
during the period of his wandering from God. These expres- 
sions are not to be quoted or referred to, as revealed truth. 
Nor should Christians undertake, by dint of explanation, to 
make them harmonize with other parts of the Bible. They 
were written for our warning, and not for our direct instruc- 
tion and belief. They were designed to show us the depths 
to which a good man may fall, and excite us to watchfulness 
against similar temptations and dangers. Let them be used 
for the purpose for which they were written, and not be per- 
verted to another purpose, and they will then be profitable, as 
all Scripture is, “‘for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness.” 

I have said that the book of Ecclesiastes—in connexion 
with the writer’s account of his own experience—contains 
excellent lessons of practical wisdom. I may go farther and 
say, that we have in this book clear and frequent expressions 
of Divine and holy truth. We have here set before us, not 
only the vanity and emptiness of the world, but the being, 
the perfections, the sovereignty and providence of God. We 
are impressively taught the great evil of sin. We are further 
taught the immortality of the human spirit, which, when the 
dust returns to the earth as it was, is said to return to God who 
gave it. We also learn the certainty of a coming judgment, 
and of a future and righteous retribution. ‘* Know thou, that 
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for all these things God will bring thee into judgment.” 
“ God shall bring every work into judgment, with every se- 
cret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil.” 

I have before remarked, that the grand topic of inquiry 
with Solomon, as with many other Eastern sages, seems to 
have been, What is the chief good of man? In what does 
his highest happiness consist? It was to solve this inquiry, 
that Solomon plunged into the world, and tried one foolish 
experiment after another—all which proved in the end to be 
but “ vanity and vexation of spirit.” But he does not leave 
the subject thus. He does not dismiss it, until the great prob- 
lem is satisfactorily solved. ‘‘ Let us bear the conclusion of 
the whole matter: Fear God, and keep his commandments ; 
for this is the whole duty of man.” Certainly no discourse 
ever ended better than this. No preacher ever brought his 
remarks to a nobler and more impressive conclusion. Here 
is, indeed, the chief good of man—sought with long earnest- 
ness, and with many and painful disappointments, but found 
at last, and sounded forth in the most solemn accents to the 
world: Fear Gop, AND KEEP HIS COMMANDMENTS; FOR 
THIS Is THE WHOLE DuTy oF MAN. ‘This single sentence, if 
Solomon had written no more at the close of life, had been 
enough to retrieve his character, and vindicate his claim to 
that wisdom and piety, for which his earlier years were so 
much distinguished. 

But this leads to another remark. The book before us 
satisfactorily proves, that Solomon was not “a cast-away.” 
He did not “ fall from grace,” according to the usual accepta- 
tion of that term, and relapse into a state of utter apostacy ; but 
merely declined from the path of duty, wandered, for a time, 
from the right way of the Lord; and on repentance and re- 
formation, was at length restored. Of his repentance and re- 
covery, the book of Ecclesiastes furnishes, to my mind, con- 
clusive proof. And here I do not so much rely upon par- 
ticular passages, as upon the general strain of the book. 
We know the temptations which beset and overcame Solo- 
mon. We know the courses of worldliness and sensuality 
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upon which he entered, and which proved the occasion of his 
fall. And now, in the book before us, he makes full and 
honourable confession of all this. He tells us that he did enter 
upon these forbidden courses, and why he entered upon them ; 
and how they proved to him a “ vexation of spirit” —a 
source of anguish “more bitter than death.” He goes into 
particulars on this painful subject ; palliating nothing, con- 
cealing nothing, and disclosing the humiliating and terrible 
results to which he successively came. ‘I gave my heart to 
know madness and folly. 1 perceived that this also is vexa- 
tion of spirit.” —I said in my heart, Go to now, I will prove 
thee with mirth ; therefore enjoy pleasure.” But “I said of 
laughter, It is mad; and of mirth, What doeth it ?’—Again, 
“IT sought in my heart to give myself unto wine, and to lay 
hold on folly.” And “I hated life, because the work that 
is done under the sun is grievous unto me ; for all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit. Yea, I hated all my labour which I 
had taken under the sun.” 

The phraseology of Solomon’s confessions, like that of his 
proverbs, is somewhat peculiar. It lacks the poetical, pas- 
toral imagery of the Psalms, and is of rather a mystical, philo- 
sophical character. The fool, with Solomon, is a wicked 
man; and madness and folly are equivalent to transgression 
and sin. When he tells us, therefore, that he “ gave his 
heart to know madness and folly,” and “to lay hold on 
folly ;” this is a public and solemn confession of his guilt. 
The phrase, “ vexation of spirit,” so often recurring through- 
out the book, is also one of peculiar intensity. It imports, 
according to the literal sense of the original, contrition of 
spirit, a breaking of the heart. The book of Ecclesiastes, 
therefore, or a considerable part of it, is to be regarded in much 
the same light as the penitential Psalms of David. It is 
a relation, from the lips of Solomon himself, of his own dis- 
tressing experience, in wandering away from God. It is a 
public acknowledgment of his sin and guilt. And I can 
hardly conceive of a more interesting spectacle than to see 
this great and good man—this wisest of ancient kings—as- 
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sembling his courtiers and his people around him, near the 
close of life, to tell them of his mistakes and errors, and 
of the pain which the recollection of these things occasioned 
him ; to make confession before them of his sins, and warn 
them against following in the same forbidden paths ;—taking 
occasion, at the same time, to utter the most weighty coun- 
sels; to publish the most solemn truths ; and to lead forward 
the minds of all, whether young or old, saints or sinners, 
to the grand conclusion: “ Fear God, and keep his com- 
mandments ; for this is the whole duty of man.” 


Practical Lessons for the Aged. 


The example of Solomon, as presented in the book of 
Ecclesiastes, is an instructive one to all those who—like him, 
at the period when the book was written—are advanced in 
years. We here find Solomon instituting a severe and solemn 
review of his past life. He calls to mind the thoughts he 
had indulged, the designs he had formed, the scenes he had 


witnessed, the works he had undertaken and accomplished, 
and the results of wisdom to which he had been led. And 
thus it becomes every aged person often to do. Every man’s 
history should be an interesting and instructive one, at least to 
himself. And whether it be a written history or not, it should 
be a well-remembered history. It should be an oft and 
solemnly reviewed history. The history of every person 
living is soon to be reviewed, in the clear light of an eternal 
scene. “ God will bring every work into judgment, with every 
secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil.” In 
anticipation of that scene, it becomes us oft to look back , 
upon our past course of life, review the ground we have been 
over, and see to it that we are ready to give up our account 
with joy. 

We find Solomon not only reviewing his past life, but 
making confession of his past errors and sins. Let his ex- 
ample, in this respect, be imitated by the aged universally. 
No person, who has lived long in the world, can look back 
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upon his past course of thought and feeling, conversation and 
pursuit, but with emotions of sorrow. However his charac- 
ter may have appeared to other eyes, to his own it seems ex- 
ceedingly defective. At best, it is shaded with many dark 
spots. It cannot be seriously contemplated without “ vexa- 
tion of spirit.”” In these circumstances, what is the man of 
years todo? Shall he shut his eyes upon the truth, turn 
away from the dark spectacle, try to forget his sins, and then 
flatter himself that they do not exist? This did not Solomon ; 
and this should no person, in like circumstances, dare to at- 
tempt. ‘He that covereth his sins shall not prosper; but 
whoso confesseth and forsaketh them shall find mercy.” Sol- 
omon confessed his sins. We trust that he forsook them, and 
found mercy. And every sinner, whether young or old, 
should do the same. He should search out his sins, and come 
to the knowledge of them. And when he has found them, 
let him bring them out singly and collectively, and slay them 
before the Lord. Let him humbly and penitently confess 
them before God, and if they have been of a nature to injure 
his fellow-men, they should be confessed before them also. 
This work may be painful to the aged sinner, but it will be 
honourable to him. It is the only way in which to retrieve and 
establish his character among men. It is the only way in 
which to prepare for the just judgment of God, and for the 
retributions of eternity. 

Again; Solomon, when old and about to leave the world, 
seems to have had his thoughts much upon death and eternal 
things. Aware that “the silver cord must soon be loosed, 
and the golden bowl broken, and the pitcher be broken at 
the fountain, and the wheel broken at the cistern”—that he 
must shortly ‘“‘go to his long home, and the mourners go 
about the streets,’ his thoughts seem to have dwelt upon 
these solemn subjects. He revolved them often in his mind, 
viewed them in different attitudes and lights, and spoke of 
them in that variety of impressive imagery which has just 
been quoted. In this respect, his example is worthy of all 
imitation, especially by those who are advanced in years. 
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The young may die soon; the aged must. With them, the 
stage of life is almost run. The time of their departure is at 
hand. And what can be more appropriate for them, than to 
“walk thoughtful on the silent, solemn shore of that vast 
ocean they must sail so soon?” They should make them- 
selves familiar with the scenes and the subject of death. 
They should “say to corruption, thou art our father ; and to 
the worm, thou art our sister and mother.”’ Let them dwell 
on these subjects till they lose their terror, and can be con- 
templated rather with satisfaction than with dread. 

Still again, we find Solomon, when about to close his 
earthly pilgrimage, diligently employed in giving instruction 
to those who should come after him.. Here is another point in 
which the aged generally may profit by his example. It has 
been well said, ‘‘ Days should speak, and multitude of years 
should teach wisdom.” ‘Those who have lived long in the 
world, and have had much experience, and many opportuni- 
ties for reading and hearing, for observation and reflection, 
may be supposed to be wiser than those in younger life. ‘They 
ought to be wiser. Every old person has passed through 
scenes, and received impressions, and learned lessons peculiar 
to himself; and these lessons he should feel under obligations 
to impart, for the benefit of others. He should warn them of 
the dangers to which he sees them exposed, but of which they, 
in their ignorance, may be insensible. He should tell them of 
his own mistakes and errors, that they may profit by his ex- 
ample. Especially should he caution them against negligence 
and delay, in preparing for the scenes and retributions of eter- 
nity. Let him say to one and all, in the impressive language 
of the book before us, ‘“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might; for there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither thou goest.” 


Practical Lessons for the Young. 


The Book of Ecclesiastes contains important lessons not 
only for the aged, but for the young. Like every wise man, 
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Solomon felt a peculiar solicitude for the young. He knew 
the importance of the rising generation. He saw them grow- 
ing up to take the places of their fathers—saw all those in- 
stitutions which he so much valued destined to pass shortly 
into their hands, and he could not but feel a deep interest in 
their welfare. He could not refrain imparting to them his 
dying counsels. He warned the youth of his own age, and 
through them of every succeeding age, that their sun would 
not always be bright; that it might soon be overshadowed ; 
and that it became them, in the season of hope and promise, 
to prepare for “the days of darkness, for they would be 
many.” “Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, 
in which thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.” <“Re- 
move sorrow from thy heart, and put away evil from thy 
flesh, for childhood and youth are vanity.” 

Not only in this book, but in the Proverbs, Solomon every 
where manifests the deepest solicitude for the right instruction 
and welfare of the young. “ Hear, ye children, the instruc- 
tion of a father, and attend to know understanding. Wis- 
dom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom. Exalt her, 
and she shall promote thee; she shall bring thee to honour 
when thou dost embrace her. She shall be to thine head an 
ornament of grace; a crown of glory shall she deliver unto 
thee.” 

But after all his earnestness for the happiness of the young, 
and all the counsels which he had imparted for their benefit, 
Solomon had too much knowledge of human nature not to 
apprehend that many among them would slight his warnings, 
and persist in wickedness. He knew how characteristic it 
was of thoughtless, inconsiderate youth, to affect liberty and 
independence ; to be impatient of restraint ; to walk in the 
ways of their heart, and in the sight of their eyes; to insist 
on doing as they pleased without control. Accordingly he 
addresses such, near the close of the book before us—among 
his ast words, of which we have any knowledge—in a strain 
of dreadful irony—more affecting and awful than any mode 
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of direct address could be—and says, “ Rejoice, O young 
man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of 
thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, and in the 
sight of thineeyes; but know thou, that for all these things 
God will bring thee into judgment.” As though he had 
said, ‘ You like to have your liberty, and you may have it. 
You like to pursue your own way, and you shall: 


Taste the delights your souls desire, 
And give a loose to all your fire: 


but remember one thing: there is to be a day of judgment ; 
of solemn, awful, impartial judgment : 


God from on high beholds your thoughts ; 
His book records your secret faults ; 

The works of darkness you have done 
Must all appear before the sun. 


For all these things, saith the Preacher, God will bring you 
into judgment.’ It is difficult to see how Solomon could 


have dealt more faithfully with the young, of all characters, 
than he did; and if those of his own age did not profit by 
his counsels, if those of the present age do not profit by them; 
the fault must be theirs, not his. 


Practical Lessons for the People of God. 


The case of Solomon, as exhibited in his personal history, 
and in the book before us, is full of instruction for the people 
of God. Notwithstanding Solomon’s great wisdom, and his 
early and distinguished piety—notwithstanding his exalted 
rank, his numberless blessings, the peculiar obligations under 
which he was laid, and his many and strong inducements to 
continue faithful with his God; yet he fell. He trusted too 
much to his own strength. He ventured too far, in the vain 
search after happiness. His temptation was similar to that of 
our first parents, who would fain “be as gods, knowing good 
and evil ;” and like them he was overcome by it, and fell un- 
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der the power of his spiritual enemies. His fall taught him 
important lessons ; and it should teach Christians at this day 
the same. They should learn from it their own weakness 
and dependence. They should learn the importance of keep- 
ing out of harm’s way. They should-learn to pray with in- 
creasing constancy and earnestness, ‘“ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil.’”’ Cases like that of Solomon 
should serve deeply to impress Divine counsels and warnings 
such as these: ‘ Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, 
neither let the mighty man glory in his might, let not the rich 
man glory in his riches; but let him that glorieth glory in this, 
that he understandeth and knoweth me, that I am the Lord 
which exercise loving-kindness, judgment, and righteousness 
in the earth.” “Let him that thinketh he standeth, take 
heed lest he fall.” Jer. 9: 23,24. 1 Cor. 10: 12. 
Again; the case of Solomon goes to illustrate God’s usual 
method of dealing with his people, when they do fall into 
sin. “If his children forsake my law, and walk not in my 
judgments ; if they break my statutes and keep not my com- 
mandments ; then will I visit their transgression with a rod, 
and their iniquity with stripes.” God did visit Solomon’s 
transgression with a rod, and his iniquity with stripes. His 
old age was embittered with the most painful regrets, in view 
of his past backslidings and wanderings. He had deep con- 
trition of heart, and “ vexation of spirit,” because of his sins. 
Nor was this all. “The Lord stirred up adversaries unto 
Solomon, Hadad the Edomite;’”’ and ‘ Rezon the son of 
Eliadah ;” and “Jeroboam the son of Nebat.” 1 Kings, chap. 
11. His iniquities were also visited upon bis children. The 
greater part of Solomon’s splendid kingdom was rent out of 
the hands of his foolish son, and given to his servant. Also 
the immense wealth which Solomon had gathered—“ the 
treasures of the house of the Lord, and of the king’s house, 
and the shields of gold which he had made’’—all was in a few 
years scattered, and given into the hands of the proud monarch 
of Egypt. 1 Kings 14: 26. Verily, it isan evil and bitter 
thing for God’s people to allow themselves in sin. Every 
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step they take in sin is replete with danger, and is sure to 
bring them into trouble. If they were not God’s people, 
if they were not in covenant with him, he might leave them, 
as he does the wicked, to prosper in their pride. He might 
suffer them to wander away and perish. But God’s children 
are in covenant with him. Their Father in heaven hath 
bound himself by oath and covenant to take care of them; 
to raise them when they fall; to restore them when they 
wander; to humble them and keep them humble; and at 
length to receive them to his heavenly kingdom. And if he 
can fulfil his covenant toward them in no other way, he must 
employ stripes. He must, and he will inflict the rod. It is 
time that the people of God understood this matter thorough- 
ly ; and as they would avoid his chastening rod, let them 
avoid those things which make it needful for their covenant 
God and Father to inflict his chastisements. 


Lessons of Warning for the Impenitent and the Worldly. 


The Book of Ecclesiastes is an instructive and profitable 
one for impenitent sinners ; and for sinners of every descrip- 
tion of character. They should here learn, that though they 
may forget God, he never forgets them. Though they may 
not be sensible of his presence or his eye, still he is ever 
with them; his eye follows them in every place ; he sees all 
their ways and counts all their steps; and he “ will bring 
every work into judgment, with every secret thing, whether it 
be good, or whether it be evil.” “Though a sinner do evil 
a hundred times, and his days be prolonged ; yet surely I 
know that it shall be well with them that fear God, who fear 
before him ; but it shall not be well with the wicked.” No; 
‘<é¢ shall not be well with the wicked.” Chap. 8: 12, 13. 

But no class of the impenitent are so solemnly admonished 
in the book before us, as the worldly—those who love and pur- 
sue the present world. Of all men that ever lived, Solomon 
had the highest advantages for making a full experiment of the 
world. And he entered upon the experiment with the great- 
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est earnestness. He tried it, too, in all its forms. If wealth 
can make any one happy, it should have made him so; for 
he possessed it to repletion. He acquired gold, till he hardly 
knew what to do with it; and he made silver to be as stones 
in the streets of Jerusalem. So, if worldly honour can make 
any mortal happy, it should have had this effect upon Solomon. 
For he had climbed all its steps, and securely reposed upon its 
summit. Whatever honour, and power, and the gratification of 
ambition can do for any man, they had done for him. Or, if 
worldly and sensual pleasures can confer happiness, then Sol- 
omon must have been superlatively happy. For he denied 
himself no gratification of this sort. He withheld not his 
heart from any joy. Or if true happiness is to be found in 
outward splendour and magnificence, or in the successful ac- 
complishment of great undertakings; then Solomon must 
have been ahappy man. For in respect to these, he excelled 
all the monarchs of the East. His fame went abroad to dis- 
tant nations, and kings came together to hear his wisdom, and 
to see his glory. 

Such, then, was the experiment which Solomon actually 
and personally made. Such was the extent to which he tried, 
pursued, acquired and possessed the world. It verily seems 
as though Divine providence prepared the way for him, and 
brought him forward upon the stage of life, and held him up 
as an example of all that the world can do for man, and of the 
utmost extent to which it can go, towards making him happy. 
And now what was the result? Solomon has recorded it— 
recorded it in mature old age—truly and faithfully recorded 
it—recorded it with the pen of inspiration. And what is it? 
Lovers of the world of every description, hearken. What is 
it? ‘“ Vanity OF VANITIES, SAITH THE PREACHER; VAN- 
ITY OF VANITIES, ALLIs vANiTy.” ‘I tried this experiment,’ 
the Preacher goes on to tell us, ‘and I found it vanity and 
vexation of spirit. I tried that, and I found it vanity and 
veration of spirit. I tried a third, and it was vanity and ver- 
ation of spirit, and so it was with them all; all was vanity 
and vexation of spirit.’ 
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Lovers of the world, is not this enough ? Ought not this 
to satisfy you? Ye, whose hearts are set upon wealth—who 
make gold your god; do you expect to become richer than 
Solomon? Yet his wealth failed to satisfy him ; and shall 
yours ever satisfy you?) Ye who aspire to fame, and dote 
upon worldly distinctions and honours ; do you expect to at- 
tain to higher honours than Solomon? Do you expect to 
surround yourselves with greater splendour and magnificence ? 
Yet his honours proved a bubble, at the last. Will yours (if 
you reach them) be any more substantial? And ye votaries 
of sinful, sexual pleasure, who know no other enjoyments 
than those of appetite and lust ; look at Solomon, and learn 
a lesson of wisdom from him. Do your means of gratifica- 
tion equal his? Do you expect that they ever can equal his? 
And if his were vanity and vexation of spirit, what have you 
to hope from yours? 

Lovers of the world of every description, learn a lesson 
of wisdom from the case of Solomon. Profit by the example 
which has been set before you. Having tried every thing 
earthly, and found it all. vain, Solomon repaired ‘anew to the 
unfailing Source of good. He came back to the fountain of 
living waters. To fear God, and keep his commandments, he 
found to be the whole duty, and the highest and only happi- 
nessof man. Let my world-loving, impenitent readers come 
with him to the same conclusion, and they shall experience 
the same result. Their oft-cheated, disappointed hearts shall 
then be satisfied. ‘Their weary souls shall find arest. They 
shall begin to realize, in their own experience, the truth of 
what our Saviour said to the woman of Samaria: “ He that 
drinketh” at the fountains of earth—drink he ever so much— 
“shall thirst again; but he that drinketh of the water that I 
shall give him, shall never thirst ; but the water that I shall 
give him, shall be within him a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life.” 
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ARTICLE HI. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


By Rev. Mixes P. Squier, Geneva, N.Y. 


Tose discussions in mental science, which have, of late, 
enriched the pages of our American quarterlies, have done es- 
sential service to this interesting study. 

It may fairly be submitted, whether the controversy of the 
elder Edwards, with his Arminian opponents, has not be- 
queathed to his disciples a phraseology somewhat liable to 
misconstruction, on the subject of the Will. This would not 
be surprising, even though no essential error were entertained 
by him in respect to this faculty. His object was single : 
his attitude antagonistical. He wished to place in a strong 
light, the Calvinistic bearings of his subject, and in doing 
this, was comparatively unmindful of other points, to which 
it was more remotely affiliated. This is perhaps a uniform 
feature of controversial writings. But the progress of a 
century since, has given opportunity to look at the subject 
of mental science in attitudes and relations, not distinctly re- 
cognized by the giant intellect of Edwards, and which has 
led many to the conviction that he has used forms of speech, 
in pointing out the connection between the Will and the pre- 
dominant motive, which does not the most accurately describe 
the intimations of consciousness respecting it. 

These extant discussions are having the effect to redeem 
the doctrine of the Will from any tendencies toward fatalism, 
and relieving it from the impression of a literal analogy be- 
tween cause and effect in physics, and motive and volition in 
the department of mind. They sustain the full responsibility 
of our acts of will, as reported by consciousness, and place 
motives in their true position as the condition of the mind’s 
voluntary action ;—as the intelligent considerations in view of 
which it originates choice in conscious freedom and accounta- 
bility; while most readers will doubt whether the advocates 
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of contingent action have succeeded (if that has been their 
aim) in effacing the conviction that willing 1s always in the 
direction of the greatest motive. 

But the difficult point in the science of mind, is not yet 
reached by the very distinguished writers who have appeared 
upon the arena of this discussion. After conceding that, 
even with the broadest construction of the conscious freedom, 
sovereignty, and responsibleness of the Will, its acts, in fact, 
are in the direction of the leading consideration present to the 
mind, the inquiry goes back a step, and asks after the doc- 
trine of motive-influence. It seeks for the law of the sub- 
jective motive. What are the elements of which it is com- 
posed? What do we mean by propensity, bias, or native 
inclination? What by the accustomed habitudes of the 
spirit, whether derived from Adam, or acquired in any other 
way? What is the true analysis of that discolouring medium, 
through which the objective motive passes, often, in coming to 
the Will, and influencing the choice? A psychological solu- 
tion of this problem would solve also many affiliated difficul- 
ties in metaphysics and theology, and go far toward making 
plain our pathway in the researches of mental science. If 
the generic classification of the powers of the mind be into 
the understanding, sensibility, and will, the inquiry would 
relate to the second item in the enumeration, and its actual 
states and affections ; the law of their rise and inhabitation 
in the soul, and of their correllation with objective truth, and 
the determinate acts of the will. 

This subject would also seem to be next in order, and 
may be fruitful of good results in the department of religious 
instruction, of morals, and of common life. 

With the view of calling attention to it, we throw out the 
following suggestions, without pretending to exhaust the sub- 
ject, or to speak with much authority among the savans, who 
are in arbitration upon the true lineaments of the mental 


economy. 


1. Affections are not substantive properties of the mind. 
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They are distinguishable from its essence. They are accre- 
tions in its history,—matters of its experience,—feelings, 
emotions, states ; attitudes of the mind in view of other ob- 
jects, and not its created, substantive being. 

Practical error may have arisen on this point, from that 
classification of the powers of the mind which makes the af- 
fections one of them; a misnomer avoided by most modern 
writers. 

There is in the mind a constitutional susceptibility of 
emotions, an inherent provision and adaptedness to be af- 
fected by objects from without, by all truth, and by all the 
relations appropriate to out moral being. This we know 
from the fact, that we have emotions, and are affected in view 
of the various objects of our knowledge. This, doubtless, is 
a quality of all mind, infinite and finite—angelic or human— 
fallen or unfallen—intelligent, brute or insect. But every 
where too, the distinction between the mind and its affections 
is that between the container and the thing contained—be- 
tween reason and reasoning—will and willing—agent and 
action. Thus Dr. Woods (Bib. Repos., Jan., 1842, p. 
168): “I maintain that the mind acts as really and power- 
fully, in loving, and hating, and desiring, as in willing and 
choosing. It is indeed the subject of an influence from with- 
out, but it is an intelligent, active subject. It is not properly 
a recipient of its affections, but an agent in them.” 


2. Affections arise in view of objects made known to the 
mind. We here refer to the great law of mind, that feeling, 
as well as thought, implies the presence or recollection of an 
object on which that feeling terminates; that knowledge is 
the prerequisite of emotion, and that we have no affections 
concerning an object of which we know nothing. Some re- 
port of the senses, some reminiscence of memory, or some 
combination of the intellect, must awaken emotion, or we 
shall have none. This matter is as well understood in the 
nursery, as in the cabinet ; in the pastimes of childhood, as in 
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the laws of evidence, and the instructions of philosophy. 
The true position for emotions, is on the report of the under- 
standing ; on the decision of the intellect ; on the apprehen- 
sion of the mind as to the state of facts in given premises. 
So is it on the arena of human life. So, it would seem, it 
must every where and always be. The man who knows 
nothing of China takes no interest in the destinies decid- 
ing there. Your child may have died, but until you know it, 
you do not feel your loss. Revenge is consequent on the ap- 
prehension of wrong ;—envy sees a successful rival ;—hatred 
is in view of conflicting claims, or defeat, in respect to 
cherished objects. Faith apprehends the grounds of confi- 
dence, and love the characteristics of loveliness. On this 
principle are arranged the intercourse, and courtesies, and 
friendships of life. The commerce of the mind with objects 
presented to it, is in the order of this process,—its perception 
of them—its judgment on them—its emotions in view of them, 
and its determinate acts of Will respecting them. I perceive 
the house I am in to be on fire; I judge the fire will reach 
me ; I feel the emotion of fear, and will the requisite means 
of escape. The mind, in a given case, may pass to conclu- 
sions with the rapidity of light, but this must be the order of 
the process, or it is devoid of intelligence. 

Habit and the principle of association vastly facilitate the 
classification of objects; but the mind stands affected toward 
them, according to their apprehended qualities and relations. 
It may be mistaken, but its affections in any given instance, 
are the result of its mental notices ; and hence they change 
with these notices. A friend approaches in the dress of an 
enemy ; I feel aversion. He comes nearer; I see it is my 
friend, and my feelings change. So a familiar illustration. I 
hear a noise like that of thunder; I deem it to be thunder, 
and enjoy its sublimity. I learn it to be but a rumbling of a 
cart upon the pavement, and all sense of its sublimity passes 
from my mind. We here ask, Does not this law of intelligent 
action obtain in respect to all our moral and religious affec- 
tions ? 
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At what point does the affection of hatred against God 
arise in the sinner’s bosom? Is it in man “or angel fallen,” 
to hate simple, unmixed excellence, irrespective of its bear- 
ing upon their cherished course and objects? Is there, 
what for want of more descriptive phraseology, may be called 
disinterested malevolence? Will a man hate perfection per 
se—justice and righteousness for their own sakes, or their 
legitimate exercise, if it bear not adversely on himself or his, 
and he has no fear that it will? We think he will not. And 
hence the cheerful acquiescence of men in the inflictions of 
human law on offenders, and the public sentiment of the 
community on this point. All cannot be resolved into the 
principle of mere self-love or self-protection. ‘There is a 
cordial approbation of the issue, as inherently righteous and 
deserved. Hence also, to a large extent, the admiration of 
God and the eulogies on his character, which obtain in de- 
istical and Unitarian writers, and the well-known effects of 
their teachings. They are not of necessity hypocritical, 
though destitute of evangelical character; but their instruc- 
tions bring not down the claims of God, as a righteous gov- 
ernor, holy, just, and true, across the path of man in his sin ; 
and they leave their disciples undisturbed in the way of their 
own hearts. 

Other forms of depravity they may evince ; but those 
emotions of hatred and enmity are not excited which the 
sinner sometimes feels when “‘ the commandment comes,”— 
when the truth of God is the sword of the Spirit in his soul, 
and the prerogatives of God hedge up his way. He hates 
that authority which is against him—that righteousness which 
condemns him—that supremacy which is his overthrow. The 
feeling of enmity toward God occurs at precisely the point 
where it does toward perfection in other beings—at the point 
of conflict and counter-claim—where he demands the sut- 
render of objects and principles and habits to which the mind 
is devoted :—when God is revealed as the avenger of sin, 
and asserts his claim, against all the idol-abominations of our 
own hearts. It is at the point of strife in the soul, between 
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‘the supremacy of God, and the supremacy of self;—when, 
though unwilling to yield to the authority of God, the sinner 
yet dreads it, and anticipates its retribution—when the ar- 
rows of the Almighty stick fast in his spirit, and he yet refuses 
obedience. 

Again: Under what circumstances does the feeling of 
penitence and submission arise? This state of mind involves 
a further progress of conviction than the affection just consid- 
ered. Here, the sinner not only fixes on the controversy 
between himself and God, but is convinced too, that in this 
controversy God is right, and he himself is wrong. Truth, 
reason and conscience have gained ground on depraved affec- 
tion ; and, under a prevailing sense of the reasons for penitence 
and submission, he repents and submits. 

What, also, is the analysis of the affection of love to God? 
It is our intelligent nature, apprehending the overwhelming 
reasons for this affection, in the perfections and ways of God, 
and in view of them, loving him. ‘The grounds and nature 
of the emotion are the same in angels or men ;—in its first or 
its subsequent exercise. 

The emotion of esteem towards our fellow men, appre- 
hends loveliness in its object; gratitude springs from a sense 
of kindness; and such is the solution of any affection attri- 
butable to man, as a moral, accountable agent. Some object 
must be present to the mind,—some reason, right or wrong, 
justifiable or unjustifiable, must call out its emotions, or it 
would, for aught we know, be in a state of utter quiescence, 
without evincing either conduct or character. 


3. Affections follow the law of habit. The same gene- 
ral phenomena attend both. Thelaw of the rise of affections 
and of their influence, is the same with that of habit, and, for 
aught we know, that of their dormant inhabitation (to use 
that language) in the soul, in constituting its predisposed sus- 
ceptibilities. For all practical and important purposes, the 
doctrine of the one may be taken for that of the other; and 
the leading desires and propensities may be accounted as its 
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abiding states and habits. A conventional distinction is made 
between the two, by accounting one the accretions of our 
own personal lifetime, and extending the other to the entire, 
hereditary proclivity of the race; though this is not always 
clearly marked, and the things respectively denominated, run 
comminglingly into each other. Particular desires and pro- 
pensities, may be the formation and growth of one’s own per- 
sonal experience, while the degenerate habits of a father may 
lay a foundation for those of his son ; and we speak of the 
habits of a family or clan in referring to its characteristics in 
successive generations.* 

The identity of the doctrine of the affections with that of 
habit, is very obvious wherever the subject can be brought 
: out for illustration in human experience, and upon the theatre 
a of active life. We can trace the analogy between them in 
: their formation, their increase, their eradication, as well as 
in the fact of their being interchangeably cause and effect to 
each other. 

Habit is formed through the commerce of the mind with 
the objects of its knowledge ; the affections arise in the same 
way. Habits strengthen by indulgence, so do the affections. 
Given habits must be overcome by conflict, by successful 
effort and resistance, by the introduction of counter currents 
of thought and feeling, and by being gradually subdued and 
effaced by the energies of our moral being im uprooting and 
supplanting them by other mental associations, by new 
trains of thought, and the formation of new habits of feeling 
and action. And is it not so with the affections? Must not 
our evil passions and propensities be encountered in the same 
way? Do we not pursue the same mode of treatment in the 
prescriptions of morality and religion, in relation to both sinful 
habits and sinful desires? Is not all sin of the general nature 
of any particular sin, and all sinful propensity of the nature of 
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* It may be objected here, that habits respect the outward manifestations of 
the life. But do we not also speak of habits of mind and feeling? Besides, I 
refer to the one (habits), as being more extant and obvious, to illustrate the 
principle of the affections as more recondite and out of view. 
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any particular propensity? Is not the propensity of the drunk- 
ard similar to that of the debauchee in its formation, and 
growth, and uprooting too? And may we not put that of 
the liar or the thief in the same category ; and that of the 
revengeful man or the envious, or of whoever is the dupe of 
any wrong affection or passion ; of whoever follows the lust 
of the flesh, or of the eyes, or the pride of life? Does the 
Christian never complain of the sins of his youth, and find 
those wrong propensities and habits which were most in- 
dulged “in the days of his vanity,’ the most troublesome 
and restive of any in his pathway homeward to the kingdom 
of God ? 

If, then, the doctrine of the affections bears these analo- 
gies to the law of habit, they need not be so entirely that 
terra incognita which they have been thought to be. The 
passions and propensities may not be in such a sense primor- 
dial, as to be incapable of solution. ‘They may submit to 
analysis as resultant states of mind, and with benefit also both 
to our apprehension of the truth of God, and to its dispensa- 
tion for the acceptance of men. 

The law of habit is extensively illustrated in the various 
trades and professions and occupations of life, and in the de- 
ceptive arts of the necromancer and buffoon. It can perhaps 
be resolved into the ready flow of the thoughts, and the easy 
presence and influence of all the requisites to action in accus-~ 
tomed channels. The principle of association comes into 
play at this point. The mind is familiar with the grounds of 
action ; the motives for it stand readily out and prominent to 
its view, to the depression of those which have influence 
in a contrary direction. This is observable in our habits of 
thought. See this in the dexterity of the practised account- 
ant; in the wonderful skill with which the voice or the instru- 
ment is managed in music; in the mental analyses and 
combinations indispensable in the use of language, and which 
are witnessed in the eloquence of the bar, the pulpit, or the 
senate chamber. Observe it in the mechanic arts, where 
often the most rapid and complicated movement of various 
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members of the body is carried on with uniform accuracy, and 
with scarcely sufficient attention of mind to enable the mem- 
ory to retain the steps of the movement. 

The same is easily detected in the department of our 
moral being. All the sentiments and emotions may be culti- 
vated. ‘The taste for the fine arts may become exquisite and 
impassioned. ‘The charms of music may become captivating 
to the soul. The susceptibility to emotion may be vastly 
quickened, in the direction of any given passion or propensity. 

In view of the analogies here traced, and the law of the 
affections here evinced, what is the analysis of that passion or 
propensity which is denominated selfishness, the most general 
of all, perhaps, in our apostate race? It is the regard for 
personal good, unduly excited. The desire for happiness im- 
properly stimulated—the principle of seif-love wrongfully in 
the ascendant and wrought into a passion, exclusive and over- 
bearing from fictitious, illegitimate sources of influence. It is the 
due balance of mind worked out of proportion at this point: 
an excrescence based on the principle of self-love. 

Its rise in our first parents, and in our world, is thus de- 
scribed: “‘ And when the woman (under the temptation of 
the adversary, ‘ Ye shall be as gods,’ etc.) saw that the tree 
was good for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and 
a tree to be desired to make one wise ; she took of the fruit 
thereof, and did eat, aud gave also unto her husband with her, 
and he did eat.’ ‘The pretexts in themselves are plausible. 
They contain matters calculated to influence the mind, and to 
sway it when held in check by no counterbalancing consid- 
erations. And taking possession of the mind so strongly as 
to overmatch the force of the interdict and authority of God, 
the issue is not unaccountable. There was deception prac- 
tised,—there was a beguiling of the understanding—an in- 
flated motive in a wrong direction—an enlistment that way of 
the susceptibility to responsible, moral action. The taste, 
the eye, and the love of knowledge were addressed ; and the 
force of the considerations to obedience which should have 
prevailed, were thereby depressed to a minor influence, and 
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transgression occurred. And are not the elements of selfish- 
ness as since practised, traceable in this process, though not 
seen there in the gross and palpable form of its confirmed as- 
cendency ? 

In the same way may any sinful passion or propensity be 
analyzed, and its growth and strength accounted for. It rises 
in the wrong use of inherently right powers, and principles of 
mind, and is confirmed by repeated acts of transgression. All 
sin follows the analogy of any particular sin. All sinful bias 
and propensity, that of any particular bias and propensity, as 
intemperance, thievishness, etc., both in respect to transmis- 
sion from parent to child, and as to growth in individuals, and 
is to be accounted for generically and psychologically on the 
same principles as are family traits—distinctive marks in 
clans and tribes, and national characteristics. ‘The grand 
difference is, that generic sin is an attribute of the race,—a 
peculiarity of the inhabitants of earth, contrasted with those of 
other worlds, which have not turned apostate. This analogy 
holds in the progressive degeneracy of both individuals and 
nations, unrelieved by the economy of grace. The first sin 
occurred under circumstances of great external temptation, 
applied to the desire of knowledge. Its enormity is seen in 
the light and obligations it violated, rather than in the 
strength of ripened and inveterate sinful propensities, induc- 
ing it. They are its fruit according to the principle of this 
article, and the inheritance of the race, rather than the special 
type of the first transgression. 

Some have supposed that the intellectual powers were 
crushed in the fall, and that they need to be restored by an 
agency similar to a new creation, in order to their right action 
again. But the idea may be carried too far. We know not 
that the wrong action of mind has the necessary effect of 
marring its framework, or lessening its powers of intelligent 
action, or the scope of its being. The arch adversary may 
have as bright an intellect as unfallen angels. Adam knew 
more after the fall than before ; and the craft and cunning of 
practised wickedness is often quite astonishing. Besides, if 
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transgression necessarily deranges and stupefies the intellec- 
tual powers, and lessens the capacity for intelligent action, it 
proportionally lessens responsibility ; and man apostate is not 
properly chargeable with the full weight of the penalty pro- 
pounded to him before the fall, etc. | 

The confinement of the mind to small, grovelling, and 
unworthy objects, doubtless prevents the full development and 
just balance of its powers, and induces hereditary degeneracy, 
distortion, and imbecility. But this result is to be accounted 
for, by reference to the slow operation of the principle of 
association and habit, and the gradual assimilation of the mind 
to the objects with which it is conversant, and not from the 
direct and necessary effect of sin, to shatter and break up the 
mental constitution. Mind, as a generic fact, is advanced, 
and the Divine economy is of a higher cast, and richer de- 
velopment, through the existence of sin, or by reason of the 
moral system to which it is adjunct, and so we reason on the 
subject, in vindication of the government of God. 


4. Affections are responsible states of mind. They pos- 
sess the quality of conformity or contrariety to the law of 
God. This is true of those appropriate to us as moral beings, 
and such are now under consideration. They are the subject 
matter of requirement, or prohibition. Sin is predicated of 
some, and holiness of others. With some God is pleased, 
and with some displeased. Look at the great commandment 
in the law, “‘ Thou shalt Jove the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart,” etc. ‘The endof the commandment islove.” This 
state of mind towards God, is the required conformity to him. 
God requires love to enemies, and forbids anger, wrath, malice, 
hatred, strife, emulations, and such like. The elements of 
character are found in the affections. 

The conviction of this truth is matter of consciousness. 
Every man lives under the abiding impression, that he is re- 
sponsible for the state of his affections. He refers to the 
temper or spirit in which he acts in explanation of his con- 
duct. He charges corruption upon his neighbour, or excul- 
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pates him, by reference to his affections. Human law fully 
recognizes this principle, as well as the intercourse of life. 

Efforts to repress wrong emotions, it is true, are praise- 
worthy, as are efforts to repress sin in any form, in ourselves 
or others. But what virtue would attach to the stifling of 
emotions which are not wrong? The duty found in rebuking 
forbidden afiections, arises from their essential -sinfulness. 
There is duty, too, in having and cherishing good affections. 
They, in themselves, ate excellent and praiseworthy, and 
commended alike in the word of God, and in the convictions 
of our own bosoms. 

5. Affections are voluntary states of mind. This might be 
inferred from the fact of their being required or prohibited, 
and of our own conscious accountability for them. They’ do 
not occur without the consent of the will. They are, indeed, 
an order of itsacts. Did one ever love God or his neighbour 
against his then present will? Do any of the unholy affec- 
tions transpire without the commerce of the will therein? 
Every active state or attitude of the mind implies the cor- 
respondence of the will in it. The attention we give to ex- 
ternal nature is voluntary, although we cannot correct the rep- 
resentations of the landscape. Our processes of reasoning 
as facts in the mind’s history, are voluntary, although necessa- 
rily determined. So are the creations of the imagination and 
the flights of genius. ‘The mind acts as a unit. Its denomi- 
nated powers are but our classification of its varied states. 
They hold correspondence with, and run into each other. 
In one important sense we are responsible for our judgments, 
and our faith. Emotions are in view of objects adapted to 
excite them, but, as existent facts, are of the mind’s' will, for 
which consciousness convicts us of responsibility. Accus- 
tomed emotions and passions are the most easy and ready to 
the mind. Habits of feeling, as well as of thought and 
action, are formed. ‘These become the beaten pathway of 
the affections in relation to given objects, and, with their as- 
sociated and readily present reasons, induce the strong desires 
and propensities of the soul. 
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“Good and evil,” says Dr. Woods, “are found ultimately 
in the disposition or affection of the heart, or nowhere.” 
Bib. Repos., Jan. 1842, p. 156. Again, “ Whether we call 
love to God voluntary or involuntary, an affection or volition, 
it is really the same thing. Whatever epithet we apply to it 
in a metaphysical discourse, it is the sum of obedience to the 
moral law.” Ibid, p. 157. 


6. Affections are controllable. True, when an affection 
transpires, and becomes an existent fact in the history of the 
mind, it cannot be otherwise than it is. It must go to the 
judgment as it has transpired, and be so known on the records 
of eternity. But what we assert is, that the affections and 
states of mind which have characterized it, may at any time be 
interrupted and intermitted. ‘The mind is inherently change- 
able in respect to its predominating affections. We can, at 
will, change the character of its affections, and put forth 
others, instead of such like as we have put forth. The pre- 
dominating characteristic of the mind to-day, need not of ne- 
cessity be its predominating characteristic to-morrow. The 
will has control over its future history, to shift and vary the 
current of the affections at pleasure. We are not obliged to 
sin to-day, because we did yesterday ; or to sin any longer 
because we have up to this moment. Weare under no neces- 
sity of hating God any longer, because we do now. There 
is no physical necessity upon us, that our affections should be 
continuous in kind. ‘They may at any time be arrested, and 
the characteristics of our mental operations and history change. 
The mind is open to various currents of feeling—to the con- 
Jlict of motives, and their neutralizing force upon each other ; 
—it can derive motives from reason and conscience. The 
senses may supply motives, opposed to the impulses of propen- 
sity, habit, and previous moral history. The suggestions of 
our intellectual nature may successfully compete with passion 
and long cherished affections. The drunkard may become a 
sober man; the thief be honest ; the false-swearer cease his 
profanity ; and the sinner against God, of whatever type, re- 
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pent of his sins and be found at the feet of Jesus in his right 
mind. 

This is evident— 

Ist. From the fact that affections are the subject of re- 
quirement and prohibition. 

God enjoins right affections and forbids wrong ones. The 
decalogue is an interesting point of reference here. Thou 
shalt have such and such affections, and thou shalt not have 
others. The principle of the requirement and prohibition 
is the same before the fall and since,—to man in innocence 
and in apostacy ; to angels as well as to men. But how 
could this be, if affections are no way controllable by us? As 
well might the beating of the pulse, or the motions of the 
planets, be the theme of command to us, as affections over 
which we have no control. We are admonished, exhorted, 
commanded, dissuaded, characterized in view of our affections. 
We are instructed, counseled, warned respecting them; and 
the question of choice, concerning them, is submitted to us 
in a thousand ways, and the responsibility is thrown upon us, 
of following the one or the other, and choosing between them, 
and choosing our course among them ; possessing those which 
God approves, and repudiating those which he condemns. 
With as much directness as God enjoined obedience on Adam 
or the angels, Christ says to the sinner, “ Repent, and believe 
the gospel.” The prophets are equally unembarrassed and 
direct, in the requisition of right affections, and their issues, 
«*'Turn unto me, O backsliding daughter.” ‘ Break off your 
sins by righteousness, and your iniquities by turning to the 
Lord.” “Let the wicked forsake his way and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts,” ete. “Be ye holy, for Lam holy, saith 
the Lord.” 

All the instructions of the Bible, over the entire field of 
obligation ; all its inculcations of moral and practical truth, 
recognize the control which we have over the affections. 
Speculation and metaphysics apart, the common sense of all 
men agrees, that the injunctions of duty and obligation are 
connected with the voluntary principle in the soul ; and that 
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at whatever point command, exhortation, counsel, and the 
pressure of obligation are found, there, too, is the conscious 
presence of the will, in its responsible office-work on charac- 
ter and destiny ; there is planted its prerogative of deciding 
for or against the claims of the subject-matter submitted to 
its discretion. 

2d. The fact that character and destiny are predicated of 
the affections, shows them to be controllatle. This is but a 
distinct announcement of principles already evolved. The 
appeal is to the common sense of men—to reason—to the 
sense of justice. If unavoidable, how are they responsible 
states of mind? 

3d. Ifaffections are uncontrollable, then are they perpetual. 
An affection or propensity once in the ascendant, must then 
always be in the ascendant. Having gained the mastery, 
what shall displace it? If other motives may not come in, 
and other considerations simultaneously influence the choice, 
an affection having got predominance, will for ever maintain 
it. A man once angry must be always angry. Love or hate 
once ruling must perpetually rule. A passion uncontrollable 
must be unchangeable ; anda being once swayed by one emo- 
tion can have no other. Every subsequent act of will must 
follow in the track of that which went before, and be of the 
same kind, and so on ad infinitum. 

4th. The decisions of the reason and conscience are in their 
nature independent of the disposition or desire. When pro- 
ceeded in they must be according to truth as received, whether 
agreeable or not. ‘The judgment and conscience were given 
for the regulation of the affections and conduct. In all well- 
regulated minds they are uniformly the supreme faculties. 
In all minds they supply motives of conduct. They concur 
with the instructions of objective truth and the objective mo- 
tives. They often come in conflict with the past experience, 
habits and biases of the soul, and suggest considerations coun- 
ter to those supplied from the storehouse of the affections. 
Acting on our intelligent moral nature, these motives may 
prevail over those supplied by passion, habit, or propensity, 
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and bring the mind from its lusts, into obedience to reason and 
truth. They always do prevail when the mind is brought off 
from a wrong course of action, to one which is right. They 
often do. A man may be strongly tempted to steal ; and yet 
the conviction that it would be wrong and unwise may with- 
hold his hand. He may have a vehement appetite for ardent 
spirits ; but a sense of duty to his family, his country, to him- 
self and to God, may dash the cup from his lips, and forbid 
the gratification of what may have long been an indulged, 
and actually dominant passion. “A soft answer may turn 
away wrath ;” the cry for mercy unnerves the arm uplifted in 
revenge, and “ the goodness of God leadeth to repentance.” 

It is not denied that passion, propensity and habit, strength- 
en by indulgence ;—that they may become inveterate, and 
that in some cases, as in that of the sinner always in conver- 
sion, the instructions of truth, and the convictions of reason 
and conscience, need a co-ordinate Divine influence in order 
to preponderance. Our position is, that there is no metaphy- 
sical necessity for the continued dominance of any given habit 
or passion. 

Agencies and motives are flowing in from various directions, 
to change the state and attitude of the will, and to break up 
the monotony of its acts. Conflicting passions may strive 
for mastery over each other. Fear may quench hate. The 
love of praise may unclench the hand of selfishness. So the 
gentler emotions may prevail over the more severe and ma- 
lignant. A sense of justice may overcome the spirit of rapine, 
and the warning voice of conscience may cause the whole 
framework of the murderer to quake in his deed of death. 
Hence the resort to artificial stimulants, to quiet this monitor 
within, and make crime more easy. Hence the false reason- 
ings which Shakspeare puts into the mouths of such monsters 
as Richard III. and the murderers of the children of Clarence, 
to make them equal to their task. 

If affection sare not controllable, what mean all the beacon 
lights set up in our world “ to warn the wicked of his way,” 
to guide the unwary, to admonish the heedless, and allure the 
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tempted to the paths of peace? What place indeed for ob- 
jective motive at all, if it be not, in its nature, independent, 
and may not be found in conflict with any and every previous 
state or habit, or desire of the mind; and have influence to 
change and modify the current of the acts of the will? Mo- 
tives to action come in between successive volitions and from 
various and independent quarters, with the prerogative of ever 
changing the character of the acts of the will. A present vo- 
lition may take its place among them, in relation to future 
acts, but not for exclusive control. I may desire an orange, 
but from conviction that it will injure me, may decline to take 
it. Appetite and passion may powerfully urge me in a given 
direction, from which I may be effectually restrained by the 
warning voice of conscience. I may be strongly disposed to 
have my own way, but may have such an overwhelming view 
of the rightful supremacy of God, and of the binding obliga- 
tions of the command, “ My son, give me thy heart,” as to 
yield my heart toGod. 1 may have run greedily in the ways 
of sin, but be overtaken with such a sense of my sinfulness 
therefor, as to cry out, ““O wretched man that I am ! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death ?”’ Indeed, causes are 
continually operating to alter and modify the affections, and 
give new form and direction to the character. Nothing is more 
common than this, or more proverbial on the theatre of human 
life. 

The sin of our first parents is illustrative of the position 
we here take. ‘They may be supposed to have had a strong 
inclination to holiness and quite confirmed habits of obedience ; 
and yet the force of counter motive was not lost on them. 
They were susceptible of temptation to sin. Without any 
previous sinful affection, and against every previous affection, 
they sinned. Considerations entirely ab extra, prevailed over 
all their habits of holiness; the current oftheir affections 
changed, and their character became the reverse of what it 
was. ‘The same principle is seen in the history of the angels, 
which kept not their first estate, and in every sinner who is 
converted to God. 
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To suppose that Adam or the angels fell, by reason of 
the withdrawment of the motives to obedience found in the light 
and habits of all their past history, would turn the transaction 
to a farce, and annihilate the character of God. No, they 
had a fair trial of the question of obedience. God did not 
eclipse his glory or depart from them, or implant in them a 
new nature, as a prerequisite to their sin, and congenial thereto. 
All of the past remained as it was. Knowledge, motives, 
habits, reasons for obedience, were out on the field of strife. 
Temptation combated them. It entered by the ear, the eye, 
the taste, and the conceit of increasing wisdom, and overcame 
them. There was a conflict of motives. The woman bes- 
itated; she remembered the interdict, and presented it. Con- 
siderations were there on either hand; and the wrong prevail- 
ed, though they never had before. 

Every change of character proves irrefragably that all the 
resources of a state, or emotion, or volition of mind, are not 
found in that state, emotion, or volition which preceded it; 
but that they come in from different and independent quarters ; 
that they enter through various channels to influence the 
will from the senses, the reason, the conscience, the fears, 
the hopes, the imaginations, as well as the passions, to form 
the conditions of the existent chain. On what principle but 
this is the inebriate redeemed, or the tempted recovered, or 
any reform wrought in the character of individuals, or on the 
face of society? ‘‘ My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou 
not,’ is a passage based on the principle here stated. It 
charges the tempted youth to give heed to reason, and to give 
supremacy to the promptings of his intellectual nature, against 
the suggestions of passion. 

How, on any other principle, is the conviction of sin, and 
its issue in repentance, intelligent and accountable? The 
whole process is one of reason and conscience, against pro- 
pensity and passion; and whenever reason and conscience 
supply the greater motive under the aid furnished in the Divine 
economy, repentance occurs ; the sinner repents, and is turned 
or converted to God. 
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Piety is coincident with the reason and conscience, and it 
is continued in the soul by substantially the same process as 
that by which it is first induced and seen in the first emotion 
of penitence or faith; with the advantage found in the signal 
victory of that first act of repentance, and the habit of right 
action then commencing, and ever increasing afterward, and, 
under the Holy Ghost, rendering obedience against old _pro- 
pensity more and more easy, and more and more the perma- 
nent habit and character of the soul. 

Coincident with these views are the instructions of con- 
sciousness with regard to the affections. We are ever con- 
scious that the past trains of our affections might have been 
otherwise than they have been; and that we can cherish or 
suppress those we now have; and that we can change and 
modify our emotions. Our memory is full of expedients by 
which we have done this, and by which we have put check 
or spur to the passions,—have given them prevalence, or 
brought them in, under the restraints of reason. 

It does not satisfy the report of consciousness, that we 
have freedom of action in a given direction under the prompt- 
ings of desire or propensity. ‘That report embraces also the 
conviction, that our past course of action was not inevitable, 
—that it might have been otherwise than what it has been, 
—that it could have been arrested at any stage, and been 
turned into other channels atany moment. Abstract from that 
report the idea that our past course could have been otherwise 
than it has been, and you mutilate that report. Take from 
a wrong action, in any given instance, the attribute, that it 
might have been avoided, and you take something from the 
integrity of the impress of it which lies in the conscious recol- 
lection of it :—the positive transaction as recorded in the trea- 
sure-chamber of the mind, is shorn of some of its characttristics. 
Hence the feeling of regret, compunction, and the bitterness 
of remorse that we should act so foolishly—that we did not let 
reason reign, and were not more influenced by other consider- 
ations than those on which we acted. How often are these 
the compunctions of the murderer—how strikingly depicted 
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in the accents of the returning prodigal, and in the confes- 
sions of the publican in the Gospel! It is not denied that 
the statements under this head do, in some respects, contra- 
vene a perhaps favourite position of the distinguished writer 
already quoted in this article. In his reply to “ Inquirer” 
(Bib. Rep., Jan., 1842, pp. 166-70), Dr. Woods asks 
(meaning to deny it), “ Does even conscience or the moral 
sense govern him (man), except as the inclinations or de- 
sires of the heart give force to its dictates?” In answer to 
the question, whether “volition depends on motives ab 
extra,” he says, “ It depends ultimately on inward motives,” 
—that “the soul wills or chooses, from its own nature, state, 
or condition.” ‘“ Whatever may be the motives presented from 
without, it is a well known fact that a man’s inward disposi- 
tion, or the character and state of his mind, does in reality 
determine his choices, and his voluntary actions.” ‘The 
mind wills and chooses from its own nature,” etc. ‘There 
is nO more necessity in respect to the affections, than in re- 
spect to the volitions.”” ‘* But our volitions and choices take 
place from the same necessity ; that is, they proceed from the 
nature, state, and condition of the soul.”” Thus in former arti- 
cles (see Theo. Review, June, 1834), he reasons at length, 
“that man in his natural state has no susceptibility” to 
morally right affections, and that the begetting of such a sus- 
ceptibility is the work of the Holy Spirit in regeneration, 
and endeavours to avoid the consequences to human responsi- 
bility resulting from this position. 

That volition flows easily in accustomed channels, and 
that the impulses of the inward disposition or propensity, are 
wont to prevail in choice, is unquestionable ; but that this is 
invariably and of necessity the case,.is not conceded; and 
this is the point here raised. The above extracts overlook 
the state of facts occurring in a change of character,—in the 
breaking up of previous habits,—in the successful resistance 
of previously reigning appetite and passion. They leave out 
of view one feature of the general subject of the mental phe- 
nomena ; viz., that to an existent affection or volition, past 
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affections or volitions, the whole moral history, the passions, 
propensities, habits, and nature of the soul, stand related as 
‘motives and inducements to choice, and that this being their 
position in respect to the existent volition, they are inhe- 
rently capable of being resisted. Choice involves a conflict 
of motives. It contemplates counter currents of influence in 
the mind,—motives opposing and neutralizing each other. 
Those from propensity may be in one direction, those from 
reason in another. The different propensities indeed may 
not harmonize in the direction of their influence. Motives 
ab extra, may enter in among those from within, and be 
among the prerequisites of the existent choice, to compete 
with the suggestions of propensity and habit, and according 
to their strength prevail against them,—break off the chain of 
coincident affections, and work a change in character and con- 
duct. Success may be difficult in proportion to the inveteracy 
of previous habit and propensity ; but from the very terms of the 
statement (a choice in view of motives) is not inherently im- 
possible. It is often witnessed on the arena of human life. 
See it illustrated in thousands of instances in the temperance 
reformation. The man turning away from his cups has not 
his propensity for strong drink cured as a prerequisite to his 
first effort in the direction of reason and duty. It is not first 
exchanged for a new propensity, inducing reform in the cur- 
rent of which he moves on easily and naturally, under the im- 
pulses of an “ inward disposition,” of “ necessity” governing 
his volitions in the work of recovery. He has at first but a 
bare preponderance of motive inducing choice in a right di- 
rection, and that from without or aside from his “ inward dis- 
position ” and propensities ; and every step onward in reform, 
is in conflict with “ propensity and inward inclination,” and 
in the use of every outward means and inducement, until 
counter habits are formed, and his reformation is established. 
If motives ab extra may not prevail, why use them ? 
If appeals to the understanding and conscience are unavail- 
ing, “‘ except as the inclination and desires of the heart give 
them force,” what encouragement to make them, with a 
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view to correct “the desires and inclinations of the heart ?”’ 
How must we account for that struggle of the conscience with 
propensity which is often witnessed? Why does the dagger 
fall from the hand uplifted for murder, or concealed guilt ran- 
kle to despair? How shall we account for conviction of sin, 
or the first emotion of penitence for it, or for a change of cha- 
racter, inclination, habit or conduct, in any being, on any 
subject, if propensity must always govern, and the type of 
the precedent affection be seen in the existent one? It 
would surely be unphilosophical to say that character changes 
before volition does ;—that a man is holy before he repents, 
or has one holy emotion of soul,—that right propensities, in- 
clinations and desires, precede the first right affection. 
They are not so formed. They are resulting states of mind. 
They are the growth of its history in a direction calculated 
to induce, form and strengthen them. They, like habit, arise 
out of the action of mind. They yield no help in behalf of 
a change of affection or volition. Their force is the other way. 
At the point of change they are balanced, overcome, through 
motives and influences ab extra. See this in the apostacy of 
the first human pair, or that of the angels who sinned,—in the 
forming or reforming of the inebriate, as before mentioned. 
Trace it in the contraction of any habit or propensity, bad 
or good. 

We acknowledge the doctrine of innate depravity ; 
but the propensity there involved results from our connec- 
tion with the fallen Adam, and does not deviate from the 
general law of habit and propensity as here stated, and as 
admitted in the ordinary concerns of life. Nor does the 
agency of the Divine Spirit, involved in the sinner’s repent- 
ance, make it an exempt case. The influences of the Spirit 
do not constitute the sinner’s holiness. ‘Their commerce is 
with the constitutional elements of our being and the con- 
siderations of truth and obligation acting on them, and against 
the propensities and depraved sympathies and habits that 
hitherto have swayed the soul,—getting the victory over 
them, and inducing right affections in opposition to them. 
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True, these are not wholly destroyed in the first triumph over 
them. ‘They often show themselves with mischievous influ- 
ence afterward; but are progressively undermined and sup- 
planted by new and right inclinations, dispositions and habits, 
formed in the succeeding history of the converted man. 

To call the predominating motive in changed volition, de- 
sire, inclination, propensity, is but to confound terms. Be- 
sides it is manifest that the predominant motive in this case is 
not alike in kind with the propensity, and does not spring 
from it; but from truth, and objective sources of motive in 
correspondence with principles of our being other than and 
aside from depraved propensity. 

The principle of the above extracts is carried into Dr. 
Woods’s theory of the power of the sinner to repent; pp. 
166, 167. ‘“ Whenever the question concerning power or 
ability comes up, put it thus: Has man a power which ever 
has accomplished the thing? a power which has, in any in- 
stance, availed? Has he a power which ever will avail, in 
the most favourable circumstances ?” “ Let us look at the 
question respecting the power of the unrenewed to repent 
and believe, without the regenerating influence of the Spirit. 
We inquire, then, whether any sinner bas actually repented 
and believed without that influence? Whatever motives may 
have acted on him, and whatever efforts he may have made 
in his natural state, has he ever done this? And has he 
power in himself which will prove to be sufficient in future 
time ?” etc. 

We object not to the popular use of the word power, in 
sermons, and treatises for general reading ; but of course do 
not expect that use of it in an essay, aiming at metaphysical 
accuracy, in respect to the constituent elements and powers 
of the mind. We have some doubts, also, as to the infallibility 
of the issue here joined. Is it always safe to infer from what 
is, what can be? and to settle definitely from the achieve- 
ments, the powers of the human spirit? Will Dr. Woods 
say that the converted sinner has no “power” to fall from 
grace, because he never has fallen from grace, and never will, 
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“even under any circumstances?” or that Adam had no 
power to sin, before sin became an existent fact in respect to 
him ? or that fallen angels received the “ability” to sin, at 
the punctum temporis of sinning? or, as the statement re- 
quires, afterwards ? One might be tempted to deem it almost 
as conclusive to reason from what can be, to what is, and ad- 
mit perfectionism in the gross, though Dr. Wood does not. 
May we not, on the subject of mind, as elsewhere, reason from 
admitted principles to legitimate conclusions; and from the 
well known attributes of the mental economy infer its capa- 
bilities in respect to a given subject, or course of action? 
Besides, is the want of power the real reason why the sinner 
does not repent and believe the gospel? and is it fair to 
truth to represent him as not having “the power, whatever 
efforts he make,” to this end ; and is the Holy Spirit given to 
supply this lack of power? We have always supposed that 
the Holy Ghost was given to induce the right action of 
powers already in possession ; to induce repentance,—not to 
communicate the power of repenting ; and that it is not philo- 
sophical to say, that the fallen or the recovered sinner is, in 
the changes of character therein involved, put in possession 
of powers previously not belonging to him. Is not the ex- 
istence of power presupposed in its use? Does it take other 
and different powers to see and regret our offences against 
God, than against our fellow-men? Is not every sin against 
God, and are not the constituents of right action, the same in 
respect to both tables of the law? and are not those consti- 
tuents inherently in our moral being ? 

The Spirit of God is needed in conversion, to overcome 
propensity, not to communicate it;—to break the force of 
inclination and habit, by giving success to truth against it ;— 
to counteract the motives to action in the whole assemblage 
of influences from the “old man, which is corrupt according 
to the deceitful lusts,” and give prevalence to motives ab 
extra, over them; and make cohsiderations drawn from truth, 
reason, conscience and God, predominant in volition :—and 
the first right affection or volition thus secured makes it true 
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of a man, that “he is born of the Spirit.” The work of the 
Spirit correlates with the prerequisites of volition viewed as 
motives, and comes in aid of motives ab extra, against the de- 
praved and hitherto prevailing biases and habits of the soul. 
In the first right affection or volition of the sinner, be it re- 
pentance, faith or submission in its special type, or whatever 
one of the Christian graces it assumes, as determined by the 
appropriate circumstances of it, commences the new nature : 
—the repetition and progress of such affections, thus secured, 
strengthen, and issue it at length into the confirmed inclina- 
tions and habits of the devotedly pious man. The presence 
of the Holy Spirit is not essential to obligation, showing that 
its office-work is not the supply of defective power. His 
influence in the conversion of man, is at the point where that 
of Satan was, in his fall. Its correlation with truth and mo- 
tives, and their efficacy on the will, is often seen in convic- 
tion, and the progress thereof—gradually deepening it,— 
taking away excuses,—troubling the sinner in his course of 
transgression, and bringing him more and more under the in- 
fluence of objective truth, against his yet predominating state 
of mind, until at length it prevails:—truth, reason, con- 
science by the Spirit, become ascendant over wicked pro- 
pensity and appetite ; volition changes, and the sinner re- 
pents, believes, submits and loves, in view of considerations 
adapted to these results. 

The position here controverted is, that the soul invariably 
acts from its own “inward disposition and character,”—that 
propensity is, and of “ necessity ’’ must be, the inevitable law 
of choice, uncontrollable by considerations of truth or obliga- 
tion, or motives of whatever nature, or from whatever source, 
or however sustained from without; and that conscience has 
force only as aided by the inclination and desires of the 
heart. It overlooks the fact that the agency of the Holy 
Ghost is foreign in its nature to the mind, and that “ the 
word of God is the sword of the Spirit ”’-in conversion, and 
contemplates his work as a previous preparatory process 
in the mind: a process whose effort is to make the act in 
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repentance the legitimate result of a pre-existing propensity. 
This position assumes that the sinner is converted before he 
repents, or has any conscious and responsible movement of 
soul in accordance with required duty. But in what way a 
propensity having relation to law and duty, can be changed 
without the agency of the truth, and considerations from with- 
out addressed to reason and conscience, is not stated, or any 
analogy traced between the law of the Spirit’s influences, and 
that of those influences derived from other sources. That 
there is no such analogy we are not prepared to believe ; nor 
do we apprehend the philosophical accuracy of the idea that 
propensity must change, as an indispensable prerequisite to 
changed volition. ‘The preponderance of motive must be in 
the other scale, but we see not why we are dependent on a 
change of propensity for this. ‘To say that we are, first begs 
the question in debate, and then only encumbers the sub- 
ject of mental philosophy, by moving the process one step 
further back, with no conceivable advantage. If the pre- 
dominating motive may not change without a previous 
change of propensity, then how can we account for a change 
of propensity ? Does not the propensity change through the 
influence of motives? How is a man cured of a thievish 
propensity ? Is it not by instruction and discipline,—by mo- 
tives and considerations drawn from the sources of truth, and 
addressed to his reason and conscience? So is it with all 
propensity. It is properly the result of mental action,—it is 
the accustomed state or habit of mind, which has grown out 
of its previous active states, and is to be rebutted, over- 
matched in its influence on choice, and eventually superseded, 
and worn away by an appeal to the sources of conviction, 
and the reasons for choice in a direction the opposite to which 
the given propensity would lead us. Those states of mind 
which are denominated desires, dispositions, inclinations, and 
propensities, are voluntary states of it, and of course are 
identical with volition in a large sense, and thus evince their 
position as the result of the predominating motive, and not its 
antecedent. Indeed the legitimate prerequisites of choice are 
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found in the universe of existent things and truths, brought to 
the mind. Their motive-influence in volition is in its nature, 
independent of previous propensities and habits, and though 
facilitated or impeded by propitious or adverse dispositions 
and habits of the soul, is not necessarily controlled by them. 
The Bible states the office-work of the Spirit to be, to 
reprove (convince) of sin, of righteousness and of judgment, 
on principles, as we suppose, every way rational and adapted 
to the ends of truth. 

If Dr. Woods, by “ want of power in himself,” etc., means 
only to express our dependence on the Spirit, in the preva- 
lence of objective truth in repentance, on the same principle 
as changes in volition, character and conduct occur on other 
subjects, without the superadded economy of the Spirit, 
neither our position here or belief would put us in controversy 
with him on that point: our objection is to the making of 
the predominant motive in volition identical with propensity, 
or the necessary fruit of it. 

Speaking of man as a free agent, and at the point of his 
repentance, Dr. W. employs language quite in coincidence 
with the views we would here maintain. “He (man) is the 
subject of the Divine influence, or is acted upon by the Spirit ; 
and he himself acts, that is, repents and obeys in consequence 
of that influence. God works in believers, and in consequence 
they work,” “ in our affections and desires we are truly active.” 
“These mental actions are of as high an order at least as our 
volitions.”” ‘Our desires are exercised spontaneously in view 
of appropriate objects, and are not controlled by a previous act 
of the will. I hold that we are free, especially free in these 
mental acts,—free, certainly, in as high asense as in those ex- 
ternalacts that are completely dictated and controlled by vo- 
lition.” ‘* Love and hatred and all the affections and emotions 
which we exercise in view of moral oljects, are free, unforced 
moral acts, for which we are justly accountable.” That is, 
voluntary states of mind, uncontrolled by any previous volition 
or state of mind; they are volitions in view of appropriate 
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objects brought to the mind and in accordance with the views 
which are entertained in this article. 

We detect the same admission in the following extracts 
on the 170th page. ‘*Let Inquirer tell how he exercises this 
power of choice. In all his more important and deliberate 
choices does he not carefully weigh the motives or reasons 
which come before him, and then decide in accordance with 
those which appear to him the strongest?’ “And if at any 
time we will act suddenly, without deliberation, and from the 
impulse of some strongly excited passion, is not this very im- 
pulse of passion the motive that governs us?” “TI predict 
that Inquirer and all other men, in the free exercise of the 
power of choice, will, in all future time, determine, will or 
choose, either according to what appear to them the strongest 
reasons, after deliberation, or under the influence of some 
strongly excited affection or passion, which leaves them no 
time for deliberation.” 

The theory of volition is in these extracts happily sketched, 
and the correlation of motives from truth, and reason, and 
conscience, with those from indulged propensity and habit, as 
antagonist forces often, is lucidly grouped ; but whether in 
conformity with what has been the subject-matter of animad- 
version in our previous inferences, the reader must judge. 

Here we close the present article, and if it shall help in 
any degree to illustrate the doctrine of the affections, or shall 
enlist abler pens and wiser counsels in the service, we shall 
not have written in vain. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 


By the late Rosarr Patron, LL. D., Greek Professor in the University of New-York. 


Arter performing various missionary labours in different 
parts of Asia Minor, Paul and Silas, about the fifty-third year 
of the Christian era, in obedience to a heavenly vision, passed 
the AXgean, and, for the first time, preached the gospel in 
Macedonia. Their successful labours at Philippi, where they 
first unfolded the riches of Christ, are described in the six- 
teenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. Before the unto- 
ward events which led to their departure from this city, the 
good seed had been sown in the hearts of many, and the 
foundation laid for a Christian church. About twelve years 
had now intervened since the Apostle first planted the stand- 
ard of the cross among them. Like good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ, they had remained firm in their allegiance. They had 
been cited frequently by Paul himself, as an example to other 
churches. Particularly their active and efficient zeal in fur- 
thering the gospel by their timely assistance to the Apostle, 
had excited the admiration of the churches; and, if we mis- 
take not, communicates a peculiar glow of tenderness to the 
present epistle. If the fire and energy of Paul did not now 
and then burst forth, we should suspect the epistle to have 
flowed from the pen and heart of the disciple whom Jesus 
loved. And when we call to mind the flourishing condition 
of this church ; the self-denying and expansive benevolence 
so honourably mentioned again and again by the Apostle ; the 
sacrifices they had cheerfully made for the promotion of his 
comfort and for the furtherance of the Gospel, and the com- 
paratively pure doctrines of the church, we need not be sur- 
prised at the tenderness of this epistle, dictated by a catholic 
Christian affection, rendered more intense by his private 
gratitude and attachment.. 

We cannot here detail the arguments concerning the place 
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and time at which this epistle was written. The commonly 
réceived opinion that it was written from Rome during the 
imprisonment of Paul in that city, has been attacked, but 
never overthrown. ‘The allusion in the epistle itself to the 
Pretorian guard (1: 13, comp. Acts 26: 16); the family 
or household of Cesar (4: 22) ; the earnest entreaty of Paul, 
in his second letter to Timothy, to come to him at Rome, from 
which place that epistle is conceded to have beer written ; 
and the fact that Timothy was now with him and united 
with him in this letter to the Philippians; together with the 
tradition of the church from the earliest ages expressed in the 
notice at the end of the epistle ; these circumstances, we say, 
furnish a preponderance of evidence in favour of the received 
opinion. 

That this epistle was written also near the close of his 
imprisonment is highly probable. At his first answer all for- 
sook him. At the time of writing to Timothy, acquainting 
him with his loneliness and distress, Luke alone was with 
him. At the time of writing this epistle to the Philippians, 
Timothy was comforting him by his presence. Some con- 
siderable time must therefore have elapsed since his first arri- 
val at Rome. He expresses also his confident expectation 
of a speedy and successful termination of his bonds (1 : 25, 
2:24). The Philippians had heard of his distress at Rome, 
had made a collection, and sent it by Epaphoditus, who re- 
mained some time sick at Rome. The Philippians had 
heard of the sickness of Epaphroditus, and Epaphroditus was 
aware that they had heard of it (2: 25, 28). All this sup- 
poses some considerable time to have elapsed since his first 
arzival at Rome. ‘The evidence preponderates, therefore, in 
favour of its having been written from Rome, about A. D. 65, 
or near the close of his confinement. 

Epaphroditus, who brought the contribution of the Philip- 
pians to Paul at Rome, was now about to return. Paul 
seizes the opportunity ; writes an epistle glowing with grate- 
ful and affectionate acknowledgments of their uniform love to 
him and to the gospel ; adds such exhortations as were suggest- 
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ed by his own situation, and the information he had received 
of their condition as a church; finds much to approve and 
but little to condemn ; affectionately advertises them of his 
own situation and prospects, and the success of the gospel ; 
adverts to the dangerous influence of the Judaizing teachers, 
or of the Jewish converts, and warns the Gentile converts 
against the indulgence of superciliousness in view of their su- 
perior spiritual attainments, which might induce them to look 
down with contempt on their Jewish brethren, only partially 
delivered from the yoke of carnal ordinances, and Jabouring 
under inveterate prejudices in favour of the rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Mosaic law. 

To look, then, for some one definite object or design of 
the epistle, would be idle. He writes as a father to his af- 
fectionate children ; the warnings, commendations and other 
items, are such as might not have called for a special letter 
from the Apostle ; but are suggested rather by the circum- 
stances than the opportunity sought on their account. Still, 
it is one of the richest of Paul’s epistles ; rich in tenderness, 
in doctrinal instruction, in exhortations to steadfastness in the 
Christian warfare, in incitements to condescension, spiritual 
mindedness, and increase in love and knowledge. The 
Christian can rise from it only to fall on his knees and imbibe 
through prayer the same spirit. 

The epistle commences with the usual Christian saluta- 
tion: ‘Grace unto you, and peace from God our Father,’ 
etc. The Apostle frequently, at the very commencement of 
an epistle, expresses his gratitude to God for some particular 
grace in exercise in the church to which he writes. Coloss. 
1: 3,4. We give thanks to God and the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, praying always for you, since we heard of your 
faith in Christ Jesus, and of the love which ye have to all the 
saints. 1 Thess. 1: 2,3. We give thanks to God always 
for you all, making mention of you in our prayers ; remember- 
ing without ceasing your work of faith, and labour of love, 
and patience of hope. 2 Thess. 1:3. We are bound to 
thank God always for you, brethren, as it is meet, because 
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your faith groweth exceedingly, and the charity of you all 
toward each other aboundeth. Philemon 4: 5,7. I thank 
my God, making mention of thee always in my prayers, hear- 
ing of thy love and faith which thou hast toward the Lord 
Jesus, and toward all saints—for we have great joy and con- 
solation in thy love, because the bowels of the saints are 
refreshed by thee, brother. For what then does he render 
thanks to God on behalf of the Philippians—for their stead- 
fastness in the possession of the gospel in general, or for some 
particular exhibition of their faith and love? Our English 
translation runs thus (3, 5): I thank my God upon every re- 
membrance of you, for your fellowship in the gospel from 
the first day until now. Which is commonly understood to 
mean, I thank my God for your uniform and steadfast ad- 
herence to the faith and practice of the gospel, from your 
first reception of it until now. The original Greek stands 


thus : Evyagista to Oso mov em neon ty preve Yuoor * * Em ey 
ROOM LOY Bg TO EvayyEhLOY AO MEWTNS TuEpaS ayOL TOV YUP. 
A diversity of opinion exists among translators and critics 


on the precise import of the phrase xowara eg to evayyedor. 
Does it mean participation, partnership, fellowship tm, or 
communication, contribution unto, the gospel? We incline 
with increasing conviction, to the latter view of the passage. 

Adapting the other translation, the whole portion (3- 
11), will read thus:—I thank my God on every recollec- 
tion of you (always whenever I offer my prayers to God in 
behalf of you all, doing it with joy), em zy xowarna eg to 
evayyedor, for your contributing to the furtherance of the 
gospel from your first reception of it until now. Feeling-a 
confidence, that God, who has begun his noble work in you, 
will perform it effectually till the day of Christ. As it is 
meet I should feel these grateful emotions and this joy on 
your behalf, for you are deeply rooted in my affections, inas- 
much as both when in bonds and when at liberty, defending 
and confirming the gospel, you are all labourers with me in 
my apostolic office. For I call God to witness, how strong 
is my love for you all in cordial Christian affection. 
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It has been objected, that Paul would scarcely be ex- 
pected to thank God for the charitable assistance afforded to 
him by the Philippians, and to pray that this same assistance 
might be afforded in still greater abundance. But the Apostle 
thanks his God, (and who would not ?) for the noble disposition 
the Philippians had uniformly manifested to afford timely assist- 
ance tohim as an apostle, for the furtherance of the gospel, whose 
blessings they had tasted. Is this a narrowness of feeling 
unbecoming an apostle ? Would to God there were more of 
it, and more occasion for it, in the Christian world. How 
could the sincerity of their profession, and their love of the 
gospel, evince itself in a more lovely manner, in those peril- 
ous times, than by contributing, to their power, nay, beyond 
their power, to the necessities of the servants of Christ, and 
to the poor saints? How feelingly he adverts to it again, 
toward the close of the epistle (4: 10): But I rejoiced in 
the Lord greatly, that now at the last your care of me hath 
flourished again, wherein ye were also careful, but ye lacked 
opportunity. And again (14): Notwithstanding, ye have 
well done that ye did communicate with my affliction—ovy- 
xowovnoartes wov ty Oluwet. Now ye Philippians, know also, 
that in the beginning of the gospel, when I departed from 
Macedonia, no church communicated with me—exowwovyoer 
por—concerning giving and receiving, but ye only. For even 
in Thessalonica ye sent once and again unto my necessity. 
Not that I desire a gift, but I desire fruit that may abound to 
your account. But I have all and abound. [I am full, hay- 
ing received of Epaphroditus the things which were sent from 
you, an odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well- 
pleasing to God. What exultation of joy can be more 
strongly expressed than this? How exultingly he holds up 
to the view of the rich and noble Corinthians the example of 
the poor Philippians! 2 Cor. 8: 1, Moreover, brethren, we 
do you to wit of the grace of God bestowed on the churches 
of Macedonia, how that in a great trial of affliction the abun- 
dance of their joy and their deep poverty abounded unto the 
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riches of their liberality. For to their power, yea, and beyond 
their power, they were willing of themselves, ete. 

The remarks of Macknight on the fifth verse evince, we 
conceive, a great want of critical acumen. ‘The apostle 
thanked God,”’ says he, “for the attention with which the 
Philippians heard the gospel, and for the readiness of mind 
with which they embraced it, and for their perseverance in 
the profession of it—for I think all this is included in the 
phrase ‘fellowship in the gospel.’”’ What a bundle of dis- 
tinct meanings has he found in the simple expression xowava 
ag 20 evayyekiov. He remarks again, on the translation 
“contribution unto the gospel”: “It must be acknowledged, 
that good works of this sort are called by Paul xowwma, 2 Cor. 
8:4. Yet as the readiness of mind with which the Philippi- 
ans received the gospel, and their steadfastness in the profes- 
sion of it, were subjects of thanksgiving which better deserved 
to be often mentioned by the apostle in his prayers, than 
their present of money to him, though very liberally bestowed, 
I have no doubt that it is what he meant by their “ fellow- 
ship in the gospel.” Because, then, this seemed a higher 
reason for thankfulness than the other, it must be the sense in 
which the words are taken here. It is to be hoped that Paul 
will be permitted to be his own interpreter as to the high esti- 
mation in which he held this distinguishing grace of the Phi- 
lippians, in the passages before cited. Dr. Scott also inclines 
towards the same mode of reasoning—stating it to be an infe- 
rior cause of gratitude to God. 

Let us now turn to the examination of the verses and ex- 
pressions singly. 

Verse 5. xoworu eg co evayyediov. The same form occurs 
in Rom. 15: 26. For it hath pleased them of Macedonia 
and Achaia to make a certain contribution for the poor saints 
(eg rovg mrwyous) which are at Jerusalem. 2 Cor. 9: 13, 
While by the experiment of this ministration they glorify 
God for your professed subjection unto the gospel of Christ, 
and for your liberal distribution unto them, and unto all men 
(xoworiag eg avtovg xa eg mavtag). What then can we un- 
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derstand by xotrmra eg to evayyediov, but communicating, con- 
tributing, distributing unto the gospel, i. e. unto the further- 
ance of the gospel? But, says the objector, eg in this pas- 
sage is put for ev. But can it be shown, that when e¢ ac- 
companies a word, which, like xowoa, necessarily depends on 
the words connected with it for its precise shade of meaning, 
that in such a case eg can be put for ev? This would make 
confusion worse confounded. 

Verse 6. Feeling a confidence that God who has begun 
this good work in you will perform it, ete. In 2 Cor. 8: 1, 
We do you to wit of the grace of God bestowed on the 
churches of Macedonia. The same grace of liberality for 
which the Philippians were so eminent, and for which the 
apostle holds them up to the view of the Corinthians, as a 
bright example, is distinctly recognized as originating in God, 
as bestowed on the churches of Macedonia by God himself; 
and the same expression which we translate good work, 
occurs in 2 Cor. 9: 8: That ye, always having all sufficiency 
in all things (referring to the wealth of the Corinthians), may 
abound to every good work (egyor aya@or): as it is written, 
He hath dispersed abroad, he hath given to the poor. Here 
the expression is used for the same liberality manifested by 
the Macedonian churches which in the epistle to the Corin- 
thians is mentioned again and again, as an inducement to the 
wealthy Corinthians to go and do likewise. 

On this verse also, Macknight exhibits a very inconclusive 
mode of reasoning. ‘ According to Pearce,” says he, “the 
good work of which the apostle speaks, is that which the 
Philippians performed by sending him money once and again 
while he preached in Thessalonica. But the hope and wish 
which he here expressed, that God who had begun that good 
work in the Philippians, would continue completing it until the 
day of Jesus Christ, forbids this interpretation. For so far was 
the apostle from wishing to have more money from the Phi- 
lippians, that he wrote to them (4: 18): Now I have all 
things and abound, I am filled,” ete. Who ever thought 
(certainly Pearce did not) that the apostle felt confident 
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that the Philippians would continue to be his bankers till the 
day of Christ? He expresses merely his confidence that 
God who had inspired them with this noble principle would 
still continue to give it efficiency, that in this noble grace in 
which they had excelled, they would continue to excel. God 
was its author, and he would perfect it. 

“Till the day of Jesus Christ.” The appearance of our 
Saviour in the glory of his Father to judge the world, was 
regarded by the New Testament writers and by the early 
Christians as the consummation of the present economy, and 
the commencement of the true glory and felicity of the Chris- 
tian. On this scene they habitually gazed. It inflamed 
their holy desires, kindled their aspirations, and excited their 
diligence. This was the goal, and is regarded as such in a 
number of passages. The expression is perhaps equivalent 
to the more modern phrase, “until death.” Speaking of a 
church, however, as a collective body, the language of the 
early Christians possesses a peculiar force. 

Verse 7 in our translation runs thus: Even as it is meet 
for me to think this of you all, because I have you in my heart ; 
inasmuch as both in my bonds and in the defence and confir- 
mation of the gospel, ye are all partakers of my grace; 
Svyxowarorvg mov tHE Yapttos martas Yuag ovtas. What can 
this mean in connexion with the fifth verse, when translated 
‘fellowship in the gospel’? Does he state, as the ground of 
his affectionate regard for them, that whether he was in bonds 
or not, they (the Philippians) were all partakers of the same 
grace of God with himself, or of the same persecutions and 
distresses, as some suppose? We cannot, with this view of 
the fifth verse, elicit a consistent sense. But if yagis, grace, 
means the grace and gift of an apostle’s life—the apostolical 
office, as in Rom. 12: 3, For I say, through the grace 
(yag:zo¢) given unto me, to every man that is among you, not 
to think of himself more highly than he ought to think, etc.,— 
then ovyxowwvorg mov tug yagttog can only mean, that whether I 
am in bonds, or free and preaching the gospel, ye Philippians 
consider my sufferings and necessities, as an apostle of Christ, 
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your own; and are prompt to minister to my wants; i. e., 
you evince your readiness to assist me under every circum- 
stance, in the furtherance of the gospel, of which, by the gift 
and grace of God, I am an apostle. In this view of the pas- 
sage, the affectionate feelings of the apostle as a man, are 
most interestingly blended with his feelings toward the Philip- 
pians as a Christian and an apostle. 

He now adverts in verse 12 to his own situation, 
and the prospects of the gospel. Doubtless the Philip- 
pians had been in painful solicitude concerning the influence 
of his imprisonment on the progress of the word of life. Well 
might he anticipate their solicitude. They who had done so 
much for the furtherance of the gospel, and rejoiced in its 
promulgation, could not but take a deep interest in the pres- 
ent condition of the apostle. And how anxiously does he 
seize on the least encouraging circumstance calculated to 
cheer their hearts! So far, says he, from my imprisonment 
operating as a check to the spread of the gospel, this very 
gospel has been furthered by my bonds. So that the fact of 
my being in bonds for the sake of Christ (which amounted 
in one sense to preaching Christ), is recognized throughout the 
pretorian camp, is known to all the soldiers of the preto- 
rian cohort and elsewhere. 

To the captain of this cohort, who was styled ozgaroze- 
Saeyys, the prisoners who were brought in bonds from the 
provinces to the city were delivered. And according to 
Acts 284 16, the prisoners who came with Paul were deliv- 
ered to the orgatomedaeyyg on their arrival in Rome, but 
Paul was permitted to remain by himself under the guard of 
one of the soldiers of the cohort. 

We pass on to the portion 19-26, inclusive, which pre- 
sents several difficulties. Ode yae, ori tovro por amoBnoeras 
eg owrygtay: For I know that this shall turn to my salva- 
tion. What can be the antecedent to rovro, this—For I 
know that this? And again, does corygra in this passage de- 
note eternal salvation, or deliverance, enlargement from pri- 
son, or advantage, benefit in general? All which meanings 
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the word admits. Again, in verse 21; Euot ro Civ Xuctog 
xo to anmoSaveur xegdos. Does xegdog denote gain to 
himself, or to the cause he preached? The preceding verse 
stands thus: According to my earnest expectation and my 
hope, that in nothing I shall be ashamed ; but that, with all 
boldness, as always, so now also, Christ shall be magnified in 
my body, whether it be by life or bydeath. For to me to live, 
Eno. to Civ, i. €. co suor Civ, my living, my being permitted 
still to live, is Christ, my dying—xegdog—gain. We merely 
state these difficulties without entering into a tedious detail 
of criticism, and now translate the whole portion as it 
seems to us the usus loquendi and the connexion require. 
For I know that this situation of affairs shall turn out for 
good, turn out well, provided your prayers abound for me, 
and the Spirit, which Christ is wont to afford to his ministers, 
be supplied. I know this, inasmuch as I am filled with a con- 
fident hope, that in nothing which befalls me I shall be 
ashamed ; but as has always been the case, so now also, 
Christ shall be magnified—his name promoted by me whe- 
ther I live or am put to death, whether my life be still 
spared, or whether I die a martyr—for if I live, my life is 
devoted to Christ and the advancement of his kingdom, and 
if 1 am put to death, my death also shall promote the same 
glorious cause—shall also conduce to the magnifying of 
Christ—zq peyadvvecdon Xoustoyv. 

From verse 22, as it stands in the English version, 
we never could elicit any consistent sense. But if I live 
in the flesh, this is the fruit of my labour; yet what I shall 
choose I wot not. The Greek runs thus: & 3e zo Cir ev 
GUXI, TOVTO MOL KaQMOS EQYOV xu TL aignoopat ov yrogitw: If, 
however, my life, my continuing in life, is xagaog egyov, ad- 
vantage to my work—promotive of the work, as in Thess. 5: 
13—zxa, or the Heb. 1, save, truly, I know not what to 
choose. I find myself ina dilemma—lI long to depart and be 
with Christ, which, so far as my feelings are concerned, is far 
preferable; but it is for your advantage, and that of the 
church, that I remain in the flesh. 
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An exhortation now commences at the twenty-seventh 
verse, and continues till the eighteenth verse of the second 
chapter. And here weare almost tempted to pause. Some- 
thing whispers in our ear, “ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
for the place whereon thou standest.is holy ground.” What 
mortal mind can comprehend, what tongue or pen can ade- 
quately express the full import of this exhortation? We 
need to be caught up to the third heavens, to have our spirit- 
ual vision sharpened and hardened to gaze upon these glo- 
ries. ‘The soul of the apostle was swelling with a mixture 
of emotions. He yearned over the Philippians as the soul of 
a father over his children. He saw a spirit of pride, of self- 
sufficiency, of high-mindedness, of superciliousness, creeping 
into his beloved church ; and by an allusion, for its eloquence 
unrivalled, and for its melting influence upon the hearts of 
Christians indescribably powerful, he calls them to a sense of 
duty. The same mode of exhortation, viz. by the example 
of Christ, is adopted by the apostle in some other instances : 
as 2 Cor. 8: 9, For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became 
poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich. Heb. 12: 
2, Looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of our faith; 
who, for the joy that was set before him, endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God. But in none is the appeal made with so 
much fullness and with such overpowering efficacy as in the 
present case. The English version runs thus: Only let 
your conversation be as it becometh the gospel of Christ, that 
whether I come and see you, or else be absent, etc.—to 2: 


18. 


Verse 27. Only, wovoy, so much for myself and my con- 
cerns: see to it, now, on your part, ye Philippians, that your con- 
versation be as it becometh the gospel of Christ—zodirevecd@e. 
In the same manner our translators have rendered the noun 
nolurevua, 3: 20: For our conversation isin heaven. The 
metaphor is beautiful and expressive—olirevecOa, to act, 
conduct one’s self as being a member of a body politic. In 
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this passage the meaning may be; see to it, that you conduct 
yourselves in your spiritual body politic, under the gospel, con- 
formably to its holy doctrines and precepts. And as concord, 
unity, harmony among themselves, is more especially alluded 
to, the metaphor, we think, needs to be more clearly express- 
ed, as it is in a sense explanatory. The apostle then proceeds ; 
“that if I come and see you, I may behold for myself, or if 
absent, I may hear of your affairs, that you are of one mind, 
labouring together with one accord for the faith of the gospel.” 

Verse 28. ‘Not intimidated at all by the adversaries of your 
faith, which situation of things, viz. your fearlessness and 
their persecutions and threats, is an indication of the destruc- 
tion laid up for them, but of the salvation reserved for you, 
in each instance from God. For you are privileged, not only 
to believe on him, but also to suffer for his name, experiencing 
the same troubles which you saw I experienced, and which 
you now hear to be my lot. 

Chap. 2: 1. If therefore—e zy ovr. The precise con- 
nection indicated by the particle ovr is not easy to specify. 
It appears to be equivalent to the English particle now, 
which is frequently recapitulatory—lIf, now, there be any 
consolation, etc.—and seems to refer to the portion of the ex- 
hortation which preceded, especially the 27th verse, recapitu- 
lating, as it were, the exhortations and the connected circum- 
stances, or recalling them to view before proceeding with the 
following direct appeal: These things now being so, ye Philip- 
pians—seeing that you are a Christian band, a holy body poli- 
tic in the gospel, and bound to maintain harmony and unity in 
doctrine and practice, notwithstanding the threats of your 
enemies, etc.— if, now, there be any consolation and comfort 
springing from your mutual love as Christians ; if any partici- 
pation in one and the same Spirit ; if any cordial affection and 
sympathies, I entreat you fill up the measure of my joy by be- 
ing thus perfectly harmonious in doctrine and practice. Or, 
as the English idiom would rather require, By the consolation 
and comfort springing from mutual love, etc., I beseech you 
be of one mind, etc. ‘The second verse has occasioned much 
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commentary. ‘Theological and metaphysical science, and we 
may add, the stores of philology, have been ransacked in order 
to draw a distinction between the expressions zo avro ggorovrtec, 
and 70 év qgovourres, conceiving the dignity and even inspira- 
tion of the apostle to be at stake if he has been guilty of a 
tautology ; hence zo avzo mgorovrtes has been found to mean, be- 
ing of the same opinion in doctrine, and zo ev qgovovrres, be- 
ing of one accord in the performance of the offices of mutual 
love. In our view a tautology, so far from evidencing a de- 
ficiency of taste or ability or inspiration in the Scripture writers, 
frequently expresses, in accordance with oriental idiom, what 
we express in the occidental languages, by means of intensives 
or superlatives. So that the whole verse, wa 10 avro poovyte, THY 
aviny ayunny exyortes, ovmweyol, TO & GeorovrTes, CONVEYS 
to our mind simply this, that ye be perfectly harmonious in 
faith and practice. 

Verse 3. Avoid all strife and vain glory, ambition, con- 
tentions for superiority, springing from mutual envy, as I in- 
formed you is lamentably the case here at Rome ; but in low- 
liness of mind, let each regard himself inferior to others. 
Be not absorbed with your own concerns, or in the concern for 
your own reputation and glory, but give heed also to the concerns 
ofothers. The words of our Saviour himself, Matt. 20: 25-28, 
throw a strong light on this passage: “ But Jesus called them 
unto him, and said, Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles 
exercise dominion over them, and they that are great exercise 
authority upon them. But it shall not be so among you: who- 
soever will be great among you, let him be your minister ; 
and whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your 
servant: even as the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.” 

Verse 5. Let this mind be in you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus: who being in the form of God, o¢ ev pogqy Peov 
verapyor. 

What is the precise import of the phrase é» popqy Oeov vag- 
zw? Does the apostle mean to say, Who, being very God in 
nature, essence, and substance, or, resembling God, the image of 
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God, or merely clothed with authority from God? Does he refer 
to the glory which our Saviour had with the Father before the 
world was, or to the real nature and exalted character which 
he possessed while on earth, which however he concealed for 
the time, and did not ostentatiously display? All these 
opinions, and perhaps more, have been maintained, some sup- 
porting the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, and some de- 
nying it. The passage therefore deserves the prayerful atten- 
tion of every Christian teacher. Without loss of time we shall 
proceed: directly to the examination of the phrase. The 
grand inquiry being, we conceive, What would the persons ad- 
dressed in this case most probably and naturally understand 
the apostle to mean by the phrase ev woggy Geov? This may 
be ascertained from the usus loquend: itself, and from the scope 
of the argument or main design of the writer. 

1. The word poggy cannot, we believe, be found in classical, 
Septuagint, New Testament, or Patristic Greek, in the sense of 
nature or essence, except perhaps in some of the fathers, where 
an attempt is made to explain the passage. Chrysostom, for 
example, says, 7 woggy tov Geov—qvorg. ‘ The form of God 
is the nature of God.” The passages frequently cited from 
Eurip. Bacchz, line 4 and 54, cannot be satisfactory to any 
one who is aware of the license of poetical phraseology, and 
of the custom which prevailed among the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans of giving a form, uogy, a visible shape to their deities. 
The passages are these: 


Hoggyy 8° auenpag ex Geov Boornorar. 





From a God, I take the form of a mortal. 


oy ovvex eidos Ovyntor adlatag eyo 
poogny t euny pereBahor eg avdpog prow. 


For which reason I have assumed the mortal shape, having left my 
former condition and taken the form of man. 


The established significations of the word pogqy are these 
—form, shape, external appearance, habiliment, visible condi- 
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tion, splendour displayed, image, similitude. A large collection 
of citations may be seen in Wetstein N. T., at this passage, 
where the citations from Josephus as the nature of the case 
dictates, are peculiarly valuable. We cannot conceive, then, 
that the Philippians, when they read this phrase, ev uw. @. b2., un- 
derstood any thing more or less than this: Who, being the vis?- 
ble, palpable, manifest expression of the Deity ; beaming with 
divine effulgence, God manifest in the flesh, the express 
image of his person ; alluding principally to that external dis- 
play of divine effulgence, by which the Godhead shone 
through the man, and which they and Christians of all ages, 
although not seeing him in the flesh, yet believing on him, 
can and do realize. And this accords, as we proceed to remark, 
with 

2. The scope of the apostle’s argument, or his main de- 
sign. He exhorts them to condescension, humility, modesty, 
self-abasement, and mutual subjection, notwithstanding their 
spiritual superiority over some of their brethren, who were 
not entirely liberated from the yoke of Judaism—pleads the 
example of Christ, who, being the brightness of the Father’s 
glory, and the express image of his person, God manifest in 
the flesh, in whom dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, 
who dwelt among us full of grace and truth, whose glory we 
beheld, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father. 
This Jesus, notwithstanding his exalted dignity, his palpable 
brightness, his ineffable glory, voluntarily humbled himself to 
the lowest condition, became a servant, bled upon the cross. 
This brings us to the phrase, “ Thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God,” ovy denayuor fynoato to eva ica Sep. We 
confess we feel an inexpressible pleasure in the conviction which 
after considerable investigation forces itself upon us, that 
whether the phrase be taken more literally, as our translators 
have done, or more idiomatically, as many if not most of the 
distinguished critics have done, the sense is substantially the 
same, and consistent with the grand aim of the apostle, and 
the sublime strain of the exhortation. The various meanings 
attached to this phrase may be reduced to two. 
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Ist. ovy apnaypor qynoato to awa we Sep. Did not regard 
this equality with God in the light of a spoil, i.e. did not 
seize it with avidity or display it with ostentation, or retain it 
with tenacity, but made himself of no reputation, etc., and 

2d. Thought it not robbery to be equal with God, i. e., 
did not conceive it an infringement on the prerogatives of 
God to assert this equality with him, i. e. might well have dis- 
played this equality with God, the Divine majesty, authority 
and splendour—but, nevertheless, notwithstanding this, he 
made himself of no reputation, etc. This latter translation 
is certainly more consistent with the uniform sense of the 
word agzaypog, which denotes the act of robbing; while dg7ayua, 
which is found in the idiomatical phrase above alluded to, 
denotes a spoil, or the thing seized. Although we are desirous 
as far as possible to avoid citations of authorities and phrases, 
and rather furnish results in a condensed form than a tedious 
detail of parallelisms and quotations—still, we cannot re- 
fuse the pleasure of mentioning the support which the literal 
interpretation of this passage, conformable to our excellent 
version, has received from the opinion of the venerable De 
Sacy, the great oriental scholar of France. His translation 
runs thus: He considered it not an encroachment on the 
prerogatives of God to display himself as God : 

Verse 7. But divested himself of this glorious display for 
a season, became a servant, and being in the form and fashion 
of a man, humbled himself, being obedient unto death, even 
the ignominious death of the cross. 

In review of this most interesting passage, we remark, 


1. The apostle does not directly assert the divinity of our 
Saviour, i. e. it was not his aim here to dwell on this as a doc- 
trine, and enforce it on the minds of the Philippians. He 
rather assumes it as a well known and well established doc- 
trine, and applies it in his noble exhortation, and brings into 
view the visible manifest effulgence, the accorded divine glory 
which he might have displayed, but which display he waved. 
And the indirect manner in which the doctrine is brought to 
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view, renders the passage a not less satisfactory proof-pas - 
sage of the doctrine. 


2. It was necessary, however, in order to give its full force 
to the exhortation, to allude to the doctrine, and assume it 
clearly. The more exalted the prerogatives, the brighter the 
glory, the more dignified the real character, the more striking 
the humiliation. That the Pope should wash the feet of beg- 
gars in the imperial city is nothing; that a monarch who 
sways the sceptre over millions, should for a moment dispense 
with his regal splendour, and converse with a fellow-worm, is 
nothing ; that an angel should come, glowing from the very 
throne of God, and become an ambassador of God on earth, is 
nothing. But that the only begotten Son of God, the King 
of kings and Lord of lords, should wave the glorious display 
of his ineffable brightness, being made ‘a little lower than the 
angels for the suffering of death, should dwell among men, 
be spit upon, crowned with thorns, and nailed to a cross ; here 
is a bright, a powerful example, an eloquent, an irresistible 
appeal. Methinks we hear the loud strain of the choirs of 
heaven, when they sweep the strings with enthusiasm, and sing: 
Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing, 
while from earth is faintly responded, For he was slain 
for us. 


ARTICLE V. 
A PURE AND SOUND LITERATURE. 


By Rev. Cuances Wuirs, D. D., President of Wabash College. 


Minp being the only part of man capable of excitement, 
impression, and improvement, every valuable change upon an 
individual or a community must be wrought by an action di- 
rectly on the internal spiritual being. ‘The persons exercising 
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powerful sway over their contemporaries, are those who have 
acquaintance and sympathy with the spiritual elements of 
man rather than the physical, who address themselves to in- 
tellect, who stir thought, who commune with the heart, who 
kindle and modify affection, who arouse volition. Wealth 
has power, bone and muscle have power, laws have power ; 
but they who are furnished by education and talent to act on 
the intellectual and moral elements of society appropriate and 
wield the whole. 

No class of intellectual labourers do more for good or evil 
than the contributors to our popular literature. No produc- 
tions of mind pass more directly and largely, as elemental 
nutrition, into the character of our population, than do the 
works of these favourites of the public. What, therefore, 
shall be the intellectual and moral qualities of the books 
thrown abroad upon the country for general reading, is a 
practical and deeply momentous question. 

We propose in this paper to offer our readers a few 
thoughts on the value of a sound, pure literature. 

In this discussion polite learning will be left to stand on 
the basis of its own independent worth, without determining 
its comparative rank, and without at all disparaging other de- 
partments of stady. 

I. A preliminary consideration, idisiias the value of a 
sound, pure literature, is the displacement, which it would 
effect, of a superficial and corrupt one. 

The removal of an evil may be as important a service, as 
the introduction of a positive good. ‘The extermination of 
poisonous plants, by cultivation, may be as important a result 
as a harvest. The drying up a fatal miasma, in recovering 
low lands, may be even more important than all the subse- 
quent crops which may be yielded. There is a light and 
vicious literature spread over our country, and even our 
world, fitly likened to poisonous plants, and to a deadly ex- 
halation, which is to be supplanted and removed by the works 
of sound and pure writers. This injurious literature comes 
to us in the shape of pamphlets, monthlies, quarterlies, an- 
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nuals, novels in shilling numbers, and sometimes in more im- 
posing volumes. 

The first epithet just given to these works, light, frivolous, 
superficial, is sufficient to condemn them. By their levity, 
their emptiness, their almost vacuity, they enfeeble the intel- 
lect of the country essentially and permanently. 

Originally, as is well known, the human mind is indolent 
thoroughly. Without shame it will consent to be put in 
leading strings, and go whither another’s caprice or interest 
may dictate. Sometimes, more easily still, it will submit to 
lie passively open, like a common pond between contiguous 
neighbours, to receive whatever may be thrown in, clean or 
filthy. A superficial literature encourages this inherent de- 
pravity—this inveterate intellectual laziness. It furnishes 
for the mind occupation, but not employment; gives a good 
supply, but no solid growth; produces pleasure, but not in- 
vigoration ; creates a sickly craving, but no healthy appetite. 
It makes men mere consumers and not producers. As waters 
passing along an aqueduct, it courses through the intellect 
without effecting either enlargement or advantage. It is of 
course, that the reading which makes little or no demand on 
the intellectual powers, will exercise and task them into no 
vigour or invention. There does seem to be at first view 
some increased magnitude of mind, on the part of the as- 
siduous readers of our light popular works, but it is the ful- 
ness of the dropsy. The farther the enlargement proceeds, 
the greater is the internal disease and debility. ‘These read- 
ers are like men breathing a rarefied atmosphere, they take in 
fuller, quicker inspirations, but they pant, they are faint, their 
lungs collapse. Give them a dense, fresh, vigorous air! 
Send abroad a rich and solid and manly literature, to recover 
the intellect of the country from prostration and breathless- 
ness ! 

The superficial levity of our popular works contributes to 
depreciate the intellectual character of the country also, by 
creating a dainty and fastidious taste which unfits for all seri- 
ous and sober studies. Precisely to the extent that a com- 
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munity is occupied and pleased with light literature, does a 
hearty disrelish of hard mental application grow up and be- 
come invincible. ‘The voracious readers of such a literature 
forswear all books which demand patient research and intense 
thought, for the same reason that a child, fed on confection- 
ary, declines plain, solid food, or a sinecure office-holder, the 
sweating toils of life. Indulgence in light reading will always 
be at war with all sound scholarship and all great intellectual 
exertion. As long as men can sit in their easy chairs and be 
furnished with glass and oyster-shell imitations, they will re- 
fuse to dig into quarries, even for the diamond; or to dive to 
the sea bottom, though it should be to bring up pearls. A 
vitiated taste, producing disgust with mental industry and 
profound learning, is at this moment preventing the intellectual 
attainments, and dwarfing the intellectual stature of the great 
body of the American people. Industrious minds, of only 
fair and respectable standing among their contemporaries in 
the times of Milton and Shakspeare and Johnson, in opulence 
of thought certainly surpass even the eminent literary writers 
of the present age. 

But levity and emptiness do not constitute the chief ob- 
jection to the popular productions referred to. Many of 
them are pernicious decidedly in their moral tendency. So 
far as they treat of men and the world their first injury is 
done by presenting life materially overdrawn, unduly success- 
ful, joyous, and exciting. Readers, fresh from those produc- 
tions where they have been thrilled and absorbed with ideal 
beauty, pleasure, and splendour, turn and meet the cold realities 
of the world they live in, with a heart deeply saddened, dis- 
gusted, depressed. It is in this state of feverish thirst for 
stirring and brilliant things, and of consequent dissatisfaction 
with the unexciting incidents and monotonous matter-of-fact 
duties of real life, that the young abandon the ways of indus- 
try and virtue, and repair to vicious society, to the gaming 
table, to the theatre, to intemperance, to debauchery. But 
if the scenes, through which the sparkling authors of our 
light literature lead the young and vicious, be truly the bright 
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and the beautiful, it must be a mistake, we are told, to sup- 
pose there is so much danger in the simple fact, that they are 
imaginary. The result however is, that dazzling the visual 
organs, by means of the unreal and unattainable, makes the 
actual scene of our life and labour appear so covered with 
cheerless gloom, as to settle young buoyant spirits into inef- 
ficiency, or drive them off into dissipation and ruin. These 
authors, however the world may call them delightful enchant- 
ers, deserve the appellation of dangerous destroyers. 

Many works belonging to our popular literature exert a 
demoralizing influence, by an extravagant excitement of the 
passive feelings, at the same time that they totally neglect 
any exercise of the active virtues. This seriously injures 
both. It is a well known law of our moral nature, that our 
passive and our active principles are deteriorated in precisely 
opposite methods, the former by exercise, the latter by the 
want of it. Being accustomed to distress, lessens the keen- 
ness of our pain on approaching it, and being accustomed to 
leave it unrelieved, diminishes our aptitude to acts of kind- 
ness. Although natural sensibility is blunted and enfeebled 
by being constantly witness to the miseries of life, yet, if our 
active nature is put into vigorous exercise in removing them, 
benevolent principle is so far strengthened by their action, 
that the aggregate of what is efficiently sympathetic in us, 
will be rather increased than diminished. But when, by the 
presentation of fictitious woes, we are thrown into excitement 
without being thrown into action; are pained at the evils 
men suffer, without being prompted to aid in their removal or 
mitigation, our sensibilities are worn out by familiarity with 
human affliction, and our active benevolence by neglecting 
them. Both operations together work a sad depreciation of 
our moral nature. 

There is a large class of works, which inflict deep injury 
on the character precisely in the method here indicated. 
They lead us into scenes of unreal distress without asking or 
receiving from us any personal ministration, and call us to joy 
over imaginary bliss without moving us to make to it the least 
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contribution of our own, until, to both the actual suffering and 
substantial weal of men, we become almost as indifferent as 
men in their graves: until those active principles, which are 
the spring of all valuable accomplishment, seem too deeply 
paralyzed ever to wake again. Deliver us from those, who 
day and night excite their hearts, and lay to sleep their active 
virtues over sorrow and joy, which, being never experienced, 
demand no active relief. Too misanthropic, unsympathizing, 
peevish, selfish, cold, they are for any human companionship, 
or any valuable influence. 

There is one class of works constituting a part of our pop- 
ular literature, which effects a vitiation of the community, by 
the exhibition of an audacious, undisguised depravity. 

Paul De Kock and Bulwer furnish examples. The former 
every where, the latter not unfrequently, introduces his readers 
to characters and scenes of avowed and open treachery, in- 
temperance and licentiousness. It is the first impression of 
many persons, that writers, who indulge in the delineation of 
such professed and unblushing wickedness, will so surely 
awaken feelings of revolt and disgust, as to become their own 
antidote ; to banish themselves from all societies refined enough 
to read and relish a valuable literature ; and then to push their 
way into places, where morals are already as low if not some 
grades lower than their own. Would to Heaven this were 
so; that there were, as some charitably believe there are, such 
sensitive tendencies to virtue in man, that these foul writers 
would be sure to meet an indignant repudiation in all culti- 
vated communities. But the humiliating fact is, productions of 
even unmasked depravity are sought for and read in the high 
places and low places and middle places of society, and that 
almost equally. In all these spheres, do they deeply corrupt 
manners and morals. Having crowded the imagination of ex- 
citable, impressible youth full with all vile things, they work 
their mischief in the simple process of furnishing oil to a flame, 
or prey to a young lion. They present the very nutrition on 
which bad propensities in man feed and grow. The vicious 
appetites are too susceptible and strong, too urgent and clam- 
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orous for gratification, to render it ever safe to lay open the 
scenes and objects which excite them, and which administer 
to them, however repulsive the development might be to vir- 
tuous sensibility. 

Good morals are injured by many of our literary writers, 
in still another and an opposite method. We allude to an 
indirect and disgyised encouragement of bad opinions, bad 
passions, and bad actions. Mischievous as are those uncon- 
cealed familiarities with vice just alluded to, contaminations 
diffused under a mask and a fair profession are more danger- 
ous and fatal, because unsuspected. There is a portion of 
our popular reading, which, at the same time that it is making 
confident pretence to a love and advocacy of truth, purity and 
honour, is giving, unobserved, a death-wound to them all, 
The evil, like an infection in the air, is so invisibly disposed 
in the mass, that the unthinking are poisoned before they are 
aware of its presence. It lies under the surface, in the form 
of asly insinuation against the Divine authority of Christiani- 
ty ; of a covert sneer at the faith and conscientious strictness 
of the pious ; of a concealed ridicule of the fastidious care- 
fulness of parents over domestic morals ; of a suppressed con- 
tempt for the proprieties and purities of behaviour prescribed 
by good society. By this mode of writing, while nothing is 
actually said, every thing is communicated. Young readers 
are unsettled in principles, and corrupted in morals, by books 
containing not one explicit infidel sentiment, nor one open 
justification of vice. 

Authors of this class, who effect their mischief in hidden 
and indirect methods, often give currency and influence to 
dissipation and infidelity, by introducing them in company 
with the blandishments of wealth and family, of fashion and 
pleasure. Vice, by losing in this association with refinement 
and splendour all its grossness, loses to the gay and young 
more than half its odiousness. It seems even to partake of 
the attractions which are made to attend upon it. The ine- 
briate, the seducer, and even the murderer, as introduced to 
us by our most popular writers, is so gallant, generous, 
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wealthy, gifted, and fortunate, as to act far more as a decoy 
into crime than as a beacon to warn off from destruction. 
The fallen and the unfortunate, in the works of some authors, 
although ruined -by crime, is described as having fallen almost 
wholly in consequence of a mere excess of those qualities, 
which make others angels. That which ruins him, we are as- 
sured, is a generosity too generous, a frankness too unsuspi- 
cious, a gentleness too mild, an affection too confiding. After 
they are fallen, they are represented as afflicted, and unfortu- 
nate, and penitent, and meek enough to have expiated their 
sin not only, but to have clothed themselves in more charms 
than they possessed before their delinquency. Who does not 
see that such innocent, beautiful delinquents will be more pitied 
than condemned, and, as examples, more imitated than avoided ? 

In estimating the evil exerted on society, by the impure 
portion of our popular literature, their influence within the 
sphere of domestic life demands a special consideration. 
There are very few popular writers, who, if they corrupt good 
morals, leave the relations of the family constitution unim- 
paired. As these domestic associations are the most perma- 
nent which are ever constituted, and as out of them issue the 
most powerful and the most desirable influences which society 
ever feels, an injury inflicted here is capital, lasting, irrepara- 
ble. It is not mere accident, that the French have no word 
for home. Domestic ties are too feeble in France ; conjugal, 
parental, filial and fraternal obligations too little regarded, to 
make homes numerous or well appreciated there. ‘The strong 
influence of a portion of our popular literature is, to establish 
French society in this country ; to relax the bonds which hold 
families together in a dear and holy companionship ; to make 
husbands and fathers gallants, wives and mothers partners in 
intrigues, children pleasure-hunters and fashionables, and home 
a place of discontent, disorder, folly, waste, restlessness and 
bad passions. Nothing is more to be deprecated than the cir- 
culation of works, which have a tendency to act thus on the 
domestic relations. An evil influence at the homes of a com- 
munity is like a destruction at the roots of our trees, a poison 
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at the fountains of our waters, a mortification at the seat of 
our vital organs. If principle and morals are unsound in these 
holy enclosures, our homes, the best sanctuaries of virtue, are 
sanctuaries no more ; the best walls that defend her, are broken 
down. 

It is not intended by any of these remarks to assert that 
our corrupt literature is all impurity and evil, without any re- 
deeming qualities. It has many harmless and even valuable 
attractions. Among others, there is often displayed a grace, 
sprightliness, and eloquence of style rarely surpassed or equal- 
led. But this very beauty and wealth of language, which 
add so much to the value of sound, healthy works, only 
make the impure more dangerous, They serve to soften 
down the aspect of vices, and give them freer and wider cur- 
rency. ‘They oftener perhaps divert attention, occupy and 
absorb the reader, while, almost insensibly, underneath the 
captivating elegancies, a current of corruption is running di- 
rectly into his heart, just as a false and impressive display of 
force will occupy the attention of soldiery, until the enemy 
unperceived has planted himself in the heart of a city. 

Some of the most licentious works, which circulate in the 
country, in point of language, never utter a word to offend 
the most virtuous and sensitive, but maintain in expression the 
utmost propriety and delicacy. The style, however, is that 
which has more than meets the ear. ‘Fhe vilest scenes and 
objects lie half seen below. The whole imagination, in this 
way, is crowded and corrupted with the most polluted things, 
without raising a blush on the cheek of innocence. 

Our light and vicious literature is a calm water with slimy 
reptiles at the bottom. It is a beautiful lawn where biting 
serpents are stealthily crawling. It is a natural phosphores- 
cence, the evolution of light out of rottenness. It is an array 
of flowers on a thin, boggy covering; whoever goes after 
them, falls into inextricable depths below. 

The tendency of a multiplication in this country of works 
of this light and vicious description, is matter of just regret 
and alarm. Whatever philosophers may say of a fixed order 
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in nature, and of an unchanging stability, the world of mind 
and morals is one of constant transitions. The valuable is al- 
ways sliding into the useless ; the harmless into the noxious ; 
the good into the bad. Polite literature has not escaped this 
tendency. Its light, unhealthy, pernicious publications, in 
numbers without number, are now seen coming up over all the 
country like the locusts of Egypt, borne by a mighty east 
wind. Happy for us, if there were a counter wind from the 
Alleghanies, from our Prairies, from the Rocky Mountains, to 
drive them all back into the sea. They drop down upon the 
whole surface of the land. The current that flows over to us, 
has no ebb and no remission. ‘To look for it to subside, is 
like sitting down on the bank, to wait for the whole Mississippi 
river torun by, while the clouds are pouring waters back into 
its sources faster than they are discharged at its mouth. The 
best way to stop and turn back a strong current, is to raise up 
against it another and a stronger to bear it away. A dam 
athwart only raises still higher the waters, to burst away and 
carry down more surely all our obstructions. The best way 
to stop the ravages of a hungry army, is not to increase its 
appetite and thereby its rapacity, by removing provisions, but 
by feeding it full with what is better than can be obtained by 
means of plunder. Our best remedy for the destructive lite- 
rature, which covers the land, will be the diffusion of a noble 
and a good one to occupy its place, and to feed the people with 
knowledge and understanding. 

There can be offered to fatigued lawyers, harassed legisla- 
tors, care-worn merchants, jaded physicians, exhausted stu- 
dents, productions affording both eloquence and truth, vivacity 
and purity, refreshment and instruction, thrilling interest, :and 
intellectual discipline. The general circulation and popularity 
of these would effect a grand reformation in mind and morals, 
like the renewal of the face of the world after the desolation of 
the flood. All pure-minded and Christian men of intelligence 
would most cordially hail the auspicious change. 

As a farther commendation of a sound and pure literature, 
we proceed to a direct consideration of the wealth and value of 
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that, which the great and good have furnished for the present 
age. 

As the word literature designates, when employed in its 
popular sense, the more agreeable and graceful exhibitions of 
human knowledge, to bring any works under this term except 
the sound and the pure would seem almost a_ perversion. 
Certainly, nothing but the substantial and the uncorrupt de- 
serves the epithets, agreeable and graceful. As however the 
light and the solid, the excellent and the vile, are usually clus- 
tered together under the general appellation of literary pro- 
ductions, our business now will be, to speak of the truly noble, 
beautiful, useful and solid, which is afforded us in the several 
species of writing, embraced in the term popular literature. 

Among the most sprightly and entertaining of literary 
works, are Voyages and Travels. These furnish an unusual 
variety of instruction, attended with an unusual amount of 
interest. In delineating nature, society, manners, govern- 
ment, religion, the describers are eye-witnesses, and sketch 
with an instructiveness and truth, a freshness and vivacity be- 
Jonging to original observers, who make their pencillings on 
the spot where they take their observations, and record their 
impressions in the very presence of the objects which pro- 
duce them. Voyagesand Travels of the right character con- 
tain a rich collection of natural phenomena. True, travellers 
and voyagers are not always scientific men, but they are com- 
petent to record what actually happens upon the heavens, 
upon the earth, and upon the waters. Their jottings down are 
a noble treasury of materials for the construction of philoso- 
phy, in the true Baconian method. 

These traversings of sea and land possess all the stirring 
incident, all the perilous and strange adventure, all the sus- 
pended interest, which, by the most fastidious class of readers, 
are deemed indispensable in a popular literature. They are 
never wanting in developments of man as he appears in 
every nook and corner and continent of the world, in descrip- 
tions of curious religious customs, strange opinions, novel states 
of society. They are never wanting in the richest and grand- 
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est scenery. ‘The greater part of it, unmarred by man, wears 
the beauty and magnificence left upon it by the original Ma- 
ker and Builder. Tourists make their accounts of journeys, 
of countries and of people so living, present, and real, that 
readers at once feel themselves out in the wide world, breath- 
ing, in company with them, the bracing ocean air, penetrating 
distant continents, ascending rivers, looking down from moun- 
tains, entering the abodes of men, talking in his own cabin 
with the Polander, Swiss, African, Indian, Chinese, Hindoo, 
and Greenlander. There are authors of this class whom it is 
just to describe as copious with truth, exciting with adven- 
ture, vivacious with description, rich with literary embellish- 
ment. Possessing gayety without uselessness, variety without 
discursiveness, vivacity without levity, detail without tedious- 
ness, allurement without temptation, they are not only entirely 
a safe but a prolific fund of solid instruction and great refresh- 
ment.. 

Oratory is another department of literature, which fur- 
nishes some of the noblest and purest models of taste and in- 
tellectual power to be found in our language. Much of the 
more brilliant eloquence of every people has been oral, and 
therefore perished with the occasion which produced it. 
That which has been preserved exhibits a mental energy, a 
magnanimity of sentiment, and a moral tone, of a very high 
order. Even when the causes, on which men have spoken, 
have not been of special impressiveness and importance, by 
the excitement of opposition, by the collision of mind, by the 
impulses of an intellectual rivalry, there have been awakened 
an original invention, a logical skill, and a luxuriance of thought 
and imagination, which greatly enriched the literature that 
appropriated them. ‘There are sometimes important conjunc- 
tures and interests, which call out higher displays of intellec- 
tual power, and furnish nobler contributions to the standard 
works of the time. It has occurred in deliberative assemblies, 
that the weal of one fourth part of mankind was suspended 
upon the result of a single debate. Sometimes at the bar, the 
honour and life of an individual, who had concentrated upon 
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himself the sympathy and the thoughts of an age, has consti- 
tuted the grand absorbing subject. In our old Continental 
Congress, under the form of a proposition to separate three 
millions of colonists from the mother country, was agitated 
the grand and general question between power and right. 
And the speakers well understood that, in the decision then to 
be made, were interested, directly or remotely, the liberties 
and privileges of all the civilized, that should afterward dwell 
on the earth. At that most imposing of human tribunals, the 
Diet of Worms, composed of church dignitaries, civil func- 
tionaries, and crowned heads from the chief courts of Europe, 
the condemnation or acquittal of Martin Luther was to decide, 
whether the darkness of the previous thousand years should 
burst away, and awake a world ; or should brood on, to pro- 
tract and deepen its long, leaden slumber. On such exciting 
and vast occasions the human mind outacts and outsoars it- 
self. Its eloquence assumes a splendour and a power, which 
surpass all models, precedents and expectations. The pas- 
sages and volumes, offered to our perusal by the bar and the 
public assembly, are generally written under this unusual ex- 
citement of the intellect, and this lofty enthusiasm of the 
heart. They possess all that superior literary excellence 
and power naturally arising from the circumstances of their 
origin. 

The pulpit, also, has used its advantages for an instruc- 
tive and powerful eloquence. ‘The pulpit stands midway be- 
tween heaven and a world revolted. Its appeals are to the 
strongest passions that stir in man; its arguments are drawn 
from three worlds; its themes are, the immeasurable, the 
perfect, the eternal! It is true, we have dull sermons by the 
thousand, and. controversial volumes on matters of theology, 
by the aleove. It is true, also, that we have sermons and 
theological discussions of the highest order of composition, of 
the most brilliant and enduring eloquence. The French 
preachers, the most eminent of whom are Bossuet, Fenelon, 
Bourdaloue, Massillon and Saurin, with their enthusiasm of 
imagination and passion—the English, as Atterbury, Leigh- 
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ton, Taylor, Bates, Butler, Baxter, Howe, with their pro- 
found learning, elaborate argument, and exceeding wealth of 
thought—the American, as Edwards, Witherspoon, Dwight 
and Mason, with their practical sense, and direct unshrinking 
appeals—introduce into the popular reading, of which they 
are permitted to constitute a part, very important and very 
noble elements. They infuse a practical instructiveness, a 
loftiness of morals, an enthusiasm of truth, an earnestness of 
thought, a vigorous manliness of style, which are indispensable 
in the right and successful development and formation of the 
mind. 

Another species of writing, furnishing productions adapt- 
ed to improve both the taste and the intellect, is the philo- 
sophical. ‘The subject-matters discoursed of in this class of 
works, are spread over the ground lying between strict The- 
ology and impracticable Metaphysics. All moral disquisi- 
tions, in the unpretending form of dissertations, essays, and 
periodical effusions, belong appropriately to this department 
of literature. The popular and practical of our treatises on 
moral and intellectual philosophy, may also, without impropri- 
ety, be included. 

Although man is the grand object here, as he is directly 
or indirectly in most literary writings, he is not treated of 
physically, as countries and climates have moulded him ; not 
historically, as political organizations and influences have 
presented him, but spiritually and morally. He is treated of 
in respect to the constitution and phenomena of his whole 
internal being. ‘This includes the entire mental and moral 
capabilities which he possesses ; the influence he may re- 
ceive and exert; the vast interests he may hazard or secure. 
These philosophical works are occupied with our intellectual 
and moral relations, our intellectual and moral obligations, our 
intellectual and moral destinies. They are enriched with 
observations on life, worth, happiness, and immortality. 

History furnishes a chapter for literary reading, of a highly 
interesting and important character, relating to the origin, 
character; and progress of the whole human race. His- 
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tory, it is true, becomes less interesting when it carries us to 
courts, camps, sieges and battle-fields. But the struggles of 
ambition and the resistance of power, the crowning of kings 
and the prostration of empires, are things collateral and sub- 
sidiary. The grand objects of history, standing high above 
these, are man, mind, society, government, the methods of 
Providence with the world, and the methods of the world 
with Providence. 

In order to set before us truly and vividly these great 
facts, the historian takes us back to the beginning of the 
world, and then, from the first impulses of passion and of in- 
tellect, from the birth of society and government, conducts us 
down, along the whole current of human affairs and human 
developments. 

History possesses no small amount of interest, from this an- 
cientness alone. We love every thing that has seen distant 
times ; that is moss-covered and hoary with the passage of 
centuries. It derives a much greater attractiveness, however, 
from its instructiveness. ‘ History,” says Cicero, “ is the test 
of time, the light of truth, the life of memory, the rule of life, 
the messenger of antiquity.” “It is philosophy,” remarks 
Lord Bacon, “teaching by example.” The great teacher of 
the world, the Bible, employs historical narration very largely, 
as the vehicle of instruction. 

All matters of mind and morals being governed, like the 
phenomena of nature, by uniform laws, the world that is past 
will always be, in many important respects, a prototype of 
the world that is tocome. The future will be the past, with 
the additional modification of incidental influences, just as the 
heavens, imaged in the waters below, are precisely the hea- 
vens above, with the added casual motion of the element 
where the shadow is embosomed. We need, therefore, to 
dwell in the past world long and familiarly, in order to know 
how to live in the present and the future. 

History is an extensive table of causes and effects. Or, 
rather, it is a vast philosophical chamber, where, in order to 
test all theories and opinions, you witness a grand succession 
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of experiments on man, on society, on government, on educa- 
tion, on morals, on religion. To teach the nature and effects 
of the various forms of human government, the historian first 
leads us into the tent of venerable Abraham, and shows us the 
patriarchal system in actual operation ; and then, in order to 
present us with the model of a Theocracy, makes us the eye- 
witnesses of the benign results of a government of that sort, 
under which the descendants of Jacob lived for eight hundred 
years. As an example of the best possible form and influ- 
ence of a monarchy, he presents the same remarkable people, 
under several illustrious and pious kings. So the Despotisms 
and Republics of later times, as also all other forms of exer- 
cising supreme rule, are laid open to us. This is done, not 
so much by description as representation. We are conducted 
in person to the seats of power, that we may observe for 
ourselves the exercise of authority; and then we are invited 
to the abodes of the people, that we may be eye-witnesses of 
the different influences exerted there. 

This sage teacher is specially concerned to record, with 
fulness and accuracy, whatever pertains appropriately to the 
developments and achievements of the human mind. It loves 
to carry us along over al! the past pathways of the human in- 
tellect, but uses special eloquence to detain us at the brilliant 
literary epochs. At the tenth century, before the Christian 
era, it calls us to witness the human mind emerging and 
bursting in power on the world, in the persons and Works of 
such giant spirits as Homer, Solomon, and Isaiah. The dis- 
play of intellect at this period is represented to us so re- 
markable and unprecedented, as to appear like a new and 
splendid creation, rather than any development of what had 
before existed. History, with still greater interest, stops us in 
Greece, in the time of Pericles, another important literary 
epoch. As Athens stood pre-eminent in all that elevated 
the general community, we are specially invited into this city, 
and presented there with a panoramic view of the physical, 
moral, and intellectual energies which characterized that 
whole classic country. We see despotism crumbling down, 
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and giving place to a free form of government. We visit 
splendid specimens of art; we hear Plato and Socrates dis- 
course on Philosophy ; we go into the senate, and bear the 
orators, Aschines and Demosthenes, responding to each other, 
in powerful bursts of eloquence, like thunder-shock answering 
to thunder-shock, from clouds on opposite mountains. By 
means of these collected literary Grbibitions, we are brought 
into the presence of the highest mental illumination at that 
time existing on the earth. In holding communion with this 
concentrated intellect of Greece, we hold communion with 
the whole literary spirit of an illustrious age. In the same 
way history conducts us to Rome, in the time of Augustus, 
another period of intellectual resurrection and power. There 
it introduces us to the great and gifted, who would have 
made that city the mistress of the world, without her generals 
or her armies. So, also, in all the following centuries, 
wherever and whenever mind has awoke from sleep, assumed 
new attitudes, shone out in unusual splendour, and attempted 
new labours for the benefit and the elevation of man, 
there history has paused with peculiar pleasure, gathered 
up her richest materials, and written her most eloquent 
pages. 

History has another great and elevated subject. We refer 
to the true religion, to the part it has-acted in the affairs and 
interests of the world. History marks and records the aspect 
and form which this divine agency has assumed, and the 
changes it has wrought in each nation and age where it has 
been allowed to exist. Describing it as the grand modifying 
and conservative principle of human society, as the original 
author of civilization, of peace, of human progress, of per- 
manent amelioration, of happiness; history enlivens and enno- 
bles many of its chapters, by a faithful representation of its 
elevating tendencies and holy achievements. 

Such being the noble objects and themes of history, if 
well written, it must always be richly fraught with the most 
interesting matters of instruction, with the most solid and 
dignified eloquence. It stereotypes the whole face of past 
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centuries, and then unrolls before us the splendid chart, for 
our study and entertainment. If the ocean had preserved 
the traces of every prosperous passage over its bosom ; if it 
had retained the gurgling of its waters over every spot 
where a vessel went down, held a broken spar or ship-frag- 
ment upon every rock and sand-bank where one was split or 
stranded, it would be an ignage of the palpable, important, 
and impressive instruction presented to us by faithful, graphic 
history. 

’.A source of the elegant and the valuable in literature, 
more prolific than any of those which have been mentioned, 
is Poetry. No part of polite learning is more liable to be 
undervalued than poetry. Some have looked upon it as a 
fairy, that lives on the breath of flowers, walks the invisible 
air, presides over night-dreams, and day-dreams quite as un- 
substantial. Others, though they have regarded it as pos- 
sessing somewhat more of the actual and substantial, have 
yet looked upon it as a mere embellishment, like an archi- 
tectural ornament, a cornice or a frieze, beautiful, indeed, but 
contributing nothing to durability or usefulness. It is very 
true, that poetry has much of the pleasing and graceful ; so is 
it true that it has no lack of the good and useful. If trees 
may be an image of it, it is their rich foliage, their noble, 
beautiful forms, and their clustering fruit. If the seasons 
may be, it is the harvest time of the year, the good time of 
ripeness, of cheer and of plenty. Thus, poetry blends the 
graceful with the important, the pleasing with the useful. 
Poetical productions occupy the same place in the works of 
mind, which the constellations do in the heavens. They con- 
stitute the bright places, which catch the eye and put the 
heart into a rapture. And then, in addition, they perform 
great and valuable services, just as these clustered stars, be- 
sides contributing their beauty and brilliancy, perform each 
the solid labour of warming and conducting a family of 
worlds. 

Certainly, there are no productions of the mirid which 
are more redolent of instruction, which are fraught with higher 
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invention or greater power. Indeed, when the intellectual 
powers are nerved to their highest point of action, and the 
moral spirit is pervaded by its loftiest and purest enthusiasm, 
the creations are always substantially poetical. ‘Though the 
accuracy of metrical numbers be not preserved, the grand 
elements of the richest poetry will be present. If this be so, 
if the essential character of poetry be, that it is the language 
of our higher conceptions and nobler feelings, then this part 
of our literature, possessed of the superadded advantages of 
its elegant graces, should be turned to by readers, as afford- 
ing invaluable models of taste and instructive eloquence. 
The best poetry has a concentration, and point, and graphic- 
ness, and imagery, which give it a vast effectiveness, as well 
as an unusual brilliancy. 

The best thoughts, and the best feelings, which our lan- 
guage embodies and bears abroad to men, are to be found in 
the poetry of our native tongue. The student of these poets 
finds himself among those who never speak without furnish- 
ing him needed instruction, without stirring his sympathies, 
without cheering and delighting his meditations. They are 
not so brilliant as to dazzle, nor so unadorned as to be left 
unread ; not so high as to be invisible, nor so low as to make 
his communion with them depressing. ‘They swell and en- 
rich all the channels of noble thought, and of pure and gen- 
erous feeling. 

We have a few writers of poetry, of still higher rank. 
Among the poets, let it be remembered, are Shakspeare, 
Milton, Pope, and Young. The first two know no superiors 
in giant power of mind. The two others, though of lower 
grade, also possess a high order of intellect. ‘These men 
open to us a field of greater elevation and wealth of thought, 
than is done by any equal number of writers in the whole 
circle of English authorship. And these authors, of such in- 
tellectual magnitude, also stand unrivalled in poetical grace 
and beauty. Light and feeble works are rather injured than 
benefited by embellishment. Like the illumination of vapour, 
they are made thereby to appear still more unsubstantial. 
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But the elegance and brilliancy belonging to the productions 
of these master minds, like sunset glories on lofty mountain 
ranges, make the vastness and height underneath to appear 
in more grandeur, more strength, more majesty. 

The subjects of poetry are, in themselves, of great dignity 
and interest, and assist to give to this department of literature 
its superior elevation and gracefulness. 

Poetry wholly refuses to lend her language and imagery to 
embellish and diffuse either moral corruptions or poisonous 
opinions. Rhyme and measure, it is admitted, may be thus 
prostituted. But poetry, the true “ars divina,” is outraged 
by such aconnection. It is no more divine, Its power is 
crushed. Its loftiness is laid low. It is an eagle brought 
down from its glorious pathway to the sun, and made to 
walk, a grovelling thing, in the dust. Poetry consents to em- 
body only the pure, the true, the beautiful, the noble. These 
qualities it finds largely distributed in the external world. 
ccordingly, one of its favourite themes is nature. Wherever, 
in his works, God has been unusually munificent ; wherever, 
as in some valley, sleeping between two opened hill ranges, 
he has thrown together, in profusion, almost every refresh- 
ing, picturesque, and beautiful object ; wherever he has plant- 
ed grand forests, piled up mountains, cut mountain gorges, 
poured inland seas over precipices, or, in the space above, 
clustered and hung out worlds ; there poetry finds the choicest 
subjects of her pencil; there, gifted to discover charms not 
seen by others, she catches a high and unappreciated inspira- 
tion. She appears invested with the native grace, the simple 
grandeur belonging to the objects which she loves and tran- 
scribes. 

Human society presents valuable themes for poetry. The 
purity and truth, the affection and confidence, the gentleness 
and peace, the charity and happiness to be found in domestic 
scenes; the artlessness of nature, the contentment of few 
desires, the action of moral principle, the progress of civiliza- 
tion, to be found in larger communities—these constitute the 
subjects of our most amiable, graceful, and instructive poetical 
writers. 
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Man, in his own construction, is a poetical theme of trans- 
cendent interest. Great intellect and exalted virtue are far 
more consonant to the spirit and office of poetry, than any 
thing to be found in nature. The capacities of man to make 
approaches to the Divinity, his intellectual and moral aspira- 
tions and actual advances, after the great, the perfect, the in- 
finite, are subjects which lift poetry to that sublime sphere 
where she manifests her highest power. Not satisfied with 
any general representation of the greatness of our nature 
and our possible accomplishments, poetry loves to pause on 
individual gifts, individual designs of magnanimity, individual 
acts of self-sacrificing virtue. As high motives ard lessons, 
she loves to commit them to immortality. 

Whether, therefore, we consider its great and attractive 
themes, or its own lofty nature, poetry may be affirmed to 
offer to the literary taste of the student, a gracefulness of 
form, an opulence of thought, a beauty of imagery and elo- 
quence, which he will look in vain to find exceeded, through 
all the productions of the human mind. Our best poetry being, 
like good angels, the fairest, noblest, outward form of truth, 
virtue and glory, the safety and advantage of dwelling long 
and familiarly on these noble works, making them specially 
the welcome and vivacious companions of leisure hours, can- 
not be too strenuously insisted on. 

The literature, which has now been referred to, as capable 
of being drawn from the several departments of Voyages and 
Travels, Oratory, Philosophy, History and Poetry, is truly a 
valuable and a splendid one. It does not, indeed, as nothing 
human can, come up to our “ beau ideal” of a collection of 
elegant and instructive works for our country ; but high ex- 
cellencies it certainly possesses. It is here proposed, with 
great confidence, as a grand and invaluable substitute for the 
light and vicious reading, now so popular and prevalent. 

Still it is true, that not only the literature first described, 
which has been condemned, but even that which has been com- 
mended as solid and instructive, the best which we possess, is, 
by some, deemed light and superficial, and held, on that ac- 
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count, in low estimation. ‘These persons, among whom are 
included some of the judicious and learned, if they do not 
wholly discard polite learning, regard it as a mere grace, 
rather than a real good, a showy appearance, rather than a 
valuable substance, a temporary gratification, rather than a 
solid advantage. With these impressions, as was to be ex- 
pected, they have looked upon the pursuits of literature as 
scarcely worthy of sound, manly, scientific minds. 

It is well that there are men of this description. They 
have some truth and reason on their side. It is not without 
its utility, that they should for ever point us, as they do, to the 
exact sciences, to the mathematics and natural philosophy, 
and then earnestly assure us, that these are the foundation 
and the framework—the only things important to make a 
man. Foundation and framework are essential, truly, but 
these are not all that is valuable. What would a village of 
foundations and naked timbers be? And, what would be a 
community of men, who were mere framework, gaunt skeletons? 
Cover the houses; finish them within; surround them with 
shade, and water, and garden, and orchard. Clothe these 
ghastly skeletons ; fill them out, and round them off with suit- 
ing material ; shape thein into grace and comeliness, accustom 
them to the civilities and gentleness of polished life. This is 
the literature of the matter. This is the practical, and useful, 
and beautiful, of man and his arrangements. 

It is well that there are those, who can go out into a grand 
forest of pines and oaks, and think of nothing but masts and 
ribs for ships; and others who can pass down our valleys 
and rivers, interested only to look at mill-seats, facilities for 
slack-water navigation, and passages to push canals and rail- 
roads. But such scenery, to another order of minds, is a 
feeling, and a voice, and a blessed teaching, and acts on the 
inward spirit, to soothe, to soften, to lift it heavenward. It 
is to them an impressive literature—it is to them nature, in 
the character of a language full of high lessons and inspira- 
tions. The visible world, no doubt, was intended thus to 
speak to man, to speak to him attractively. 
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It is well that there are others, who can travel among 
mountain heights, out from whose rattling crags “leaps the 
live thunder,” interested only to inquire for elevations in feet 
and inches, to ascertain whether the rocks are granite or pud- 
ding-stone, or to settle a question of coal or chalybeate forma- 
tion. But there is more in these scenes, vastly more, than 
mere objects of dry, arithmetical inquiry. ‘There is a glorious, 
ever-speaking literature. Mountains, “ ye are wondrous 
strong ;” in your broken grandeur ye do discourse high elo- 
quence. Ye speak intelligibly the attributes of your Divine 
Author! Ye lift up the spirit of man to the great Eternal ! 

Well is it that there is still another class of persons, who 
can go out under our firmament, and, by telescope, ascend up 
among and beyond its worlds, and yet have nothing to talk 
of but parallax, azimuth, perigee or aphelion. Glorious stars ! 
They are the poetry of heaven! Hung on the vestibule to 
light the way, with silent eloquence they point all the just to 
their holy rest. As a type and symbol of the glories within 
the heavenly world itself, their words are unto the end of the 
world. Beautiful expanse of stars! Shine upon us! Ye 
seem the benignant light of Jehovah’s countenance, most in- 
telligibly attracting us to reverence and devotion. Such is 
the literature of the heavens; day unto day uttereth speech, 
night unto night showeth knowledge. 

It is well that there are persons of a still stranger description, 
who can look on man, bearing the impress of God, and hold- 
ing in his hand an invitation to dwell in the presence of the 
eternal throne in heaven, and then set themselves down, as 
mere political economists, to dry calculations as to his capa- 
ble labour and proper wages, his expense and profit, his con- 
sumption and production. Man, reasoning, gifted, enjoying, 
immortal! He holds and directs the lightning, weighs the 
planets, measures the stars, aspires after the infinite, walks 
with God. Here, in this higher sphere, where he appears 
as a thinking, feeling, growing, worshipping, Godlike spirit, is 
presented the literature of man—of his powers. accomplish- 
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ments and destiny. Certainly this last view of him possesses 
by far the most dignified and commanding interest. 

These brief allusions to the office and sphere of literature, 
in contrast with those of the sciences, may show how easily 
its claim to the regard and study of scholars may be estab- 
lished. It is not that the sciences are to be depreciated. 
Important and indispensable they are to the practical arts of 
life, and also to intellectual discipline. We only urge that 
polite learning, when sound and instructive, be highly valued 
and honoured as it most richly deserves. 

Let us pass to a brief reference to the influence of a pure 
and solid literature. The character of such a literature just 
given, as presenting nature in her most attractive and elegant 
aspects, and man in his noblest capacities, well-being and 
end, would lead us to expect from it important effects, both 
in matters of intellect and morals. 

It is the study and love of such a literature which, more 
than any thing else, gives men the proper command and prac- 
tical use of their own acquisitions and moral powers. The 
love and study of it are on this account positively essential 
to success in all those positions in society where personal 
knowledge and personal emotions must have expression and 
publicity, in order to have power. Men may be profoundly 
wise in jurisprudence, deeply read in ethics, unequalled in 
their knowledge of political economy and legislation ; but if, 
through deficiency in literary taste and literary acquisitions, 
they are deficient in ability to bring out and forth their mate- 
rials, in forms of power and eloquence, they are feeble advo- 
cates, dull preachers, inefficient legislators. ‘The monuments 
of Egypt have, for ages, been covered all over with learning, 
but, until they found recently an interpretation and a voice, 
the world was no better or wiser for their inscriptions. Our 
wise men, with no appropriate utterance and eloquence, with 
no impressive forms and intelligible embodiment of what is 
within them, are undeciphered, unspeaking obelisks or pyra- 
mids. ‘To those who are to act upon mankind by communi- 
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cation of their own emotions and intellections, good literary 
attainments and taste subserve the same purpose as weapons 
do to the army, or ordnance to the navy. ‘They are the in- 
struments by which their power is felt and feared. 

There is another influence of a rich, sound literature, 
when widely diffused and received, directly on the mass of 
the community. This cannot be easily over-estimated or 
over-stated. {t awakens slumbering intellect. It arouses 
paralyzed moral energies. It educates, most efficiently and 
usefully educates, both the general mind and the general 
heart. Whien used by the gifted minds of a people, to incul- 
cate important principles of government, to form a right public 
opinion, to give useful direction to public affairs, to construct 
a noble, national character, literature shows an immense power 
over the mental and moral elements of human society. ‘Thus 
wielded, it holds an influence which no arm of war and no 
kingly authority are able to exert. The history of China re- 
cords twenty-two dynasties, and more than two hundred and 
fifty kings, but five distinguished literary lights, like Con- 
fucius, would have done more for the people of the celestial 
empire, than all of them together. It was not the Magna 
Charta, ratified by king John, that stopped royal encroach- 
ment, broke royal oppression, and made British subjects so 
nobly free. ‘That was the achievement of aroused British 
intellect, acting on the country in its own favourite forms, of 
persuasion and power. A literature, that breathed the spirit 
of the times, created for the occasion, called on the people to 
assert their rights, and to enjoy them, in defiance of the frown 
of the aristocracy or the will of the throne. The appeal was 
irresistible! It was not the celebrated declaration of the year 
seventy-six, nor any mere skill and bravery in arms, after- 
ward, which made this country what it has become. What 
we were before; what we were, intellectually and morally, 
embodied and published abroad, originated the declaration, 
and achieved the triumph in the succeeding protracted strug- 
gle. It was in the field of intellect; it was on the arena of 
principle, that the grand contest occurred. It was then, that 
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new doctrines of government, of human right, of liberty of 
conscience, of religious obligation, in the imposing form of a 
revolutionary literature, won our victories, and secured our 
great privileges and honours. Not physical power, but a pure 
and noble literature, in the hands of superior minds, moulds 
human character, and directs human affairs. 

A sound and healthy literature has a more extended action 
still. It exerts an influence widely beyond the people and 
the time which gave it birth. 

As literature is the intellectual and moral spirit of man, 
speaking, holding communication with its contemporaries, the 
whole influence of it depends on intellectual and moral sym- 
pathy ; on the ultimate law, that heart acts on heart, and 
mind on mind, with great readiness and invariable certainty. 
The world having nothing isolated, the spirit of man being 
linked with the spirit of man intimately and universally, the 
mental and moral movement of an individual, according to 
the law referred to, communicates itself on every side ; recip- 
ients become, in succession, conveyors of impulse, and thus 
the influence goes on endlessly. We have an illustration in 
point in the science of astronomy. When a number of 
masses of matter are well balanced around a great attracting 
centre, if there be introduced a new body, every other re- 
ceives an impulse and a movement from its place, passes on 
in a new orbit, and in an altered velocity. So, when, in the 
system of minds, a new book, a new speech, a new truth, a 
new aspiration, a new mental or moral act, of any descrip- 
tion, is introduced, there is an influence, a movement, a dis- 
placement, a new adjustment throughout a vast field of intel- 
lect. We have an illustration of this same thing, in that 
familiar law of nature, the equality of action and re-action. 
Each drop of water and each particle of air, when moved, 
moves equally each drop and particle around it. The same 
is true of more solid substances. In respect to all matter 
whatever, impulse that is received, is communicated to con- 
tiguous bodies. ‘These last transmit the same to more masses, 
these to more still, in ever-widening succession. And _ phi- 
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we reach the confines of the material universe. It assures 
us, “that the momentary waves, raised by the passing breeze, 
apparently boru but to die on the spot that saw their birth, 
leave behind them an endless progeny, which, reviving in 
other seas and visiting a thousand shores, will pursue their 
ceaseless course, till ocean itself be annihilated ; that the track 
of every canoe, every vessel, remains for ever registered in 
the movement of all succeeding particles which may occupy 
its place—the furrow made is, indeed, instantly filled up by 
the closing waters, but they draw after them other and lai ger 
portions, and these larger portions still, in endless succession. 
So, likewise, philosophy teaches, that the pulsations of the 
air, set in motion by the human voice, communicate them- 
selves to columns of atmosphere next beyond them, in suc- 
cession, until the waves, thus raised, pass around the earth, 
and then around again, and thus the element we are breath- 
ing becomes a vast library, on whose pages are written all 
that man has spoken.’ Minds move more easily among 
themselves than particles of matter, far more readily receive 
and communicate successive impulses. Heart throbs to heart, 
thought wakes to thought, mind kindles to mind, with a quick- 
ness, a certainty and a power, as much superior to what oc- 
curs under the eye of the natural philosopher, as intelligent 
mind is nobler in its elements and capabilities, than dull, 
senseless matter. ‘There shall come a message to our shores, 
that the descendants of the noble, classical Greeks, are 
making a last death-struggle against the oppressor, and 
scarcely will it be read, before a warm, contagious sympathy 
will begin to appear. Soon, in the large cities, public meet- 
ings will be held on the subject. Then the pulpit will catch 
the general feeling. ‘The theatres and operas will give the 
heroic sufferers a benefit. The streets, and public houses, 
and markets, and parks, will take up the absorbing theme. 
Contributions, at appointed places, will pour in ; high-spirited 
young men will put on arms, and set sail for the scene of 
conflict. A wave of enthusiasm will pass backward, from 
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the coast, into the country, ride over the Alleghanies, and 
move on, till it reaches the extreme boundary of population. 
One deep, thrilling sympathy pervades the whole land. 
Thus, a movement of intellect, or emotion, any where, easily 
becomes a movement every where. He that rises to make a 
speech, makes it to the whole civilized portion of mankind, 
now living, or*hereafter to live, on the earth. All could not 
hear the orator’s voice, but the thoughts and heart-thrills of 
those who did hear it, are communicated, received, trans- 
mitted, outspread, till they reach all who are sufficiently 
emerged from barbarism to appreciate them. He who writes 
a book, writes it, not for one age and one nation; he writes 
it for the family of man. Every record of history, every 
line of poetry, every doctrine of philosophy, every passage 
of oratory, every announcement of religion, is the beginning 
of a series of influences, to be limited only by the boundary 
of created being. ‘The universe seems like one vast whisper- 
ing-gallery, to carry all the utterances of mind throughout its 
immensity. 

A literature of such a description as that which has been 
here commended, rich, healthful, elevated, diffusive, powerful, 
should have no rival, for a moment, in the hearts of our schol- 
ars and men of intelligence. Be it so, that our superficial, 
popular literature comes with many earnest pretensions to 
superiority of style, imagery and description; with many 
warm professions of desire to encourage innocence and vir- 
tue ; its effect, intellectually, we do still insist, is, like that of 
the hydrocephalus, an enlargement of the head, but a para- 
lysis of the intellectual organ ; and, morally, like that of the 
consumption, hallucination and confidence, but a sure wasting 
of the vital organ. ‘Through the influence of the soundly 
educated portion of the community, the whole should be re- 
pudiated and removed ; our schools and colleges, reading- 
rooms and families, be thoroughly cleansed out; and then, 
pure and instructive works be invited forward, to pour their 
tide of truth and eloquence into all these places of literary 
reading, taste and influence. We invoke scholars, professional 
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men, men of literary leisure, literary writers, book publishers 
—all the good character and all the active talent of the 
country we invoke, in behalf of this great and important re- 
formation in our popular literature. 

Such a literary regeneration would constitute an era of 
mind—the way-mark of an age. It would be a high honour 
} and a great glory. Our country ought to earn this honour. 
é Most nobly would this glory befit her. That will be a proud 
: day for us, when, not armies and navies, territory and wealth, 
but the writings of the great and pure, shall be the chief de- 
positories of our power, and the most valuable materials of 
our greatness. ; 
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ARTICLE VI. 







RELIGIOUS VIEWS AND HISTORY OF THE MAGI. 


By Rev. 8. P. Hitpretn, Jr., Walout Hills, Ohio. 









AN interesting scene in the life of Christ is described by 
Matthew, which has not been noticed by the other evangelists. 
He begins the second chapter of his Gospel with the words, 
‘Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, in the 
days of Herod the king, behold, there came wise men from 
the east to Jerusalem, saying, Where is he that is born King 
: of the Jews? for we have seen his star in the east, and are 
é come to worship him.” Who were these Wise Men? No- 
j thing is said of them again in the Bible. ‘To one who has 
i not investigated their history, an air of mysterious romance is 
thrown over their visit, which causes them to seem almost like 

beings of another race. ‘They emerge from obscurity, offer 

their adoration, present their rich gifts to the infant Saviour, 

and then vanish again like the angels in the night scene on 
the plains of Bethlehem. Some have supposed them to have 
been learned men, coming from a distant part of Palestine. 
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But they could hardly have been citizens of Judea, for we 
are told that they came from the east, and Jerusalem itself 
was in the east of Judea, being scarcely twenty miles distant 
from the Dead Sea. The best commentators think that by 
the phrase ‘from the east,”’ is meant that they came from 
Arabia, Chaldea, or Persia. And most of them suppose the 
prophecy in Numbers and Isaiah—* There shall come a Star 
out of Jacob, and a Sceptre shall rise out of Israel. The 
Gentiles shall come to thy light, and Kings to the brightness 
of thy rising’”’—to have been fulfilled in this visit of the Magi. 
They could not have been Jews, for we are told that “ being 
warned of God*in a dream that they should not return to 
Herod, they departed into their own country another way.” 
And although particular inquiries had been made by Herod 
concerning their first vision of the wonderful star, so that their 
place of residence must have been ascertained, yet when they 
returned to their own country, they seem to have been safe 
both from the wrath of Herod and from his further inquiries ; 
neither of which would have been true had they remained in 
Judea. Those who think them Jews, suppose them to have 
been simply wise and pious men of that nation. But udyor is 
not the Greek term for wise men as a class: that would be 
Zogo:. Mayo is specific. It is the name of a sect, who were 
all wise men, it is true, but not all wise men were payor ; just 
as in our time the members of the Royal Society are wise 
men, but not all wise men possess the titleof F. R.S. And 
none of this sect lived in Judea. The word uayvg, says Green- 
field, is derived from the Persian >2, mogh, and means a sage 
of the Magian religion, or as others say, a venerator of Fire. 
We know that in Persia, at this very time, flourished a large 
sect called the Magi. There pre-eminently were they con- 
sidered wise men. Lempriere remarks, “Their professional 
skill in the mathematics and philosophy rendered every thing 
familiar to them, and from their knowledge of the phenomena 
of the heavens, the word Magi was applied to all learned 
men.” 

Rollin says the Magi were all of one tribe, and kept all 
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their learning and knowledge, whether in religious or political 
concerns, to themselves or their families. This knowledge 
and skill in religious matters, gave the Magi great authority 
both with the prince and the people, who could offer no sacri- 
fice without their presence and ministration. 

Cicero tells us that before a prince in Persia could come 
to the crown, he was obliged to receive instruction for a cer- 
tain time from some of the Magi. Nec quisquam rex Per- 
sarum potest esse, qui non ante Magorum disciplinam scien- 
tiamque perceperit. (Cic. de Divin.1.i.n. 91.) Nor did he 
determine any important affair of the state, when he was upon 
the throne, without taking their advice and opinion before- 
hand. Pliny says, that even in his time they were looked 
upon in all the eastern countries as the masters and directors 
of princes, and of those who style themselves the Kings of 
kings. In tantum fastigii adolevit (auctoritas Magorum) ut 
hodieque etiam in magna parte gentium praevaleat, et in ori- 
ente regum regibus imperet. (Plin. 1. xxx. c. 1.) 

They were the sages, the philosophers, and men of learn- 
ing in Persia; as the Gymnosophists and Brahmans were 
among the Indians, and the Druids among the Gauls. Their 
great reputation made people come from the most distant 
countries to be instructed by them in philosophy and religion. 
This, however, is not sufficient to establish their identity with 
the Mayo: mentioned by Matthew. We must also ascertain 
whether the religion of the Persian Magi was such as to jus- 
tify the supposition that God would send the beautiful star to 
be their guide to the infant Redeemer. Were they idolaters, 
or worshippers of the true God? The general opinion, both 
in ancient and modern times, is that they were idolaters. In 
all ages they have been charged with adoring the Sun, and 
worshipping their sacred Fire. But if we look into impartial 
history, and examine carefully their religious tenets, perhaps 
our decision will be more favourable. For example, take the 
following passages from Herodotus and Cicero. The Persians 
erected neither statues, nor temples, nor altars, to their gods, 
but offered their sacrifices in the open air, and generally on 
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the top of hills, or on high places. (Herod. |. i. c. 131.) 
Cicero says: It is supposed to have been through the advice 
and instigation of the Magi, that Xerxes, the Persian king, 
burnt all the Grecian temples, esteeming it injurious to the 
majesty of God to shut him up within walls, to whom all 
things are open, and to whom the whole world should be 
reckoned as a house or a temple. Auctoribus Magis Xerxes 
inflammasse templa Grecias dicitur, quod parietibus includer- 
unt deos, quibus omnia deverent esse patientia ac libera, 
quorumque hic mundus omnis, templum esset, et domos. 
(Cic. lib. ii. de Legib.) The Persians were divided between 
the Sabean and the Magian religion. The former of these 
sects had its rise among the Chaldeans, who, from their 
knowledge of astronomy, and their particular application to 
the study of the several planets, which they believed to be 
inhabited by so many intelligences, who were to those orbs 
what the soul of man is to his body, were induced to repre- 
sent Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and 
Diana, or the Moon, by so many images or statues in which 
they imagined those pretended intelligences or deities were as 
really present as in the planets themselves. In time, the 
number of their gods increased. This image worship, from 
Chaldea, spread itself through all the east; from thence 
passed into Egypt; and at length came among the Greeks, 
who propagated it through all the western nations. ‘To this 
sect of the Sabeans was diametrically opposite that of the 
Magi, which also took its rise in the same eastern countries. 
The Magi utterly abhorred images, and worshipped God only 
under the form of fire; looking upon that, on account of its 
purity, brightness, activity, subtilty, fecundity and incorrupti- 
bility, as the most perfect symbol or representation of the 
Deity. (Vide Rollin, B. IV. c. iv.) 

In the Universal History, this point is still further dis- 
cussed. ‘ Among the precepts of Zoroaster, his disciples are 
directed to pay daily to the Sun certain niydish, i. e. saluta- 
tions, consisting only in words (and those too addressed to 
God) without any mention of priestish, or adoration due to 
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the Deity. The Armenians, who dwell in Persia, are wont 
to pray in like manner, making the sign of the cross, and 
bowing profoundly low, at the sight of the rising sun.” “ ‘To 
say the truth, adoration, that is, prostrating or bowing the 
body, was, even among the Hebrews; a civil as well as re- 
ligious rite.’ ‘The sun is no more than the Kibla of the 
Persians, (that is, the point of adoration, such as Daniel in 
particular is said to have practised, when he prayed with his 
face toward the holy city,) as the temple of Jerusalem was 
to the Jews, and that of Mecca is to the Mohammedans.”’ 
This custom does not seem surprising, when we consider their 
opinions concerning the sun, some believing the throne of 
God placed therein, and that it is the seat of paradise: others 
entertaining a different opinion as to paradise, but praying 
nevertheless towards the sun, as a symbol of the Deity, on 
account of its purity. It is farther certain that the Persians 
never called Mithra (so the Persians call the sun) a god, or 
ascribed to it any name of the divinity ; and so far from di- 
recting any petitions thereto, they constantly begin and end 
the ejaculations pronounced before the sun with the praises of 
the most high God, to whom alone their prayers are addressed. 
As to the fire before which the Persians worship, taking the 
word in an extended sense, they acknowledge nothing of di- 
vinity therein; but, esteeming it a symbol of the Deity, they 
first prostrate themselves before it, and then, standing up, they 
pray to God. Thus among the ruins of the ancient palace at 
Persepolis there are seen many marble statues of kings stand- 
ing praying to God before the figures of the sun and fire, 
which are also placed on the wall before them.” “Thus it 
was the manner of God’s chosen people to prostrate them- 
selves before the altar, and then to offer up their petitions. 
It was also a custom among the Persians to tender oaths be- 
fore the fire upon the altar.” It is evident that they looked 
with high regard upon their sacred fire, from the care which 
they exercised “in preserving it from being polluted by im- 
pure fuel, in which last case, the Persians went so far as to 
punish offenders with death. ‘Their kings also, and principal 
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persons, were wont sometimes to feed the sacred fires with 
precious oils and rich aromatics, styling these epulerignis, or 
fire dainties ; but still all things done to, or by fire, were per- 
formed to the honour of God, and terminated solely in him.” 
“They never confessed their sins to any but to God, nor be- 
sought a remission of them from any but from him: yet they 
inclined to perform these public acts of devotion before the 
symbol of the Deity, that is, before fire, or before the sun, as 
the witness of their actions. In like manner the Jews con- 
fessed their sins to God in the temple, the fire flaming on the 
altar near them ; so that there was nothing of idolatry in this, 
though it might not be altogether free from superstition.” 
(Vide Universal Hist., Vol. V. ch. xi.) We have multiplied 
quotations upon this point, because of its importance. If the 
charge be true, that the Persian Magi were idolaters, wor- 
shipping Fire and the Sun, then it would seem incredible that 
the announcement of the Saviour’s birth should be made thus 
particularly to them. The evidence cited above, however, 
strongly confirms the opinion of the last author, that the 
priests of the Magi ‘by no means deserved the appellation 
of ignarit sacerdotes, i. e., fire priests, for they were truly 
sacerdotes Det, priests of the Almighty.” 

If the Magi were not idolaters, how near did their system 
of religion approach to the truth? It would be highly inte- 
resting to investigate fully their religious tenets and mode of 
worship, were there space for it. Some of their opinions, to say 
the least, savoured very strongly of superstition. Though fire 
was held the symbol of the Divinity among the Persians, yet 
the other elements were also highly honoured by them, con- 
ceiving them to be the first seeds of all things ; wherefore they 
studied, by every method possible, to preserve each of them 
in its primitive purity. On this account, they prevented, as 
much as they could, the air from being infected by ill smells : 
and, for their officiousness on this head, Herodotus, accord- 
ing to his usual custom, represents them as believing the air a 
deity. They hold (says he) the whole expanse to be Jupi- 
ter. (Herod. |. i. c. 131.) That they might, in like manner, 
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preserve the earth from impurities, they would not bury their 
dead therein : but suffered them to be devoured by birds, and 
wild beasts, that, finding a tomb in their bowels, they might 
not infect the air. In fine, the preserving all the elements 
pure, was by them esteemed an act of high piety, and as such, 
meriting the divine favour in this world and in the world to 
come. Fire and water, however, were in a peculiar manner 
the objects of their care, because they were most liable to be 
contaminated : and hence the Greeks, mistaking the degree of 
reverence they paid them, declared them, without scruple, 
worshippers of those elements. ‘The Persians universally held, 
that whosoever wilfully polluted either fire or water, deserved 
death in this world, and everlasting punishment in that to 
come, and that whoever threw the bones of dead creatures 
into waters were certainly damned. For these reasons, the 
Magi, wherever they were, took care to have all the waters 
in their neighbourhood watched, assigning them keepers, 
whose sole office it was to look carefully to this matter, and to 
see that no filthy thing was thrown or dropped into thei ; and 
for this, they had stated and well-settled salaries ; for, abhor- 
ring as they did, to represent the Almighty Lord of heaven 
and earth by artificial images of stone or metal, they chose to 
preserve fire and water in their utmost purity, that they might 
serve as symbols of the divine nature, and put them in mind 
of the infinite purity of God. As they held the ministration 
of angels, so they believed that one of these celestial guards 
was appointed to watch over the waters in general. This 
angel they called Ardisur, for whom a particular ntydish or 
salutation was prescribed, the title of which, in their ancient 
books, runs thus: Hymn to Ardisur, for the benefits received 
from the sea, rivers, wells, and fountains. In this hymn; 
they praised him for taking care of all these places, and 
prayed that he might continue to do so, returning God thanks 
for the various uses made of water, and the mighty advanta- 
ges resulting to mankind from his wise disposition thereof 
throughout the earth. ‘They were of opinion that, in para- 
dise, such people were peculiarly blessed as had been cau- 
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tious of defiling water, and had in this sense preserved a re- 
spect for that element during their lives, for which cause 
they recommended the care of this element, as well as fire, 
to their women, that is, their private fires, and the water used 
in their houses ; for it does not appear that they ever admitted 
women to minister in religious matters. (Vide Univ. Hist. 
vol. v. ¢. xi.) 

We will now adduce a few quotations exhibiting their 
mode of worship, and then give an outline of their creed. 
Strabo relates, that there were in Cappadocia a great number 
of Magi, who were called Pyrethi, or worshippers of fire, and 
many temples of the Persian gods, in the midst of which were 
altars, attended by priests, who daily renewed the sacred 
fire, accompanying the ceremony with music. Diogenes La- 
ertius (1, 6, seqq.) says, the Persian Magi “are employed in 
worshipping the gods by prayers and sacrifices, as if their 
worship alone would be accepted. They teach their doctrine 
concerning the nature and origin of the gods, whom they 
think to be fire, earth and water; they reject the use of pic- 
tures and images, and reprobate the opinion that the gods are 
male and female. ‘They discourse to the people concerning 
justice. They forbid the use of ornaments in dress.” De- 
scribing their private habits, he continues: “ They clothe 
themselves in a white robe; they make use of the ground as 
their bed, of herbs, cheese, and bread, for food, and of a reed 
for their staff.” In the Universal History, vol. v, p. 157, 
we find the following statement: “ In the most ancient times 
the Persians had no temples at all, but reared altars, whereon 
they preserved their sacred fires, on the tops of mountains, 
and other solitary places. Zoroaster persuaded them, for the 
sake of preserving these fires more conveniently, to erect over 
each of them a pyreum, or fire-temple. This did not subvert 
their ancient principle, that the Lord of the universe ought not 
to be enclosed within walls, for their pyrea did not circumscribe 
what they esteemed an image or semblance of the Divinity, 
but only the symbol of his purity, and, as it were, a shadow 
of his nature.” Lempriere says: “The Magi were divided 
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into three classes: the first consisted of the inferior priests, 
who conducted the ordinary ceremonies of religion ; the sec- 
ond presided over the sacred fire ; the third was the Archi- 
magus or high priest, who possessed supreme authority over 
the whole order. They had three Kinds of temples: first, 
common oratories, in which the people performed their devo- 
tions, and where the sacred fire was kept only in lamps ; next, 
public temples, with altars, on which the fire was kept con- 
tinually burning, where the higher order of Magi directed the 
public devotions and the people assembled ; and, lastly, the 
grand seat of the Archimagus, which was visited by the peo- 
ple at certain seasons with peculiar solemnity, and to which it 
was deemed an indispensable duty for every one to repair, at 
least once in his life.” 

Their public worship is thus described. In every pyreum, 
or fire-temple, there stood an altar on which burnt the sacred 
fire, which was always kept alive by the priest. When the 
people assembled in order to their devotions, the priest put on 
a white habit anda mitre, with a gauze of cloth passing be- 
fore his mouth, that he might not breathe on the holy element ; 
thus he read certain prayers out of the Liturgy which he held 
in one hand, speaking very softly and in a whispering sort of 
tone, holding in his left hand certain small twigs of a sacred 
tree, which, as soon as the service was over, he threw into the 
fire. At these times all who were present put up their prayers 
to God for such things as they stood in need of; and, when 
prayers were finished, the priest and people withdrew silently, 
and with all tokens of awful respect. In all this there is 
little to support the supposition that the Magi were idolaters. 

An examination of their creed lessens still more the pro- 
bability that such was their character. This is found almost 
wholly in the writings of Zoroaster. Plutarch, speaking of 
his doctrine (Is. et Os. p. 369—Op. ed. Reiske, vol. vii. p. 
468) says, he teaches, “that there are in nature two opposite 
powers, counteracting each other’s operations, the one ac- 
complishing good designs, the other evil. To the better 
power Zoroaster gave the name of Oromasdes, to the worse 
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that of Arimanius; and affirmed that of sensible objects, the 
former most resembled light, the latter, darkness. The fated 
time is approaching in which Arimanius himself shall be utter- 
ly destroyed ; in which the surface of the earth shall become 
a perfect plain, and all men shall speak one language, and live 
happily together in one society.” He adds, on the authority 
of Theopompus, ‘ It is the opinion of the Magi that each of 
these gods shall subdue and be subdued by turns, for six thou- 
sand years; but that, at last, the evil principle shall perish, 
and men shall live in happiness. ‘The God who directs these 
things taking his repose for a time, which, though it may 
seem long to man, is but short.” Diogenes Laertius (I. c.) 
giv-s it as the doctrine of Zoroaster, that the gods (meaning 
doubtless those of whom he last speaks, Oromasdes and Ari- 
manius) were derived beings. Lempriere, in commenting on 
these authors, says, “ It will appear probable, from a compari- 
son of these with other authorities, that Zoroaster gave to 
derived substances, the names already applied by the Magi to 
the ca ses of good and evil, Oromasdes and Arimanius ; and 
that the first fountain of being, or the supreme divinity, he 
called Mithras. These principles he conceived to be perpet- 
ually at variance ;the former tending to produce good—the 
latter evil, but that through the intervention of the Supreme 
Being, the contest would at last terminate in favour of the 
good principle.” 

In a celebrated Arabian history of the religions of the 
East (Sharistani), it is said, ‘‘’The peculiar doctrine of the 
Magi was the duality of the spiritual nature, which they af- 
firmed to be good and evil, virtuous and wicked, benevolent 
and destructive: these natures they distinguished by calling 
the one light, and the other darkness, or rather, in their own 
terms, Yemdan and Abriman. Though the Magi affirm these 
two principles, yet the most ancient of them do not think 
themselves under the necessity of affirming that both existed 
from eternity ; on the contrary, they held only light itself ex- 
isted, and that darkness was produced.” (Sharistani apud 
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The Persians, in early times, acknowledged one eternal and 
omnipotent Being, the creator and preserver of all things: 
him they called Yezad. They acknowledged also an evil 
created being, whom they styled Ahriman, which signifies 
amongst them the devil. Some have affirmed that the an- 
cient Persians held a co-eternity of these two principles; but 
writers better acquainted with the true tenets of this nation, 
agree that Ahriman was created out of darkness, and that 
Oromasdes first subsisted alone; that by him the light and 
darkness were created ; that in the composition of this world, 
good and evil are mixed together, and so shall continue till 
the end of all things, when each shall be separated, and re- 
duced to its own sphere. Some have endeavoured to account 
for the origin of the prince of darkness thus: Oromasdes, say 
they, said once within his mind, How shall my power appear 
if there be nothing to oppose me? This reflection called 
Ahriman into being, who thenceforward opposed all the de- 
signs of God, and thereby, in spite of himself, contributes to 
his glory. The souls of men, according to them, were at 
first unbodied spirits; but the Almighty, resolving to make 
use of them in warring against Ahriman, clothed them with 
flesh, promising them that the light should never forsake them 
till AAriman and all his servants were subdued ; after which 
the resurrection of the dead is to follow, with the separation 
of the light from the darkness, and the coming of the king- 
dom of peace. To say the truth, the notions they have of 
the beginning of all things, the state of our first parents, the 
attempts made on them by the prince of darkness, the last 
judgment, the salvation of the good, and the punishment of 
the bad, differ very little from what is delivered to us in the 
Scriptures on these heads; only they have a long account ot 
the war between God and the author of evil, which, they 
say, ended in a complete victory gained over the latter and 
his adherents, who were constrained to surrender at discretion ; 
that the Almighty did not annihilate his enemies, because, 
without opposition, his attributes could not have appeared 
with such lustre as they now do; that the world had existed 
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three thousand years before this decisive battle, the whole of 
its duration being fixed to twelve thousand; that, after this 
defeat, God, by holding up three fingers, gave the evil one 
leave to choose which three thousand years of the nine thou- 
sand yet to come, he would please to take, wherein to trouble 
and vex mankind ; whereupon he chose the middlemost. Be- 
fore, say they, this power was given to Ahriman, man lived in 
a state of innocence: but that, since his fall, war, and all 
other evils, have been introduced ; that these however shall, 
in time, pass away, and man live again, for a certain space, 
in peace and glory. They place the day of judgment at the 
end of twelve thousand years; and, as to the damned, they 
assert that they shall be punished, according to the heinous- 
ness of their crimes, two angels being appointed to be the in- 
spectors of their sufferings. At last, however, even these are 
to be pardoned; but never to be admitted to the joys of the 
blessed, but to remain in a certain place by themselves, and 
to wear in their foreheads a black mark as a badge of that 
state from whence, through the mercy of God, they were 
freed.* 

The tenets of Zoroaster are developed with still greater 
particularity. Zerdusht taught the people that the Supreme 
Being was independent, and self-existent from all eternity ; 
that light and darkness, good and evil, were continually 
mixed and in a continual struggle, not through any impotency 
in the Creator, but because such was his will, and because 
this discordancy was for his glory; that, in the end there 
would be a general resurrection, and a day of retribution, 
wherein such as had done well, and lived obedient to the law 
of God, should go, with the angels of light, into a realm of 
light, where they should enjoy peace and pleasure for ever- 
more; and those who had done evil, should suffer, with the 
angel of darkness, everlasting punishments in a land of ob- 
scurity, where no ray of light or mercy shall ever visit them ; 
that henceforward light and darkness shall be incapable of 


* See Universal Hist., Vol. V. p. 160. 
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mixture to all eternity. He took great pains to persuade his 
disciples of all the attributes of the Divinity, especially of 
his wisdom, and his justice, in consequence of which he as- 
sured them they had none to fear but themselves, because 
nothing could render them unworthy of the divine favour but 
their vices. Of all virtues, he esteemed what the Greeks 
called philanthropy, and the Apostles brotherly love, the 
greatest ; for which reason he exhorted all his followers to acts 
of charity and beneficence, sometimes alluring them by 
promises, at other times driving them, as it were, by threaten- 
ings. He sometimes made use of parabolic relations; as for 
example, when he taught that on the fourth day after death 
the soul came to the bridge Tchinavar, and was there met by 
the angels Mihr-Izad and Reshu-Izad, who weighed in the 
balance the good and evil actions of the soul attempting to 
pass: and in case the former prevailed, then it went safely 
over the bridge; if the latter, it was thrown thence into 
Gehenna, that is, into the regions of darkness, where the souls 
of the wicked are punished. (Vide Sadder, part i.) He 
makes use of these terms to insinuate that the effects of our 
good and evil deeds transcend the grave, and either lead us 
to everlasting rest, or plunge us into never-ending misery. In 
the book Sadder, which is a compendium of the doctrines of 
Zerdusht, collected in his own words, this description of the 
state of the dead is placed in the first chapter, and in the 
second it is thus applied: Men who believe the religion of 
Zerdusht will be afraid not only of great, but of small sins ; 
for, since all are weighed and numbered, and, according to 
the preponderating of this or that scale, they are to be happy 
or miserable for ever. Whoever thinks of this, will be afraid 
of adding weight to the left hand scale, and earnestly desire 
to heap meritorious actions into that on the right hand; be- 
cause his all rests on this trial. He carefully instructed those 
who heard him, and directed them to instruct all who would 
believe in his religion, that no man ought to despair of the 
mercy of God, or suppose that it was too late for him to 
amend. He declared that though we had a faculty of distin- 
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guishing between good and evil, yet that man has no concep- 
tion of the value which God sets on our actions, nor how far 
the mtention may sanctify the most trivial act; wherefore 
even the worst of men may hope the divine favour from re- 
pentance and good works. This he exemplified by another 
parable, which is also recorded in the book Sadder, and which 
runs in these words: “It is reported of Zerdusht, the author 
of our religion, that one day, retiring from the presence of 
God, he beheld the body of a man plunged in Gehenna, bis 
right foot only being free and sticking without. Zerdusht 
thereupon cried out, What is that I see? and wherefore is 
this man in this condition? He was answered: This man, 
whom you see in this condition, was formerly the prince of 
thirty-three cities, over which he reigned many years, without 
doing any one good action ; for besides oppression, injustice, 
pride, and violence, nothing ever entered his mind ; and though 
he was the scourge of multitudes, yet without regarding their 
misery, he lived at ease in his palace. One day, however, as 
he was hunting, he beheld a sheep caught by the foot in a 
thicket, and thereby held at such a distance from food that it 
must have perished. This king, moved at the sight, and 
alighting from his horse, released the sheep from the thicket 
and led it to the pasture. Now, for this act of tenderness 
and compassion, his foot remains out of Gehenna, though his 
whole body be plunged therein for the multitude of his sins. 
Endeavour therefore to do all the good thou canst, without 
fear or apprehension, for God is benign and merciful, and will 
reward even the smallest good thou dost.” (Sadder, part v.) 

As to exterior rites, he altered the old mode of burning fire 
on the tops of mountains, and in other places under the open air, 
engaging his followers to erect pyrea or fire temples throughout 
all the dominions of Persia, that this symbol of the divinity 
might not, at every turn, be liable to be extinguished. He gave 
them likewise a liturgy, which they hold to have been brought 
to him from heaven, and therefore refuse to make any altera- 
tions therein, though the language in which it is written is 
long ago grown obsolete, and is very little understood by the 
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priests themselves. The priests, or, as we style them, the 
Magi, were of three ranks: the first consisted of ordinary or 
parochial clergy, as Dr. Prideaux very significantly terms 
them. ‘Their duty was to read the holy offices daily in the 
chapels, and, at certain stated and solemn times, to acquaint 
the people with the contents of Zerdusht’s books, and to par- 
aphrase on and explain them. In these parochial chapels 
there were no fire altars, but lamps only, before which their 
devotions were performed. The next degree of their clergy 
had the superintendency of these ordinary priests, and were 
to them what bishops are among us. These too had their 
churches, in which were altars, whereon fire was continually 
kept, there being a certain number of the inferior clergy to 
attend them, who, by four at a time, waited constantly near 
the altar, to supply it with fuel, and to assist such devout 
persons as resorted thither, with their advice and their prayers. 
Above these was the Archimagus, i. e. the high priest. 

Zerdusht himself assumed this office, and resided in the 
city of Balch, where he governed his Magians, and instructed 
them in all sorts of learning.* 

Facts like these, selected chiefly from the works before 
referred to, leave the impression that the religious tenets of 
the Magi were not far from the truth; and the question 
} arises, almost involuntarily, Had they no access to or know- 
ledge of the Bible? They had only the Zendavesta, a 
book, as can be proved by the most incontestable evidence, 
composed by Zoroaster near the time of Cyrus the Great, be- 
fore a part of the books of the Old Testament were written. 
Whence then were these truths derived ? 

Zoroaster, the author of their sacred book, the Zendaves- 
ta, was not the founder of Magism. The religion of the Ma- 
gi can be traced as far back as the time of Abraham, when 
it was prevailing to some extent over the plains of Chaldea. 
Indeed, its general principles may be traced up to Noah, and 
through him to God ; from Noah and his children descending 
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* See Universal History, Vol. v. p. 401. 
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by tradition along the line of their posterity. From the days 
of Abraham and earlier, down to the time of Zoroaster, it 
was in perpetual conflict with Sabianism, or the worship of 
the stars and of images. In support of this view, a few quo- 
tations will be presented. “Some Arabian writers have en- 
deavoured to insinuate that what they call the religion of the 
fire-worshippers, is not of great antiquity; but all impartial 
authors agree in rejecting this notion, and admit that Magism 
began very early, nay, even before the time of Abraham; 
certain it is, that the oldest book extant in the world favours 
this opinion, for thus speaks Job in his protestations of his in- 
tegrity, and his fervent declarations, that he had always held 
the true faith and done all the good he could. Job 31: 26, 
‘If I beheld the sun, when it shined, or the moon walking 
in brightness, and my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my 
mouth hath kissed my hand, this also were an iniquity cogni- 
zable by the judge; for I should have denied the God who is 
above.’”’ Nothing can be clearer than this, nor can any thing 
more fully prove that this heresy was as old as the Persians 
make it, who affirm that Kejomaras, their first king, was the 
author of their religion ; and therefore of old they affected 
much to call themselves Kejomarsians, or Kejomarthites. But 
the point they chiefly laboured, in respect to antiquity, was 
the persuading themselves and others that their religion was 
the religion of Abraham. It would be no difficult matter to 
show the probable source of this opinion ; but as this article is 
not intended to be a collection of critical inquiries, we choose 
to insert here some extracts from a celebrated Arabian history 
of the religions of the East, rather than to amuse our readers 
with conjectures of our own. 

“The Persian kings in general,” says this writer, ‘ad- 
hered to the religion of Abraham, and their subjects were 
always of the religion of their prince ; there was likewise a 
chief or high-priest, reputed. the wisest of wise men, from 
whose mandate there was no appeal, and whose sentence was 
never reversed, the same reverence being shown to them, as 
we heretofore showed unto ourcaliphs.” “'The Magi constantly 
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affirmed that they received their doctrines from wise men and 
prophets who were among their ancestors ; first from Kejo- 
maras ; secondly, from Zervan the Great; thirdly, from 
another prophet whose name was Zerdusht.”* We are in- 
formed by the same author that Zerdusht himself owned Ke- 
jomaras to have instituted that religion he came to reform, so 
that it may pass for a point tolerably well established, that 
the religion of the Persians is as ancient as their monarchy. 

Dr. Thomas Hyde, Professor of Hebrew and Arabic in 
the University of Oxford, in his woik De Religione Veterum 
Persarum, published in 1760, has the following paragraph on 
the same subject. ‘Indeed, from the beginning of their mon- 
archy, we may be certain concerning the faith of the Medes 
and Persians in one God, from the time they enter the limits 
of oriental or occidental history. And truly concerning the 
antecedent time, we do not doubt, since in the beginning of 
the monarchy of the Medes, (as will be established by their 
historians beyond,) that faith seems not as if new, but it seems 
to have been that most received, as if for a long time, until 
then established, without compulsion, or other relingquishment 
3 of principle. And truly, if the thing be well examined, who 
a should be able to convert them to the faith of God? Who 
was so powerful, as to be able toconvert and compel to a new 
. religion, the Medes, (under whom at that time were the Per- 
sians,) the monarchs of all the world? Since, therefore, in 
the times of Arbaces, in the beginning of the monarchy itself, 
the Medes and Persians are found following the orthodox 
faith, and neither before nor after that beginning, can be as- 
signed any definite time in which they relinquished their wor- 
ship or resumed it, it is to be presumed that the aboriginal 
Medes and Persians, in the first foundation of their religion, 
from antiquity, were well initiated in the worship of the 
true God, and in it afterwards always persisted.”+ On page 
2 of the same chapter, Hyde says, “‘ We hold it to be cer- 
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tainly ascertained, admitting of no doubt, that the aboriginal 
founders of the Persian and Median nation, were orthodox ; 
as Shem, the son of Noah, from whom they were descended, 
taught his family and people, and established them from the 
beginning, with primeval simplicity,in the knowledge and 
worship of the true God. For it is devoutly to be believed, 
that Elam, the Father of the Persians, or the Grandfather, 
(the obedient son of Shem,) after a deliverance from the 
Deluge so stupendous, retained the religion of his father, and 
persisted firmly in the same; and, having in recent memory 
so great a miracle of Divine goodness toward himself, that 
he instilled among his sons and grandsons the wholesome 
doctrine received from his father Shem, and imbued them 
thoroughly with the same.” From the authors afterwards 
cited by Hyde, we will quote only one. ‘ Concerning the 
Magi, the visitors of Christ, prolixly writes Bar Bahlal, a Syr- 
ian (then follows Syriac): ‘The Magi were from Persia, 
from the sons of Elam the son of Shem.’* Josephus (Ant. 
evi. and sec. 1) says: ‘From Madai, the son of Japhet, 
came the Medeans, which are called Medes by the Greeks ;” 
and in sec. 4 of the same chapter, ‘ Shem, the third son of Noah, 
had five sons who inhabited the land that began at Euphrates, 
and reached to the Indian Ocean. Elam left behind him the 
Elamites, the ancestors of the Persians.’ ” 

In the Universal History, vol. v. c. xi. p. 49, it is said, 
* The most ancient name of Persia, is that by which it is 
called by Moses, viz. Elam, from Elam the son of Shem, the 
father of its first inhabitants. (Gen. 10: 22-14: 1. Jerem. 
25: 25.) The best commentators agree that the Elamites, 
who were the ancestors of the Persians, were descended from 
Elam the son of Shem. It is likewise allowed that the 
most ancient inspired writers constantly intend Persia when 
they speak of Elam; e. g. Jeremiah 49: 39, “ But it shall 
come to pass, in the latter days, that I will bring again the 
captivity of Elam, saith the Lord,” is always understood to 


* Hyde,c. 31, p. 382. 
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mean the restoration of the kingdom of the Persians by Cy- 
rus, whogsubdued the Babylonians, as these had before subdued 
the Persians.” ‘ As to the word Paras (from whence Per- 
sia), authors are not very well agreed as to its etymology. 
Some again, who seem to be nearest the truth, say that he 
was the son of Elam, the son of Shem.” The same author, 
p- 12, vol. v., says, “ The Medes are derived from Madai the 
third son of Japhet.” This seems plain from Scripture, 
where the Medes are usually called Madai (Heb. *7%), e. g. 
Dan. 5: 28; 6: 8, 12, 15; 8: 20. Esth. 1: 3, 14, 18, 
19-10: 2, etc. 

Bush, in commenting on Genesis 10: 1—* Now these are 
the generations of the sons of Noah”—gives a genealogical 
table of their descendants. ‘1. Japhetites...... Il}. Madai: 
the Medes.” “3. Shemites. I. Elam: the Persians, par- 
ticularly of the province of Elymais.” Thus we see that 
writers on Ancient History state with great unanimity that the 
original inhabitants of Persia were descendants of Elam, the 
son of Shem. Having just escaped from the Deluge, these 
two Patriarchs must have carefully taught the truth to their 
posterity. At first the true religion seems to have flourished 
among them in the utmost purity, but in process of time it 
became corrupted, when the rest of the world was overspread 
with Sabianism. Several ancient authors among the Magi 
affirm that they were reformed thoroughly by Abraham, but 
afterward lapsed again. However this may be, gross corrup- 
tions had certainly crept in among them. Once or twice 
Sabianism, or idol-worship, had completely gained the supre- 
macy over the religion of the Magi (vide Rollin, book iv. c. 3, 
sec. 5), and thus throughout the Empire of Persia, the false 
and the true, to some extent, were mingled together. In the 
reign of Darius, the third king after Cyrus, Zoroaster, the 
Reformer, appeared. He removed all idolatrous principles 
from Magism, and embodied in his Zendavesta the creed of 
the Magi. This, as will be remembered, was almost like our 
own. It taught that there is one infinite God, and an Evil 
Angel, answering to the Satan of the Scriptures. Some au- 
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thors, however, say that Zoroaster taught the existence of two 
Angels, under the Supreme Being. For example, Rollin, in 
giving his creed, says, “his doctrine was, that there was one 
Supreme Being, independent and self-existing from all eternity : 
that under him were two angels: one the angel of light, who 
is the author of all good, and the other the angel of darkness, 
who is the author of all evil: that these two, out of the mix- 
ture of light and darkness, made all things that exist; that 
they are in perpetual struggle with each other; that where 
the angel of light prevails, there good reigns ; and that where 
the angel of darkness prevails, there evil takes place: that 
this struggle shall continue to the end of the world; that then 
there shall be a general resurrection and a day of judgment, 
wherein all shall receive a just retribution according to their 
works. After which the angel of darkness and his disciples 
shall go into a world of their own, where they shall suffer, in 
everlasting darkness, the punishment of their evil deeds ; and 
the angel of light and his disciples shall also go into a world 
of their own, where they shall receive, in everlasting light, 
the reward due to their good deeds: that after this, they shall 
remain separated for ever, and light and darkness be no more 
mixed together to all eternity.”* Even this is not all. Zo- 
roaster gave to his followers distinct information concerning 
the coming of Christ. Before citing authors in support of 
this position, however, we wish to present a quotation from 
the work of Dr. Hyde, De Religione Veterum Persarum, 
c. 31, p. 392. “In the Life of Confucius, who lived more 
than five hundred years before Christ, it is related that he was 
accustomed to say, ‘ Ipse Homo est in Occidente.’ Other 
expressions of this sort may be found in his Life, in the eighth 
volume, p. 23. But in his Life, published by D. Couplet, it 
is written, in the Chinese tongue—Si fam Yeu Xim gin, 
i.e. Vir Sanctus in Occidente existit. The Holy Man dwells 
in the West. It is doubtful whether, by these words, he had 
reference prophetically to Christ, or historically to the High 


* Vide Rollin, B. IV. c. iv. p. 298. 
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Priest of the Jews. I incline to the latter interpretation. 
However this may be, it is certain that sixty-five years after 
the birth of Christ, the Emperor Mingh-Ti, from the words 
of Confucius in part, and partly from having seen in his sleep 
a vision of the Holy Man, sent legates into the West to 
search after the Holy Man and the Holy Law. But they, 
having approached to a certain island near the Red Sea, 
dared not proceed farther, and returned with the object of their 
mission unaccomplished.” Roman historians tell us that all 
the Eastern world were anticipating the manifestation of some 
wonderful Being, about the time that the Messiah actually 
appeared. Socrates, who lived four hundred years before 
Christ, is said to have taught his followers that the time would 
come when the Divine Being would descend to earth and 
impart to men religious knowledge. But Zoroaster seems to 
have given his disciples more distinct intimations concerning 
the coming of Christ, than all others. In the thirty-first chap- 
ter of Dr. Hyde’s work, may be found a quotation from Sha- 
ristani, in the original Arabic, of which he gives the following 
translation: “ Ex eis quae praedixit Zeradusht in Libro Zen- 
davesta, est, quéd dixit ultimis temporibus appariturum 
Hominem dictum Oshanderbegha (i.e. Homo Mundi) qui 
Mundum Religione et Justitia ornaturus esset. Deinde ejus 
tempore appariturum etiam Petyara, seu Diabolum, qui Re- 
bus ejus et Regno ejus molestiam afferret per viginti annos. 
Tum posthac appariturum Osiderbegha, qui incolis Mundi 
revivificaret justitiam. Et sedaret Injuriam, et immutatas con- 
suetudines in loca sua pristina restitueret. Et quod illi obse- 
cuturi essent Reges, eique facilitariter Negotia: et quod opem 
laturus esset Religioni verae ; et quod in ejus Tempore obtim- 
eretur Quies et Tranquilitas, essetque sedatio Dissidiorum et 
Recessio Molestiarum.” Sic Sharistani, Scriptor Mohamme- 
danus ex Libro Zendavesta. Which may be rendered thus: 
“‘ Among those things which Zoroaster prophesied in the book 
Zendavesta, is the following: He declared that in the latter 
days would appear a man called Oshanderbegha, (i. e. the 
Man of the World, which differs little from the title Christ 
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often gives himself of the Son of Man), who would adorn 
the World with Religion and Justice. Afterward would ap- 
pear Petyarus, or the Devil, who would violently oppose his 
kingdom for twenty years. Then would appear Osiderbegha, 
who would revive justice among the inhabitants of the earth, 
and cause wrongs to cease, and restore to their pristine place 
immutable customs. Kings will be obedient to him, and the 
work be rendered easy: aid will be brought to true religion : 
in his time Rest and Tranquillity shall prevail, and there will 
be an allaying of Dissensions and a cessation from Injury.” 
Thus writes Sharastani, a Mohammedan author, from the book 
Zendavesta.* Something similar to this, concerning the Mes- 
siah and the redemption of the world, is quoted by Tavernier 
from the sacred writings of the Magi. His citation‘is rather 
lengthy, and we shall therefore not present it. Those who 
wish to examine it, however, will find it in Hyde, in immedi- 
ate connection with the preceding, and also rendered in Eng- 
lish in the Universal History, vol. v. p. 408. We will con- 
clude this branch of the subject by quoting a paragraph from 
the famous Arabian historian, Abulpharajius, as cited by 
Hyde: ‘Quin et planiora eum de Christo docuisse narrat 
Abulphargj in Dynastiarum Libro, p. 54.” Here follows the 
passage in Arabic, rendered by Hyde thus: ‘ Zeradusht 
Praeceptor Magusaeorum . . Persas docuit de Manifestatione 
Domini Christi, jubens illos ei Dona afferre: indicavitque 
futurum ut ultimis Temporibus Virgo Conciperet Foetum 
absque contactu viri: cumque nasceretur, apparituram stellam, 
quae interdiu luceret, et in ejus medio conspiceretur figura 
Puellae Virginis. Vos autem, 6 Fillii mei, ante omnes Gentes 
ortum ejus percepturi estis. Cum ergo, videritis Stellam, 
abeuntes quo vos illa dirigat, Natum istum adorate, offerentes 
ei Munera vestra. Est quidem ille verbum quod coelum con- 
didit.” “That he taught more plainly concerning Christ, 
narrates Abulpharajius in his Book of the Dynasties, p. 54.” 
“ Zoroaster, the Preceptor of the Magi, taught the Persians 


* Hyde, Relig. Vet. Pers., c. 31, p. 388. 
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concerning the manifestation of the Lord Christ, commanding 
them to carry him gifts. He declared that in the latter days 
a Virgin should conceive without the help of man ; and when 
she should bring forth, a Star would appear, shining in the 
daytime, and in the midst of it should-be seen the figure of a 
Virgin. You, therefore, O my children, having notice of his 
birth before all other nations, when you behold the Star, fol- 
lowing whither it may direct you, adore him who is born, 
offering to him your gifts, for He is that Word which estab- 
lished the heavens.’’* In confirmation of the supposition that 
the Magi of the New Testament were from Persia, we will 
quote the succeeding paragraph. “At apud eundem Auto- 
rem, p. 70, Jegitur. Antogius (yel potius Lycinius) ad 
Caesarem scripsit ; Persae Orientales, Regnum tuum ingressi, 
Puero, qui in regione Judaiae natus est, Dona obtulerunt. 
Quis autem ille fuit, aut cujus Filius, ad nos nondum perve- 
nit.”” By the same author, p. 70, it is said, ‘* Antogius (or 
rather Lycinius) wrote to Cesar: The Oriental Persians, 
entering thy kingdom, have offered Gifts to a Boy who was 
born in the region of Judea. But who he is, or of whom he 
is the son, we have not as yet ascertained.” (lbid.) The 
directions given by Zoroaster, as his language is quoted by 
Abulpharajius, though very minute, were literally obeyed by 
his followers, as we see in the second chapter of Matthew, as 
soon as the long-expected star appeared. 

And now the question returns, with redoubled force, How 
came the Magi by this wonderful knowledge? Some have 
supposed, as they worshipped the true God, and were a 
branch of the old Patriarchal Church, that distinct revela- 
tions were made to them, just as in Patriarchal times. But 
there is another, and as we think, a more satisfactory supposi- 
tion. Several of the old Persian writers tell us that Zoroaster 
began life as a servant of one of the Hebrew Prophets. Take, 
for example, the following quotations. (Vide Hyde, c. 24. 
Historia Vitae Zerdushti, ex Orientalibus Scriptoribus.) 


* Vide Hyde, c. 31, p. 390, De Relig. Veterum Persarum. 
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‘The Arabian historian, Abu Mohammed Mustapha, in his 
Life of Gushtasp, says (here follows Arabic): After thirty 
years of the reign of Gushtasp had elapsed, appeared Zo- 
roaster, a wise man, who was the author of the Book of the 
Magi. He was one of the Disciples of Ozeir (or Ezra), 
whom he heard, and with whom at times he conversed. But 
when he contradicted him, Ozeir pronounced upon him a 
curse, so that he fled away a leper. Afterward the Sons of 
Israel rejected him from their midst, and he departed into the 
East. ‘There he composed his Book, in twelve volumes, in 
which he inserted the words of the Prophet David, which he 
had heard from Ozeir.”* More fully and distinctly the 
Mohammedan Bundari narrates the affair. (Here follows 
Arabic.) Abu Gjaphar Al Tabari relates, that Zoroaster 
was from among the inhabitants of Palestine, and was a 
household servant to one of the Disciples of the Prophet 
Jeremiah, to whom be peace, by whom he was highly esteem- 
ed. But when he had deceived him by lying, he called down 
upon him a curse from God, and he fled away as a leper, and 
departed into the region Aderbayagjan, where he began to 
propagate the religion of the Magi. ‘Then he addressed him- 
self to Gushtasp, who was in Balch, and when he gained 
access to him, and explained his religion, Gushtasp admired 
it, and compelled his subjects to embrace it.”+ “ In nearly 
the same sense writes Megjdi, a Persian Mahometan, in 
the Book Zinato Magjalis. (Here follows Arabic.) Zo- 
roaster was a man from Palestine, who was formerly the 
servant of a certain Prophet of Israel, and who mastered the 
rarest sciences. For some reason, the Prophet, becoming 
angry, pronounced a curse upon him, and Zoroaster, as a 
leper, fleeing from his native land, departed into Aderbayag- 
jan, and there uttered his Prophecy.”{ ‘These writers may, 
or may not be correct. Be this as it may, we know that the 
Jews at this period were captives in Babylon. And we learn 
from chronology that the youth of Zoroaster must have been 





* Hyde, cap. 24, p. 317. t Ibid, p. 318. t Ibid, p. 319. 
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in the old age of Daniel. May not Daniel have been his 
instructer? On this point a hint from the Bible sheds great 
light. ‘The Magi were not all of one rank. Over them all 
was the Archimagus, like the Chief Priest among the Jews. 
Now we learn from the Bible, that the king promoted Daniel, 
because of his wonderful wisdom, to this office of Archimagus, 
or Chief of the Magi. Glance through his history. Dan. 1: 
4, Certain wise youth are selected, who are to be taught 
“the learning and the tongue of the Chaldeans,” and intro- 
duced among the Magi. 1: 17-20, The king finds Daniel 
and his brethren “ten times better than all the magicians and 
astrologers that were in all his realm.” 2: 2, The king 
dreams, and calls before him the wise men to recall and inter- 
pret his dream. v.13, They fail, and are ordered to be slain 
—‘ and they sought Daniel and his fellows to be slain,’ — 
showing that he also was one of the Magi. v.27, He reveals 
the dream. v.46, The king worships Daniel. v. 48, “Then 
the king made Daniel a great man, and gave him many great 
gifts, and made him ruler over the whole province of Babylon, 
and chief of the governors over all the wise men of Babylon.” 
4: 9, Nebuchadnezzar addresses him, “ O Belteshazzar, 
master of the magicians,” &c. ‘This was thirty-three years 
after Daniel had been made chief of the Magi. And in Dan. 
5: 11, thirty-two years later still, the queen says to Belshaz- 
zar, when terrified at the writing on the wall, “ There is a 
man in thy kingdom, in whom is the spirit of the holy gods, 
* * whom the king Nebuchadnezzar, thy father, the king, 
I say, thy father, made master of the magicians, astrologers, 
Chaldeans, and soothsayers. * * Now let Daniel be call- 
ed, and he will show the interpretation.””’ The office of Archi- 
magus was for life, and we have here traced Daniel as possess- 
ing it for the space of sixty years. Can it be supposed that 
in this.station of influence Daniel would withhold the truth ? 
How probable it is that the young Magus, Zoroaster, learned 
from the lips of the prophet all that he afterward wrote con 

cerning Christ. And now is it singular that the star should 
appear to the Magi? The whole race of the Magi were a 
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remnant of the old Patriarchal Church; in a world of Idola- 
ters, preserving in its purity the knowledge of the true God. 
And if we suppose that-among them were some of the Jew- 
ish nation who never returned from the Babylonish captivity, 
how natural that to the Magi should be given the special 
honour of presenting the homage of the Gentile world to the 
infant Saviour. 

Doubtless, ere this, the question has arisen in the mind 
of the reader, What has become of this interesting race? It 
is pleasant to be able to answer, they still exist. 

In the seventh century their grand Fire Temple, and the 
seat of the Archimagus, were still in the city of Balch, where 
Zoroaster himself resided, governing his Magians, and instruct- 
ing them in all sorts of learning. (Vide Univ. Hist. Vol. V. 
p-404.) About this period, in consequence of the increasing 
power of their enemies, the seat of the Archimagus was com- 
pelled to be located elsewhere. Until recently, however, 
their fire altars were burning both in Persia and in India. 
They are the Ghebers, or Fire Worshippers, described by 
Moore in his Lalla Rookh. They rejected the Koran of the 
false Prophet, and were therefore, in Persia, nearly extermi- 
nated by the Mohammedans ; but a numerous body yet remains 
in India. Many accusations have been made against them, 
both in ancient and in modern times. For example, Zoroas- 
ter has been charged with allowing incest. But those who 
make the charge do not quote from the Zendavesta, or from 
its compendium the book Sadder, or from any other treatise 
written by an avowed Parsee. And the contrary practice of 
the Parsees at this day amounts almost to a demonstration 
that he did not allow it. 

They are still charged with worshipping Fire and the Sun, 
but accurate investigations show that they yet retain un- 
changed the writings and the creed of Zoroaster; and bow 
before the Sun and their sacred fires only to worship the glori- 
ous Being of whom these are but faing symbols. Rollin, 
after giving a synopsis of their creed, adduced above, which 
might almost be mistaken for our own, says, “ All this, the 
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remainder of that sect which is now in Persia and India, do, 
without any variation, after so many ages, still hold even to 
thisday.”” (Anc. Hist. Vol. I. p. 395.) “A friend of Dr. 
Hyde asked the priests of the Persians at what seasons and 
with what ceremonies they adored the Sun. They answered, 
they never adored the Sun, or paid any sort of divine honours 
to that luminary, to the moon, or to the planets; but only turned 
themselves toward the Sun when praying, because they looked 
upon it to come nearest to the nature of fire.’’* 

Tavernier says, “'The Gaurs render no such honours to 
the fire, as agree with this term of worship. They are not 
idolaters. ‘They acknowledge one God, the creator of the 
heaven and of the earth, and him only they worship.”+ 

* Monsieur Le Brun, by the interposition of the English 
agent, had a conversation with one of their priests, from 
whom he learned many things, exactly conformable to what 
we have delivered. ‘To M. Le Brun’s first question, what 
he thought of the creation of the world, and the power of 
God, he said he believed God to be a Being of beings, a 
Spirit of light, above the comprehension of human under- 
standings, infinite, in all places, almighty, from whom nothing 
could be hid, and against whose will nothing could be done. 
This conference happened in the month of January, 1707. 
(Le Brun, Tom. II. p. 387.) 

“The Persians never have said that the Sun is God, nor 
ever offered to it petitions as if it were God. But what the 
Persians wish for it Dr. Sanson teaches us in his ‘ Present 
State of Persia,’ who, their priests in Ispahan being interro- 
gated concerning the worship of the Sun, thus says: ‘Sol- 
emnly they affirmed that they did not adore that planet, but 
the one God only ;’ and in the same chapter, ‘This I ob- 
served, that they had no images, and evidently abhorred those 
who have them. When it was asked of them, Wherefore 
prostrate do you adore the rising Sun? they replied, that they 
offered homage to that creature, beeause, after man, God had 


* Univ. Hist. Vol. V. p. 147. t Ib. p. 157. t Ib. p. 158. 
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made it most perfect of those things which he created from 
nothing. They say God has placed in it his throne; there- 
fore its glorious majesty befits to receive their lowliest venera- 
tion. That salutation which is offered to the rising Sun is 
not peculiar to them alone. For the modern Persians have 
the same custom, and also the Armenians, who do the same 
by frequently signing themselves with the cross before the 
Sun. They believe also something of Paradise to be in the 
Sun itself; and the felicity of the Saints to consist in a clear 
vision of the Sun, in which, they declare, they see God by 
reflection as in a mirror ; but no one is admitted to this felicity 
until three days after death.” Since, therefore, as you see, 
they consider the Sun to be a creature of God, it is impossi- 
ble that they should worship it as God himself, who by the 
Persians is called Creator of all things, with the remaining 
attributes.”* ‘The Persians, from the origin of the nation, 
always have believed in one true, omnipotent, and immortal 
God. They commence all their books with a formula of this 
sort: In Nomine Dei Condonatoris, Misericordis, Justi. They 
believe all the attributes of God which we believe. That, 
for example, (as is used in their words, ) he is, of all things Crea- 
tor, and Ruler, and Preserver. That he is Eternal, Om- 
nipotent, the Judge of all. That it may be better known 
what they think concerning God, and in what style they ad- 
dress Him, take the succeeding sentences from the highest 
authority among them, the Book Sadder, in whose preface the 
Priest who wrote this book has inserted the following effusions 
in song: In nomine Domini essentiae Divinae et Attributo- 
rum. Domini Abundantia et Dei vitae. Dei qui intellectum 
et animum creavit. Dei qui corpus et animum condidit. 
Domini existentiae et Domini vitae. Dei qui in toto orbe 
unus est.”+ These are the first six. Hyde quotes two pages 
anda half of similar sentences. We will close this branch of 
the subject by adducing a quotation from the Universal His- 


* Hyde, c. 4, p. 106. t Translation from Hyde, c. 33, p. 401. 
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tory, Vol. V. p. 162, which seems conclusively to disprove the 
charge of Idolatry. After giving a description of the ancient 
fire temple service, it is said: ‘‘ At these times all present put 
up their prayers to God for such things as they had need of; 
and when prayers were finished, the priest and people with- 
drew silently, and with all tokens of awful respect. All 
these rites are still observed; but to prevent idolatry, the 
priest, as the people are going from their devotions, gives an 
exhortation, which runs usually as follows: “ Forasmuch as 
fire was delivered to Zerdusht by the Almighty, as the symbol 
of his majesty, wherefore it was required that we should es- 
teem it holy, and respect it as an emanation from the fountain 
of light, and that we should love all things which resemble 
it, especially the Sun and Moon, the two great witnesses of 
God, the sight of which should put us in mind of his om- 
niscience ; therefore let us, without superstition, keep the 
command given us, evermore praising God for the usefulness 
of this element, and beseeching him to make us always bear 
in mind the obligations we are under to do our duty toward 
him, which is as necessary to the health and happiness of the 
soul as light and fire are to the ease and welfare of the body.’’* 
It may be thought that the Magi, or Parsees of modern time, 
have derived much of the truth which they possess from in- 
tercourse with Mohammedan or Christian nations. But the 
Mohammedans have always been their inveterate foes, and from 
them, of course, nothing would be received with favour. As 
to their deriving light from other sources, they might use the 
same argument in proof of the purity of their faith, upon 
which we ourselves rely. We point to the Jews, and various 
Christian sects, all having the same Bible, as conclusive evi- 
dence that it has not been corrupted or changed. For should 
an individual, or a party, interpolate or corrupt a passage, 
watchful eyes in other sects would detect and expose the 
change, when of course jt would be rejected. The Magi re- 
gard the Zendavesta as we regard the Bible. Among them, 


* Beauchamp’s Essays on Important Subjects, sect. 3. 
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Dr. Hyde tells us, (c. 1, ps 25,) there are more than seventy 
sects; and by their watchfulness over each other, in like 
manner, innovations would be prevented. Zoroaster himself 
seems carefully to have guarded against future innovations, as 
we see in the rules which he left for the Archimagus. Rule 
12, “Though, in consequence of his high office, the Archi- 
magus may for his consolation receive visions, and other 
manifestations from God, yet he is not to publish them, for 
that would but confound the people, who are to adhere to the 
written law.” 

It may be asked what influence, as yet, our Missionaries 
have had upon them. A distinguished Professor in one of 
our Theological Seminaries put this question, not long since, 
to a Missionary from the East. The reply was, that he had 
found them perfectly inaccessible. So conscious are they that 
what they possess is the truth, and so clearly do they perceive 
their own superiority over the Mohammedans and the Idolaters 
by whom they are surrounded, that they are disposed to look 
upon other religions contemptuously, as unworthy of their re- 


gard. Yet the truth, wielded by the Spirit, is irresistible. 
And we trust all will pray that this interesting people may 
soon be made to rejoice in the full knowledge of that Saviour 
of whom they dimly heard two thousand years ago. 


ARTICLE VII. 
ROME, THE MAN OF SIN. 


By Rev. James A. Hawter, Ridgefield, Ct. 


Tue testimony of the Word respecting the character of 
Romanism is clear, explicit, and conglusive. This character 
is not given in the form of history, for Popery had no exist- 
ence until the Scriptures were completed. It is given in 
prophecy, and is often couched in symbolic language ; yet no 
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clearer prophecies are recorded, and the sincere and earnest 
inquirer need not mistake their meaning. 

Paul asserts that “the day of Christ” shall not come 
“except there first come the apostacy” (7 aaocracia). The 
day of Christ is “‘ when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from 
heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance 
on them that know not God, and that obey not the gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall be punished with everlast- 
ing destruction from the presence of the Lord, and from the 
glory of his power, when he shall come to be glorified in his 
saints, and to be admired in all them that believe.” 

This day of Christ shall be preceded by the apostacy, and 
the revelation or bringing to light of the “man of sin, the 
son of perdition.” We are at once directed where to look 
for the origin of the man of sin. He arises from “ the apos- 
tacy,” and “sitteth in the temple of God.” He comes not 
from Paganism nor Mohammedanism, but from the Church ; 
and what has there ever been, or what can there ever be in 
the church, more worthy to be called ‘the apostacy,” than 
the papacy? Or who assumes the name and attributes of 
God, but the pope? Constituting the head, and grand result 
of the apostacy, he justifies his title as the “ man of sin,” and 
the son of perdition.” 

He “opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is 
called God, or that is worshipped, so that he, as God, sitteth 
in the temple of God, showing himself that he is God.” (2 
Thes. 2: 2-12.) Pagans may have assumed Divine preroga- 
tives and titles, but no one bearing the Christian name, has 
set up such pretensions like “our Lord God the Pope; 
another God upon earth ; King of kings and Lord of lords.” 

His “ coming is after the working of Satan, with all power 
and signs, and lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of 
unrighteousness in them that perish, because they received 
not the love of the truth, that they might be saved; and for 
this cause God shall send them strong delusion, that they 
should believe a lie, that they all might be damned who be- 
lieved not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness.” 
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Who have pleasure in unrighteousness, like those who buy | 
and sell indulgences to sin in the name of God ? Who like the 
dupes of the papal hierarchy are the subjects of strong delu- 
sion, believers in a lie, a system of falsehood, because they 
love the pleasures of sin, stifling the voice of conscience and 
hiding the light of nature to embrace the delusion ? 

It is not difficult to recognize ‘that wicked one” “‘ whose 
coming is after the working of Satan,” with every assertion 
of miraculous power and all authority, and signs and lying 
wonders, the efficacy of relics and images, and pictures, and 
the transformations of baptismal regeneration, and the blas- 
phemous creations of the eucharist, and “ all deceivableness 
of unrighteousness” received in them that perish. 

Thus may we characterize its whole scheme of deception, 
by which the merits of works are substituted for the merits of 
Christ. It identifies popery as the subject of this prophecy, 
and the object of its fearful anathema ; and the character here 
given of the man of sin, is as significant of that identity as 
his ominous titles, and characteristic conduct, all which is 
given with circumstances, particulars, relations, which show 
definitely who he is, and what he is, and how he is to be re- 
garded ; and were his identity less clear, the correspondence 
of popery with the subject of these prophetic descriptions, 
and this terrible judicial sentence, would show its character, 
and deserts, and destiny, with almost equal clearness. 

The same inspired writer has given us other marks of the 
then future apostacy, 1 Tim. 4: 1-3. They who fall into 
this grand error, do it by “giving heed to seducing spirits, 
and doctrines of devils,” yielding to the teachers of a cunning 
deception, and embracing a stupendous system of religious 
fraud, and substituting the worship of saints in the Christian 
church for the worship of heroes in pagan temples, which was 
emphatically the “ doctrine of demons,” before and after the 
triumph of Christianity. ‘‘ Speaking lies in hypocrisy,” em- 
ploying with unscrupulous zeal every artifice to compass their 
ends, employing the lying wonders of pretended miracles to 
secure the confidence of the superstitious and deluded, claim- 
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ing that they have wrought them in the name of God, and 
“having their conscience seared with a hot iron,” indulging 
themselves in, and producing in others, obdurate and abound- 
ing wickedness. ‘ Forbidding to marry, and commanding to 
abstain from meats, which God hath created to be received,” 
etc., furnish yet more striking and peculiar characteristics of 
the man of sin, which belong equally to Romanism, and prove 
them to be the same. Embodying as this description does 
the peculiar characteristics of the Papacy, it is hardly possi- 
ble that the peculiar language of prophecy should more de- 
cisively indicate it than it does under the title and the charac- 
ter of the mystery of iniquity. That mystery of iniquity did 
then already work. And Diotrephes was but the representa- 
tive of a class increasing unto more ungodliness, which reached 
its legitimate and complete development in the establishment 
of a hierarchy in the Christian church, at the pinnacle of 
which was the pretended vicegerent of God. 

Daniel describes the man of sin in terms and characters 
analogous to those employed by Paul. He partly explains 
the symbols which he employs, ch: 7, v. 7, 8. The fourth 
beast, “dreadful and terrible, and strong exceedingly,” having 
“‘great iron teeth” devouring and breaking in pieces, and 
with ten horns. This is “the fourth kingdom upon earth,” 
v. 23. With the assistance of inspired explanations it is 
not difficult to trace the succession of the four beasts. The 
four kingdoms are the Chaldean empire, the kingdom of the 
Medes and Persians, the Grecian or Macedonian empire, 
which reached its highest elevation under Alexander, and the 
Roman empire. Within the limits of the latter there arose 
ten kings, which are the ten horns of the fourth beast, and 
among them arose another little horn which uprooted three of 
the ten kings. “In this horn were eyes like the eyes of a 
man,” indicating the sagacity of the power which it repre- 
sented, “and a mouth speaking great things,” which is the 
appropriate symbol of the grasping and unrighteous claims, 
and of the vaunting and blasphemous pretensions of the man 
of sin. We have already seen how he has fulfilled the pre- 
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diction that “he shall speak great words against the Most 
High.” 

He justifies the prophecy that he “shall wear out the saints 
of the Most High,” v. 25, by the slaughter of 50,000,000 
of Protestants. He shall “ think to change times and laws.’ 
As “the Lord our God,” he enacts, annuls, or changes even 
the decrees of Heaven.” 

Though separated by intervening centuries, the prophecy 
of John presents a striking accordance with that of Daniel. 
He revives the symbol of the Beast with the ten horns, and 
presents additional and clearer proofs of the particular power 
thus represented, whose titles and character and terrible des- 
tiny proclaim the fiereeness of His anger against that Babylon 
of abominations. “ The great whore,” “the mother of har- 
lots,” ‘is that great city which reigneth over the kings of the 
earth,” Rev. ch.17. The “woman sits upon a scarlet-col- 
oured beast, full of names of blasphemy, having seven heads and 
ten horns.” ‘The seven heads are seven mountains on which 
the woman sitteth,” “and the ten horns are ten kings.” 
“These have one mind, and shall give their power and 
strength unto the beast.” 

It is conceded that the woman sitting upon the seven moun- 
tains and among the ten kings, is the boasted “ eternal city.” 
If we grant that the beast having seven heads and ten horns is 
Rome, regarded merely in its political estate and relations, it 
only adds strength to the conclusion that the woman is the 
Papacy, assuming and directing that power, strengthened by 
political alliances, sustained by the kings that give their power 
and strength unto the beast, and, gratified by the pomp of 
power and the luxury of wealth, concocting her mysteries and 
abominations, with which to seduce and corrupt and destroy 
the nations. She “sits upon a scarlet beast, full of names of 
blasphemy,” “arrayed in purple and scarlet colour, and 
decked with gold and precious stones and pearls, having a 
golden cup in her hand, full of abominations and filthiness of 
her fornications ;” and upon her forebead was a name written, 
“Mystery, Babylon the great, the mother of harlots and abomi- 
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nations of the earth.” She was “drunken with the blood of 
the saints,”’ ‘and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus.” 
Her blasphemies, her scarlet badge, her vanity and costly dis- 
play, her abominations and filthiness, and her rioting upon the 
blood of the saints, are notoriously characteristic of the 
papacy. 

We can find nothing in all history, nor will our imagina- 
tion help us to the conception of any thing, that answers so 
well to these prophetic descriptions, as the Romish apostacy. 
What other power has deceived the nations like that? Where 
else shall we look for such pretended miracles, as have been 
the instruments of that delusion? What abounding blasphe- 
mies and idolatries ! What impious interference with Christ’s 
authority, and with the politics of the world, asserting a divine 
right both to ecclesiastical and political supremacy, “so that 
no man might buy or sell, save he that had the mark, or the 
name of the beast, or the number of his name!’ Rivers of 
martyr-blood have flowed to dye her garments with the scar- 
let that is the badge of her wickedness and guilt. Where else 
shall we look for the false teachers “ who privily shall bring in 
damnable heresies ;” ‘‘and through covetousness shall they 
with feigned words make merchandise of you: whose judgment 
now of a long time lingereth not, and their damnation slum- 
bereth not?” What traffic in spiritual things deserves this 
reprobation, if not the sale of absolutions and indulgences to 
sin? If papal Rome is not the subject described in these 
prophecies, its complete resemblance to it justifies us in at- 
tributing it to the same parentage, in asserting of it the same 
character, and in expecting for it the same fearful end. We are 
not without evidence of the extent of this apostacy. Hf Baby- 
lon is the papacy, her disease is incurable, her reformation is 
hopeless, her doom inevitable ; “ Babylon the great is fallen, 
is fallen, and is become the habitation of devils, and the hold 
of every foul spirit, and a cage of every unclean and hateful 
bird,” Rev. 18: 2. 

This record is as decisive of her changeless and polluted 
character, as of her inevitable destiny. There is no partial 
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purity to encourage the hope of farther reformation, no pro- 
mise of amendment to invite the farther stay of real Christians 
in her bosom, in the hope of effecting greater purity. The 
unalterable behest from heaven is, ‘‘ Come out of her, my peo- 
ple, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive 
not of her plagues ; for her sins have reached unto heaven, and 
God hath remembered her iniquities. Reward her even as 
she rewarded you, and double unto her double according to 
her works ; in the cup which she hath filled, fill to her double.” 
“‘ Her plagues shall come in one day, death, and mourning, 
and famine, and she shall be utterly burned with fire, for 
strong is the Lord that judgeth her.”’ “In her was found the 
blood of prophets, and of saints, and of all that were slain 
upon the earth.” We wonder how they who believe that all 
this is said of the church of Rome, can also believe that she 
is a TRUE church, whose ordinances are valid, and whose faith 
and ordinances are adapted to secure the salvation of the 
soul. 

If we were attempting to convince Romanists of their er- 
rors, by an appeal to the Scriptures, it would be necessary to 
go into a critical examination of these proofs on which we 
rest. But we speak to Protestants, whose memory only needs 
to be refreshed with references and statements, concerning 
which Protestants generally are agreed. Wehave seen what 
epithets and descriptions the word of God applies to the Ro- 
mish church. These we may justify by an appeal to her well- 
known rejection of the true faith, and her assumption of 
damnable heresies. She rejects Christ as the only Mediator ; 
she denies that ‘there is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved ;” and though she 
does not, in form, deny his Divinity, yet it is done as really 
as did Israel, when, without forsaking the worship of the true 
God, they set up and worshipped the idols of the surrounding 
nations. By rendering their homage to other mediators, and 
by invoking the aid of other intercessors, they do reject Christ 
from being the only Mediator; they deny that in our contro- 
versy with our Maker, He alone can lay his hand upon us 
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both. And the doctrine of Christ’s divinity is not more fun- 
damental to the Christian religion, or more important in its 
practical bearings, than is the doctrine that Christ alone is 
Mediator. 

They also deny that God alone can forgive sin. In the 
doctrine of absolution by the priest, lies the great strength of 
Romanism. But “ who can forgive sins but God only ?” 
This blasphemous doctrine involves the assertion in behalf of 
the hierarchy, of the highest of Jehovah’s prerogatives. They 
deny that “there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins.” They 
affirm “ that he should offer himself often, as the High Priest 
entereth into the holy place every year with blocd of others. 
For then must he often have suffered since the foundation of 
the world,” whereas “ now once in the end of the world hath 
he appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself.” 
This is another vital doctrine of our faith. Christ’s death 
alone is a sufficient propitiation for sin, and it alone avails 
to secure forgiveness. ‘Other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid.” The church of Rome denies that that one 
sacrifice is sufficient, and repeats the sacrifices of Christ as 
often as their Mass is said. ‘ They crucify to themselves the 
Son of God afresh, and put him to an open shame.” 

The church of Rome denies the doctrine of justification by 
faith. This is the sum of her apostacy. This denial involves 
the rejection of most of the vital doctrines of true religion. It 
makes Christ of no effect—piety unnecessary—and faith a 
nullity ; it places the soul at the disposal of the priest, and 
dishonours God by setting up a man as mediator, and as arbi- 
ter of the soul’s destiny. It transforms religion from a living 
principle, to an outside ceremony, a bargaining with the hie- 
rarchy for impunity in sin, and for the fallacious hope of fu- 
ture happiness, in defiance of justice and of Jehovah’s law. 
Every error of the most heartless pharisaism, is wrapped in 
that one fruitful dogma of a false theology, and its fatal poison 
rankles through that stupendous system of strong delusions. 

We have not time, and if we had it were needless, to at- 
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tempt the designation of all this progeny of heresies, which 
constitute the system of Romanism. 

We can only specify their denial that God is the only 
proper object of religious worship—that the Scriptures are the 
only and infallible guide of our faith and practice—that in 
regeneration our souls are purified by the truth, through the 
Spirit. That whole system, as it is received and practised, re- 
jects all that is spiritual in religion. Instead of aiming to pro- 
duce moral purity, it aims to quiet the conscience without 
religion. It aims to do this by outward rites and priestly in- 
tervention. It neither does, nor is designed to affect the 
heart, or purify the life. 

Such denials of the true faith constitute the apostacy, 
which preface the exaltation of the man of sin—the mystery 
of iniquity. But the apostacy is not a mere negation. It 
does not consist in the mere denial of truth. It involves 
almost of necessity the adoption of correlative and positive 
errors. ‘These damnable heresies of the Romish church afford 
additional and still more striking illustrations of the justice of 
those pungent and emphatic condemnations of the man of 
sin, already adduced from the word of God. 

By their invocation of Angels and Saints, and their reli- 
ance on the sacrifices of the Priest, they set up other media- 
tors between God and man ; they preach another Gospel (if 
they preach at all); they build on another foundation, that 
cannot withstand the coming storm. 

They proclaim the doctrine of unlimited absolution by the 
priesthood, they open and shut the gate of heaven ; asserting 
for themselves the highest prerogatives of Deity, the forgive- 
ness of transgression, the dispensation of their Maker’s laws— 
nay, they would “ change times and laws; they abrogate or 
confirm, with simony and fraud, the counsels of Heaven, to 
accomplish the basest ends by the most execrable means. 

Allied to this is the doctrine of Auricular Confession, 
which is equally an engine of power, and the minister of sin, 
and out of it has grown the doctrine of Indulgences, the 
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most hideous of all the progeny of the man of sin, and yet the 
legitimate offspring of the tremendous and blasphemous errors 
which grew up amid the ruins of that apostacy. For, if the 
Pope, standing in the place of God, and “showing himself 
that he is God,” can utter the decrees of Heaven, and claims 
the right to forgive the sins already committed against Jeho- 
vah, why may he not also grant permission to commit other 
sins of equal enormity, and dispense pardon beforehand, ab- 
solving the culprit from guilt, and freeing him from the de- 
served penalty ? 

Their doctrine of justification by works, is the grand error 
of Romanism. That embraces almost all the rest. It sets 
aside the Divine Mediator, and sets up the intercession and 
mediation and merits of human saints and angelic interces- 
sors. It denies the all-sufficiency of Christ’s sacrifice, and 
substitutes the sacrifices of the priest, and the merit of human 
works. It even affirms that these superabounding merits may 
avail for others, who are stiil impenitent in the commission of 
the grossest sins. What necessity for consistent piety, when 
less than half our days may atone for the worst sins of the 
rest? What occasion for faith in Christ, when our own 
works, or the money, or the works of others, furnish an ample 
atonement for the worst transgressions? We have no need 
of Christ as a propitiation for sin, since all that is necessary is 
to propitiate the priest, and for this end “money answers all 
things.” No cunningly devised “ Mystery of Iniquity ”’ was 
ever so adapted to stupefy or emasculate the conscience, none 
offers such incentives to sin by stimulating the carnal desires 
of the natural man, as this grand device of the adversary. 
Its origin is well defined ; it comes from the great red dragon 
of the bottomless pit, which gave power unto the beast that 
supports this “ Mystery, Babylon the great, the mother of 
harlots.”’ 

Involved in this chain of abomination is another great ele- 
ment of its mysterious and iniquitous power. Its doctrine of 
apostolical succession is a chief pillar in its system of errors. 
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The ceremony of ordination with them is not one which 
merely changes the relations of man, it changes the man 
himself. He is not thus merely authorized to exercise certain 
functions, but he is empowered for it. He not only bas a 
right to act in the name of Christ, but he has the power to 
confer spiritual gifis. He is not the same man that he was 
before. He has the power to transform the elements in the 
eucharist into the body and the blood of Christ, to transform the 
soul in baptism, or at least to direct the Spirit’s agency to the 
accomplishment of that result. And in many cases he has 
the power to transform other men into spiritual agents like 
himself, capable of effecting like spiritual transformations. 
They regard the hierarchy as possessed of ministerial author- 
ity, imparted by a touch of the priesthood, and transmissible, 
like the fire of electricity, by the touch, and equally efficacious 
and omnipotent in its influence. ‘This is the offspring, and 
not the ground of the heresies of baptismal regeneration and 
transubstantiation, the latter of which teaches that Christ is 
miraculously produced and sacrificed in every celebration of 
the eucharist ; the former teaches that by the manipulations of 
the priest, sins are washed away, the soul and the character 
are transformed, either with or without the intervention of the 
Spirit’s agency. 

But there is another error which is the legitimate fruit of 
the arch heresy of apostolical succession, and its corollary of 
the peculiar sanctity of the priesthood, viz., the celibacy of 
the clergy, which, with its prostitution of the confessional, its 
debaucheries of the priesthood, and of all whom their lusts 
affect, justifies more than any thing else the apocalyptic title 
of the mother of harlots. 

They not only rob God of the worship due to him alone, 
they bestow religious homage upon the angels and the spirits 
of departed saints; they pray to the Virgin Mary more than 
to the Son of God, attributing to her divine attributes, and 
addressing her with the titles of the Deity. Pictures and 
images are the objects of their idolatrous veneration. 
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We might extend the list of errors that undermine the 
faith of the Gospel, and enlarge indefinitely upon the per- 
nicious bearings, both theoretical and practical, of these doc- 
trines of the man of sin. Enough has been said to show 
that this is another gospel. The errors of that system are 
fundamental. The essence of religion is excluded from it. 
It scarcely wears the form of godliness, much more does it 
deny its power. 

We have thus endeavoured, with the greatest brevity, to 
justify the thesis that the church of Rome is the man of sin. 
To our own minds the corollary that it is not a true church 
has all the clearness and force of demonstration. The testi- 
mony of the word of God forbids the conclusion that it is a 
true church. ‘The epithets which it applies to the papacy ; 
the character which it describes; the doom which it pro- 
nounces, cannot be reconciled with the idea that the church 
of Rome is a true church. Its rejection of the fundamental 
doctrines of religion is equally decisive that it belongs to the 
synagogue of Satan, and not to the true fold. Its creed may 
retain some truths, and even that which, if uncounteracted, 
would exert a salutary religious influence. Yet those which 
it rejects are such as show that the practical bearings and saving 
efficacy of all are gone. Romanists preach another gospel, 
and thus exclude or deny the gospel of Christ. ‘Let them 
be accursed,” Gal. 1: 8. It is equally true that their per- 
nicious heresies prove their rightful exclusion from the house- 
hold of faith, We have no right to have fellowship with 
such works of darkness. ‘Their system of error is as fatal to 
the soul, and more mischievous in its influence, than infidelity 
itself; and we can hardly conceive how they who affirm that 
the Romish church is a true church, can be convinced that 
any apostacy excludes the heretics from that pale. 

Yet there are distinguished men among us who dissent 
from these conclusions, and whose opinions deserve both re- 
spect and investigation. Perhaps the argument for the va- 
lidity of Romish baptism, involving as it does the position 
that the Romish church is a true church, has never been 
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more plausibly presented than by a late writer of distinguished 
eminence and ability,* in the Princeton Review. 

A true church is not, of course, a perfect church, nor is it 
merely a nominal church. It must be worthy of the name of 
Christian. This is what we mean by true in that connection. 
While it makes allowance for imperfections in the members 
of the true fold, it does not allow that an apostate, atheistic 
church, the synagogue of Satan, teaching the doctrine of de- 
vils, is a true church. The character of a true church is 
denoted with sufficient accuracy, though not very definitely, 
in. the Repertory (Vol. XVII. p. 455), by the phrase, a 
“Christian community.” It must be really Christian in its 
character and influence, or it is not a true church or a Chris- 
tian community. 

In his first article (July, 1845) the writer in the Reper- 
tory presented an idea of “the church” as erroneous as his 
application of it to Rome. Misled by his etymology (a very 
common error of scholars), he regards the church as consist- 
ing of “ the called,” of believers ; and because there are be- 
lievers in the church of Rome, he infers that that is a true 
church. We admit that all true believers belong to the church 
universal ; but does the Repertory believe that the great body 
of the adherents of Romanism, or even one in a thousand of 
them, are “ the called”? No definition of a church could 
have been given more fatal to his conclusion than the one 
just referred to. 

The word éxxdjov, in its application to Christians, does 
not primarily denote the “called.” It was not, as he seems 
to suppose, a word invented for the occasion, when it was 
first used, but on the contrary it was a word in common use 
at that time. It was used to denote the mob at Ephesus, 
Acts ch. 19; so it was commonly used to denote any other as- 
sembly, whether secular or religious, regular or irregular, and 
hence it was adopted to denote the regular “meetings” of 
Christians. This was evidently the primary meaning ; and 


* Dr. Hodge, Biblical Repertory, July, 1845, and April, 1846. 
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hence an individual congregation was primarily denoted by 
the word. To this conforms the usage of the New Tes- 
tament. It always speaks of the church in a city, and the 
churches in a province, with uniform exactness. 

From this it is easy to see how the secondary meaning of 
the word church was developed ; the character of a single, 
local community of believers, is common to every other, and 
hence the application of the name in a secondary sense to 
the whole fraternity of disciples. 

In its application to Christians it denoted an organized 
body of believers. Believers then are not synonymous with 
the church. But believers, however they may be organized, 
constitute a church. 

The very term church implies something different from 
individuality. Organization does not make men believers, but 
it makes believers a church. This he himself abundantly 
and clearly concedes in various forms. “If a body of men 
make no profession of faith, they cannot be a church” (p. 
461), though they be believers— By baptism we are formally 
constituted members of the visible church” (p. 451), yet no 
adult is a proper candidate for baptism uatil he is a believer. 
Hence the church consists not of “the called” of believers, 
but as he elsewhere says, of credible professors of religion. 

But if the church consisted, as he argues, of “the called,” 
Romanists are not “the called,” as all concede. But the 
visible church consists of all those who make a credible pro- 
fession of religion. If we could read the thoughts, we 
should be required to regard as members of the true church 
only those who are united to Christ as the branches are united 
to the vine. But as we cannot, we are obliged to receive all 
who give credible evidence of vital union to the Saviour. 
The same principles apply to communities professing Chris- 
tianity. 

It is worth our while then to inquire what is a credible 
profession of faith in Christ. And it only needs the obvious 
answer that it is one which authcrizes our belief of the evan- 
gelical character o1 the man or charca that makes it. Any 
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profession that does not do this, is obviously not a credible 
profession of religion. It is not reliable. It is unsatisfactory. . 

Dr. Hodge’s views on this point do not differ from our 
own. 

‘«‘ As however no man can look upon the heart, we do not 
know who is a true believer,” or “‘ who is a member of the 
church or body of Christ.” We ought therefore to regard 
and treat “as believers” those only “who make a credible 
profession of faith in Christ.” If they “ make no profession 
of faith,” or “if they make a profession which is incompati- 
ble with saving faith,” “ they cannot be a church.” (p. 461.) 

A credible profession, then, is the only test of character 
and of membership in the true church. He who makes no 
profession of faith is not to be regarded as a believer, what- 
ever his private character may be. An inconsistent profession 
is evidence of no faith. A body of men whose “ profession 
is incompatible with saving faith’ are to be regarded as no 
true church; yet, in the very next paragraph, he again con- 
founds the things he has just distinguished so clearly :— 
‘“‘ Every man, therefore, who has true faith, is a member of 
Christ’s body, which is the church ; and every man who pro- 
fesses such faith is a visible or professed member of his church ; 
and any number of such men, collectively considered, is a 
branch of the church. If, therefore, we deny to any man the 
character of a Christian, on account of the profession which 
he makes, we must be prepared to show that such faith is in- 
compatible with salvation.” —‘ To determine, therefore, whe- 
ther a man or a church is to be denied the Christian charac- 
ter, we must ascertain what is the minimum of truth that can 
save the soul.” (p. 461.) 

Here he again confounds faith with the profession of the 
doctrines of. faith, whereas faith is a living principle in the 
heart, and not merely in the head; and a profession of faith 
is valueless unless it is a credible profession. 

We might admit the orthodoxy of the Romish creed 
(though we have abundantly disproved it), and yet we may 
consistently enough, on account of other things connected 
with it, deny the Christian character of those who profess it. 
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Their creed being barely compatible with saving faith, 
their rubrics, and their liturgy, and other. things, far more 
practical than the creed, may not only justify, they may re- 
quire us to withhold from them all recognition of their church 
estate, because they do not make a credible profession of 
faith. Does not Rome make professions in baptism incom- 
patible with saving faith in Christ? If so, he has decided 
that “they cannot bea church.” (p. 461.) Or, if she holds 
some truth, does she not at the same time hold and _ profess 
errors that nullify its influence—errors which not only coun- 
teract the truth, but which subvert the very foundations of 
faith? Hence we may see the fallacy of all this reasoning 
about their professing truth enough to save the soul, and “ the 
minimum of truth that can save the soul” (p. 461), and the 
conclusion, from these considerations, that Rome is a Christian 
church. His argument from the Scriptures on this point is 
irrelevant, for the Bible speaks of the church as composed of 
believers and saints, not professors merely. If their profes- 
sion is not “ credible,’ we do not receive it as evidence of 
character. Besides, how many, with clear views of truth, 
have no piety? ‘This sad result follows not from their having 
received less than the “‘ minimum of trath,” but from their 
want of faith. 

It should be remembered, that faith is not in the creed. 
It is not enough to write the truth, or to repeat it. Of what 
avail is the assertion of the truth coupled with the denial of it, 
especially when the assertion is theoretical, and the denial 
is practical? What can be the efficacy of truth that is “ per- 
verted and overlaid,” as it isin Rome? (p. 463, 464.) 

He affirms that Romanists believe in Christ as the merito- 
rious ground of salvation. But this is mot the real belief of 
Rome. We wonder at this misrepresentation. He can 
doubtless find isolated expressions of such a doctrine in all the 
writings of Catholicism, or Jesuitical concession in contro- 
versy to silence the arguments of Protestants, or to make 
such men as Dr. H. believe that Popery is nearly orthodox ; 
but to say that that is the faith of Rome is preposterous, 
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What then was all the controversy about at the time of the 
Reformation ? Was not the doctrine of justification by the 
merits of Christ through faith the “ articulus stantis, &c.”’ ? 
and did not Rome hold, as the great head of its system of 
errors, the doctrine of justification by works? We would 
much sooner think that Luther and Calvin lived and died 
unbaptized, than that they so misrepresented the papacy, if 
the facts are as Dr. H. represents. 

No; to bea member of the so-called church of Rome, 
furnishes a strong probability of disbelieving in Christ as the 
meritorious ground of salvation. With them the priest saves, 
the church saves, and Christ is denied. 

Whatever, then, may be their worship, or the amount of 
truth which they profess, or the possibility of their salvation, 
we are not required to receive or regard them as a Christian 
community, unless they give such evidence of piety as amounts 
to a credible profession. 

Is it “ therefore evident that the question, What is a true 
church? resolves itself into this, How little truth may avail 
to salvation?” (p. 462.) They may profess much more of 
truth than is necessary to salvation, while it is not productive 
of one particle of faith. But “ how little truth may avail ?” 
Why, he is “hardly competent to answer,” (p. 462)—of 
course he is incompetent to tell us “ what is a true church.” 
How then does he pretend to tell us that Rome is a true 
church? 

He has encountered a difficulty which he cannot master. 
False reasoning from sound principles has led him into con- 
cessions which nullify all his conclusions. © He is “ hardly 
competent to say how little truth may avail to salvation ;”’ yet 
a decision on this point is indispensable, in order to determine 
the question, what is a true church. Why does he argue a 
question which he is confessedly incompetent to decide? 
Why say that Rome is a true church, when he does not and 
cannot know what a true church is ? 

But suppose there are a few real believers in Rome (which 
is by no means proved). One or two believers in a body of 
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two or three hundred, does not prove that to be a true church. 
They may belong to the true church, if by that is meant 
the whole company of believers ; but the visible body to which 
they belong is not therefore a true church. ‘That body must 
be sound. Noris it essential to this that every member should 
be found faithful. A few hypocrites do not destroy the claim 
of such a body to the character of a church, any more than a 
few believers in such a body can give that character. Ex- 
ceptions do not destroy the rule either way. ‘The general 
character of the body is all that is essential. 

If we are warranted in believing that there is such sound- 
ness of doctrine, and such a prevalence of faith in that body, 
as to warrant the apostolic address, as a body of believers; if 
joining that body can reasonably be regarded as making a 
credible profession of religion, we need go no further for evi- 
dence that that is properly regarded as a true church. But 
the existence of a single believer in such a body, otherwise 
corrupt, does not furnish such evidence of evangelical cha- 
racter. 

His argument from the fact that the Jews were not re- 
circumcised, though the rite was performed by apostate priests, 
is of little weight, though much relied on. For there may 
have been a physical impossibility to hinder the repetition 
of that ceremony; or if not, the cases are not analogous. 
This is apparent from the difference in the constitution of the 
church, before and after the coming of Christ. Then the 
promise was to the natural seed ; now itis to faith. Then 
the church was confined to one nation; now in every nation 
he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted of 
him. ‘Then, to cease to be of the church, was to cease to be 
a Jew. Then the only excommunication was death. But it 
is not so now. Under the gospel, the continued destitution of 
Christian character is a sufficient ground for exclusion from 
the church. 

We have only now to add that, if the Reformers in any 
case support Dr. H.’s views, we can only say they contradict 
him too; and moreover, if they were consistent, they are not 
our theological masters. 
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And why should we receive one sacrament of that church 
as valid, and reject the other, which has as many elements of 
validity as the other? On the ground that that is a true church, 
its mass should be received. On the ground of her orthodoxy, 
it should be received ; on the authority of her ministry ; on 
the ground of its significancy and design; on every account it 
should be received, if Dr. Hodge is right in claiming the va- 
lidity of Romish baptism, and in asserting that the church of 
Rome is a true church. There is nothing more truly miracu- 
lous or absurd, or anti-christian, in this than in the other sac- 
rament. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—Hilpert’s Dictionary of the German and English Languages. 


Tats gigantic undertaking, whose completion has so long been 
looked forward to by the lovers of German literature, is now happily 
brought toaclose. The first part was issued in the year 1828, and 
the whole now forms two immense quarto volumes, comprising to- 
gether about 2700 pages. The size of the work, however, alihough 
a matter of first rate importance in a lexicon, is by no means its only 
or its greatest recommendation. The design of Dr. Hilpert, and of 
those who have carried on the work since his death, has been to in- 
troduce into Anglo-German lexicography, those improvements which 

hilological science has effected in the best lexicons of the ancient 
anguages. Thus especial pains have been bestowed on tracing the 
etymology and primary signification of words, and arranging their 
various meanings in the natural order of their evolution; in doing 
which, eare has been taken to separate those words whieh have the 
same form, but are totally distinct in their origin. In all these re- 
spects our English dictionaries are lamentably deficient. It is well 
known that our native lexicographers, including the latest and most 
celebrated, as Johnson, Todd, Webster, and Richardson, were igno- 
rant of the northern languages. It is true that, as regards the more 
modern terms adopted into English from southern sources, their clas- 
sical education enabled them, without much difficulty, to point out the 
original form of a word in Latin, Greek, or French, as the case might 
be; but in respect to the older and more vital part of the language, 
for which we are indebted to our Saxon forefathers, their blunders are 
constant and ludicrous in the extreme. Where Skinner and Junius 
fail, their servile er a of course fail with them. So too as regards 
the arrangement of the various acceptations in which a word is em- 
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ployed; although Webster succeeded in introducing something like 
order into the chaos that reigned in this department before his time, 
his dictionary presents us with nothing like a philosophical system in 
this respect. In Hilpert’s work, great attention has been paid to the 
synonyms both German and English; and the accentuation and pro- 
nunciation of both languages are carefully marked. In fine, the work 
is not a mere turning of an English dictionary into German, and of a 
German dictionary into English, but is a valuable contribution to the 
lexicography of both English and German, and will prove of the 
greatest utility to all who wish to obtain a better knowledge of the 
two languages and their affinities, than can be gained from any lexi- 
cons heretofore existing; and it is to be hoped that its sale in this 
country will be such as to materially aid in repaying the spirited pub- 
lisher for his great outlay of capital and labour in producing it. The 
agent for America is Mr. William Radde, of this city. The work 
can be had of Wiley and Putnam. 


2.— The Novitiate ; or, a Year among the English Jesuits. By An- 
DREW STEINMETZ. 


There is an air of sincerity imparted by the straightforward style 
of this narrative, which commands the reader’s assent to its asser- 
tions. The young author relates his own year’s experience ina wa 
to engage a strong personal interest in himself, and to convey muc 
information respecting the branch of the great Jesuit family in Eng- 
land. Though the best side is put outward, as would naturally be 
the case, to a novitiate, there is enough in the narrative to show the 
essentially debasing, superstitious, and oppressive character of the 
system, and to create all the horror of its influence in which the warm- 
est Protestant ever indulges. 


3.— The Cyropedia of Xenophon, according to the text of L. Din- 
dorf ; with mag pt the use of Schools and Colleges. By Joun 
J. Owen. New-York: Leavitt, Trow and Co. 


The neat and careful typography of this work is noticeable. Always 
of great v ‘lue, it is essential in a classical work. Mr. Owen’s Notes 
strike us as more nearly realizing the true idea of classical editorship 
than usual. The practical acquaintance with the scholar’s wants, ac- 
quired by long and successful teaching, has enabled him to supply 
the right word of explanation, at the right place, without making con- 
fusion by too much, or apr by too little. The work itself is very 
desirable as an elementary study ; and the timely aid which the ex- 
cellent Notes afford, and the beautiful appearance of the volume, will 
render it popular with teachers. 


4.—Harper’s New Miscellany. 


It gives us pleasure to remark of this new series of books for popular 
reading, that its pledges of utility, good character and interest, have 
thus far been kept with more than ordinary fidelity. Truly useful 
reading which possesses novelty of subject, and attractiveness of 
style;and of outward appearance, and furnished at a price not be- 
yond the means of the poorest, is a public benefaction. Four vol- 
umes have been added to the series since our last notice. Darwin’s 
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Voyages of Discovery, in two volumes ; Life in the Prairie Land, by 
Mrs. Farnham ; Voyages in the Arctic Ocean, by Capt. Ross—all of 
the same delightful and profitable class, and, each in its way, discover- 
ing real ability, and possessing a charm. The work of Mr. Darwin 
is highly valuable, as recording the results of a very laborious and 
successiul voyage of discovery, and the calm observations of an en- 
lightened and scholarly visitor to some of the least known and most 
interesting localities of the globe. Mrs. Farnham’s enthusiasm for 
Western life and scenery, her kindly sympathy with nature, and with 
the beautiful every where, give her Seah a more than temporary 
value. The Arctic Voyages, which have shed such lustre upon the 
enterprise of the British marine, and done so much for the advance- 
ment of geographical and physical science, are concisely and graphi- 
cally sketched in Capt. Ross’ work, and the reader is made the wit- 
ness of some of the most perilous adventures and daring enterprises 
ever suffered or undertaken by man. We must say, that if the series 
will continue as good as it has begun, it will be worthy a place in 
every family library, and possess peculiar value for the young. 


5.—Miscellanies. By Moses Stuart, Prof. Sac. Lit. in Theol. Sem. 
Andover. Mark H. Newman. 


Some of the miscellaneous sermons and reviews of this distin- 
guished scholar and thinker, have been gathered into a neatly printed 
volume, viz.: three letters to Dr. Channing on the Trinity ; two ser- 
mons on the atonement; a sermon on the vicariousness of Christ’s 
sufferings ; another on real Christianity; a letter to Dr. Channing 
on religious liberty, and a series of supplementary notes, &c. This 
list of subjects will indicate at once the exceeding interest of the vol- 
ume ; while the sterling good sense, profound learning, signal candour 
and ability with which the subjects are discussed, render it one of the 
really most valuable and important works of the day. As a contro- 
versialist, we regard Prof. Stuart as a model. His cool and generous 
temper, his candid concessions of what cannot be made sure, and 
then the thoroughgoing vigour with which the truth, freed from its 
admixtures of error, and relieved from all false light and false state- 
ment, is established, it is delightful to witness. Besides the numerous 
friends of the learned Professor who will be glad of the volume, the 
whole circle of those who love the truth will give it more thana 
usually cordial welcome. 


6.—Congregationalism and Methodism. By Z.K.Hawtey. New- 
York: Leavitt, Trow & Co. 


This author has gone upon the principle that if controversy is 
necessary, it had better be thorough. The character and tendencies 
of some features of the Wesleyan church polity, have long been the 
subject of complaint ; and in these days of inquiry and agitation, it is 
not at all strange that they should be subjected to a new and closer 
examination. That the author has succeeded in showing, by the clear- 
est of all testimony, facts and observation, that there are peculiarities 
in that ecclesiastical system, which, however good in Wesley’s time, 
need to be modified, and are productive of results which all good 
men, if they will be candid, must deplore, we think the reader will 
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have to admit; and not less, the good feeling and candour with which 
the whole discussion is conducted. We trust it will do good, and 
help on the melioration which it so strongly points out to be needful. 


7.—The Union of the Holy Spirit and the Church in the Conversion 
of the World. By Tuomas Jenxyn,D.D. Boston: Gould, Ken- 
dall & Lincoln. 


We much admire the earnest tone and truly evangelical spirit of 
this well-written essay, and cannot but hope its effect in directing and 
animating the missionary spirit, will be happy. Its eloquent appeals, 
and its vivid portraiture of the responsibility of the church, are finely 
adapted to awaken emotion. Yet we cannot lay aside the fear that 
some of its doctrinal] expositions are liable to be misunderstood. There 
is an air of philosophizing about the explanations of the Spirit’s influ- 
ences, which, though it may not be positively erroneous, seems to fall 
short of the exalted view of the doctrine generally entertained. Too 
much explanation is often worse than none at all; and there is often 
obscurity added by the very attempts to make things clear. We 
think that Dr. Jenkyn’s discussions are liable to this charge... Still, 
the preponderance of good is so great, and that good so very good, 
that, as we said, there is much to be hoped for from the influence 
which it may exert upon the church. 


8.— The Missionary Enterprise; a Collectionof Discourses on Chris- 
tian Missions, by American authors. Edited by Baron Srow. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 


This is a collection of twenty sermons, on different subjects relating 
to the missionary cause, and comprises some of the most eloquent 
and excellent homiletic productions of the age. There is Dr. Way- 
land’s splendid discourse on the moral dignity of the missionary enter- 
prise, itself worth the price of the volume. The work forms a most 
admirable manual for the Christian, and can hardly fail to deepen 
and to extend the missionary feeling. 


9.—Kiihner’s Elementary Greek Grammar. By Samuet H. Tay- 
Lor. Andover: Allen, Morrell & Wardwell. 


The larger grammar of Kiahner, from which the present is com- 
piled, stands unrivalled in the estimation of scholars. This abridg- 
ment has many excellences of arrangement, philosophy and definition, 
which give it great value, and will, no doubt, render it popular with 
scholars and teachers. It is very neatly printed—an excellence wor- 
thy of special notice in a work of this kind. 


10.—The Puritans and their Principles. By Evwin Hatt, Nor- 
walk, Ct. New-York: Baker & Scribner. 


Mr. Hall has presented a noble tribute to the memory, and defence 
of the principles, of the Puritans, in this sterling volume. We are at 
loss which most to admire, the affectionate zeal, or the signal ability, 
research, and candour, which the work displays. The leading events 
of their history, including a rapid sketch of the rise of the Puritan 
party in England, are succinctly delineated, and then the great prin- 
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ciples which gave that party birth, are reviewed and established with 
a force of argument and an energy of style worthy both of the sub- 
jects and the persons. We know of no single volume which com- 

ines so n.uch to inform and to establish the descendants of those 
noble men in the faith of their fathers, as this: while all who love the 
truth as it is in Jesus, or who admire the sight of firm principle, deep 
piety and active intelligence, working out a glorious mission of liberty 
and love, will find it worthy of a perusal. 


11.—Napoleon and his Marshals. By J.T. Heaptry. 2 volumes. 
New-York: Baker & Scribner. 


The conception of such a work as this is a very happy one, and 
one peculiarly fitted to the bent of Mr. Headley’s style and thought. 
It is an off-hand sketch of the great hero and his almost as heroic 
comrades, presenting the features of their characters and lives in bold 
outline, with plenty of light and shade, without aiming to fill up the 
picture, or to furnish any thing like a complete history. The bold 
points of character, the striking and picturesque, are brought out with 
great vividness and strength ; and evince a power of description and 
an earnestness of feeling, which honour alike the head and the heart 
ofthe writer. With Mr. Headley’s estimate of Napoleon, we are 
obliged to be dissatisfied. Because injustice has been done his cha- 
racter by English historiographers, is no good reason for canonizing 
him ; and it may be questionable whether the soot of his enemies dis- 
figures his true character more than the whitewash of his ad- 
mirers. We like far better the candid and dignified view of Dr. 
Channing. 

The sketches of the Marshals are generally excellent, and often 
eloquent and exciting in a remarkable degree. The whole work 
shows an intimate acquaintance with history, a keen insight into cha- 
racter, and the glow and warmth of a heart alive to the appeals of free- 
dom, truth, and moral excellence. There are spirited etchings of the 
characters described, accompanying the volumes, which add to their 
interest. 


12.— Lectures on Mental Philosophy and Theology. By James Ricu- 
arps, D. D., late Professor of Christian Theology in the Auburn 
Theological Seminary. With a sketch of his lile by Samvue. H. 
Grivcey. New-York: M. W. Dodd. 


It was our intention to have seized upon the occasion of this pub- 
lication, to refer to some of the historical events with which the life of 
Dr. Richards was associated. He lived and acted in the midst of two 
important epochs in the theological history of the country—that of the 
famous encounter of New-England theology with what bore the sou- 
briquet of triangular theology, and that of the no less famous contro- 
versy between old and new measures. If to this be added the inter- 
est and importance of a life of laborious service in the ministry, of 
great talents most wisely put forth, of great undertakings for good 
happily executed, aud singular success in his high vocation as a 
theological teacher, the reader can fancy something of the value ofa 
proper estimate of his life. The memoir of Mr. Gridley is very good, 
though much too brief; Dr. R.’s friends and admirers will hardly be 
contented with so meagre a sketch. Of the value of the lectures of 
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which the main part of the volume is composed, we can hardly speak 
‘oo highly. Strong good sense, and the utter freedom from all extrava- 
gance of view, or metaphysical subtlety, or undue deference to pre- 
conceived theories or old authorities, and of all disingenuousness of 
reasoning, and above all, the clear, reasonable, and Scriptural ortho- 
doxy, form a striking, beautiful, and useful feature of the lectures. 
The theological student, and the intelligent layman, ray be cordially 
commended to them, as among the very best of their kind that the 
country has ever produced. 


13.—An Inquiry into the Scriptural Views of Slavery. By Aubert 
Reenen Philadelphia: erkins & Purves. 


14.—Slavery Discussed in Occasional Essays, from 1833 to 1846. 
By Lronarp Bacon. New-York: Baker & Scribner. 


The fair expectation that this vexed and delicate question should 
be approached with calmness and candour by gentlemen of the high 
charaeter of the authors of these respective works, will not be disap- 
pointed. We are exceedingly pleased with the spirit of the discus- 
sion ; and can safely assure the public that, whatever may be thought 
of the conclusions, no reasonable reader will find any thing to offend 
him, or unworthy the importance or intricacy of the subject. Mr. 
Barnes’ views are decidedly anti-slavery, and the thorough and pa- 
tient manner in which the Scriptural texts which are supposed to au- 
thorize or excuse slavery, are criticized, is worthy of his fame as an 
exegete, and his character as a Christian and philanthropist. 

Dr. Bacon’s Essays are likewise written with commendable good 
temper and unquestionable ability. 


17 Several Critical Notices have been omitted for want of space, 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Germany. 





In the department of Classical Literature there have been lately a number of important { 
issues. Among them are F. A. Wolf’s Encyclopidie der Philologie, herausgegeben von S. t 
M. Stockman, zweite mit siner Uebersicht der Literatur bis zum Jahr 1845: Kleine Schrif- 
ten von F. G. Welcker, 2 Thl. zum griechischen Literaturgeschichte. Bonn. 1845. gr. 8.— 
Aristophanis Comedie, Recensuit et annotatione instruxit Fr. H. Bothe. Edit. II, Vol. 2. 
(Vesp@, Pax., Aves.) Lips. 1845. gr. 8.—Prolegomena ad Platonis Rempublicam, Scrips. 
Geo. Fr. Rettig, Bernm, 1845. gr. 8.—Suidw Lexicon Grace et Latin. Post Th. Gaisfordum 
recensuit et annotatione critica instruxit Godefr. Bernhardy. Tom. II. fasc. VIT. Halle. 1845. 
gr.4.—Die Mythologie der Griechen und Rémer, von Dr. W. M. Heffter. 2 und 3 Heft. 
Brandenburg. 1845. gr. 8.—Beitriige zur griechischen Monatskunde von Thd. Bergk. 
Giessen. 1845. gr. 8.—Porte Syrici Greci, ed. Thd. Bergk. Lips. 1843. gr. 8.—Scriptores 
Poeticw Historie Greci. ed. Antonius Westermann. Brunsvige. 1843. gr. 8.—Oskische 
Studien v. Dr. Thd. Monunsen. Berlin. 1845. 8—Democriti Abderite Operum Frag- 


menta, collegit, recensuit, vertit, explicuit, &c. Frid. Guil. Aug. Mullachius. Berolini. 
1843. 8. 
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In the department of Theology, the following have lately appeared: Die Christliche 
Lehre der Siinde, dargestellt von Julius Miiller, 8 2vols. 1844.—Commentar iiber die 
Psalmen von E. W. Hengstenberg, 4 Bd. 1 abthl. Berlin. 1845. gr. 8—Die Lehre von 
Christi Person und Werke in populésen Vorlesungen vorgetragen, von E. Sartorius. 5 
Auflage. Hamburg. 8 —De Spe immortalitatis sub veteri Testamento gradatim exculta, 
Diss. quam scripsit. H. Aug. Hahn, 1845.— Die Glaubenslehre der Evangelisch-reformirten 
Kirche, aas der Quelien belegt von Dr, Alex. Schweizer. 2 Bd. 1 abth!. Ziirich, 1845.—Li- 
bri Symbolici Ecclesia Evangelice Sive Concordia. Recensuit Car. Aug. Hase. Edit. III. 
Lips. 1846.—Patrum Apostolicorum Opera. Textum ex editonibus prestantiesimis repetit, 
recognov, &c. C.J. Hefele. Edit. aliera, gr.8. Tiibingen, 1842.—Gregor L. der Grosse, 
nach seinem Leben und seiner Lehre geschildert von Geo. Joh. Th. Law. Leipz. 1845. gr. 
8.—Geschichte der Waldenser voi ihrem Ursprunge an bis auf unsere Zeit. v. Cph. Mébr 
len, Basel. 1845, gr. 8.—Strabonis Geographica Recensuit Gustav. Kramer. vol. [. Berol. 
1844 —August Matthie in seinem Leben und Wirken zum Theil nach seiner eigenen Er- 
zihlung dargestellt von seinem Sohne Konstantin. Nebst einem lebensgeschichtlichen 
Abriss seines Bruders Fr. Chr. Matthiw, Quedlinburg. 1845. gr. 8—Dus Reich Gottes. 
Eine biblisch. Theolog. Erérterung, ait Beziehung neuf die Kirchenfrage, von O. Dietlein ; 
Geschichte d. Offenbarung Gottes im neven Testament, von E. Kirchener; Vollenden wir 
das Werk Luthers!—Ein Wort an Evangel. Christen, von G. Lisco; Die Bedentung des 
Thomas Arnold, (iir d, Standpunkt der Kirchlichea Gegenwart, von A. Neander. 


Great Britain. 


The ninth edition, in 5 vols. 8vo. of Horne’s celebrated Introduction has been published, 
in which several alterations and improvements are alleged to have been made, especially in 
the matter relating to the Apocryphal books of the Old Testament, and the whole care- 
fully revised. A work by Rev. Alexander 8. Patterson, of Glasgow, is well spoken of, 
entitled a brief Commentary on the first Epistle to the Thessalonians. Mr. Patterson 
evinced considerable tact at popular exposition in a previous wrk on the Gospel of 
John. A Commentary on the Gospels by H, Mackenzie, is announced in parts, of which the 
first has been published. Rev. Ingram Cobbin, a well known familiar expositor, has pub- 
lished a manual! of the Bible for the use of Sabbath schools and families, entitled the Schoo! 
Handbook to the Holy Bible. A work partaking something of an expository character 
has been published by Mrs. Webb, entitled Reflections on the History of Noah. Dr. Bloom- 
field has in press a work which is looked for wit! interest, entitled Epitome Evangelica. 
Rev. Dr. Harris, the auth6ér of “* Mammon,”’ has a work in press, the Pre-Adamite Earth. 
Rev. Wm. Walford, author of a new translation of the Psalms, has published a translation 
of the Epistle to the Romans, with brief critical explanatory notes. 

An important undertaking has been set on foot, for the introduction of a selection of for- 
eign Biblical literature, especially from Germany, through the medium of good translations, 
under the title of the Continental Translation Society. A numefous Committee of Selec- 
tion, among whom are some of the first Biblical scholars and literary characters of the 
kingdom, decides upon the works to be issued, and efficient business arrangements appear 
to have been made for carrying the project into effect, The works already decided upon for 
the current year, are two recent works of Hengstenberg’s, on the Authenticity of the Pen- 
tateuch, aud on Daniel and Zechariah, to be translated by Mr. Ryland ; Olshausen’s Com- 
mentary on the Gospels, translated by Rev. H. Creek ; Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines, a 
comprehensive and most desirable work, translated by Mr. Masson ; Neander’s Church His- 
tory ; and Hengstenberg’s Christology, a new and greatly improved edition of which is on 
the eve of publication in Germany. 

Mr. Clark, of Edinburgh, well known as the projector of the Edinburgh Biblical Cabinet, 
has also given a new direction to his republishing enterprise, proposing to issue four vol- 
umes yearly, of about 500 pages each. Among the works advertised by him as forthcoming, 
are Liicke’s Commentary on the Gospel of John; Dr. Julius Miiller on the Doctrine of 
Sin ; Hagenbach’s History of Opinion; Hiavernick’s Introduction to the Old Testament ; 
Hengstenberg on the Authenticity of Daniel; Hoffman on Prophecy; Pelt’s Theological 
Encyclopedia ; Usteri Pauli Lehrbegriff ; Gieseler’s Church History ; Bauer’s life of Beza ; 
Neander’s Life of Christ, &c. 





